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MARITIME GEOGRAPHY. 





POLYNESIA. 


Tue innumerable islands that stud the Grand 
Ocean as the stars do the heavens, many of which 
are entirely solitary, while others form closely 
connected groups or chains, render it extremely 
difficult to produce a classification free from ob- 
jection; that which seems most natural is to carry 
on the description by groups, following either a 
' meridian or parallel, as nature has placed them, 
and noticing sepafately the scattered islands as we 
goon.’ As the greater number of these latter 
are mere coral reefs, with a more or less luxu- 
riant vegetation, admitting of no variety of de- 
scription, we shall confine ourselves to the use- 
ful, though barren, nomenclature and geographi- 
cal positions. ; ; 

The islands of the Grand Ocean seem naturally 
to be divided into those north of the equator, and 
those on the south of that line, and we shall, there- 
-fore, follow this ‘division, commencing with 
the ; 

VOI. IV. 8 “NORTHERN 
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NORTHERN POLYNESIA. 


The following islands are situated between the 
Moluecas and Pelew Islands. . 

Lord North’s Island 3° 02’; 181° 06' F. 

Johnstone’s Island, discon eref by Captain 
Meares in 1788, 3° 11; 131° 12%E. is of coral, 
one league in circuit, covered with cocoa palms, 
and inhabited by the Polynesian race. 

Current Island, of Carteret, 4° 40'; 131° 41! 
is a large rock covered with, trees, St. Andrew, 
of Carteret, two small isl: ands 5° 30° ; 132° 16 

Pulo Alma and Pulo Mariere 4° 30! ; 182° 0' 


. 





NEW PHILIPPINES. 


The Pelew islands, the P of the Spaniards 
who discovered them, were made known to the 
rest of the world by the shipwreck of the East- 
India Company’s packet Antelope in 1788, the 
relation of which, composed by Mr. Keate, has 
given to these islands an interest much beyond 
what they would have excited under any other 
circumstances, none of them being above a league 

“in cirenit, and the whole surrounded by a coral 
reef, which extends from the islands six leagues to 
the west. They are moderately elevated, covered 
with trees, amongst which are the ebony, the 
bread fruit, and cocoa palm. The sugar cane is 

indigenous 
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indigenous here, and the natives make a sibs. Pelew Ianis, 
tion of its juice. The woods abound in’ fowls, 

which were allowed to remain unmolested until 

the English taught the natives that they might be 

taken for food. : 

The natives are painted by Mr. Keate in the 
most agreeable colours, as a hospitable, gay, and 
innocent race.“ ‘Chey are well made, of a deep 
copper colour, with long hair; the men go naked, 
but the women wear two pieces of fringe made 
of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk; both sexes 
are tatooed, and stain their teeth black. Their: 
houses are elevated off the ground three feet on 
stones, and are constructed. ob pT ita 
boos ; they have besides large halls fof the holding 
public assémblies. Their utensils, instruments, and 
canoes, are similar to those of the Society Islands, 
and they make pots of clay. Fish is their prin- 
cipal food. Theeszvernment is composed of a 
king, and rupacts or nobles, whose i insignia of 
dignity is a bracelet of bone on the wrist: to the 
king belongs the whole territorial property of thé 
islands,* the subjects having no other riches than 
their canoes, their arms, and utensils: » Their 
only idea of religion consists in the belief of the 
soul’s surviving the body. ‘Their language is the 
Polynesian or dialect of the Malay. ‘The geogra- 
phical position of these islands is latitude 6° 10’ N. 
184° to 13854° FE. 

The Pelew Islands may be considered-as the 
western limit of the great Ghain of New Purzrp- 
Pines or Canouinas, which extend between the 

a2 lati- 
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Bi me latitudes 5° and 12° and the longitudes. 134° and 
and 170°. This great chain is very hittle known, 
but it seems to be formed of a number of groups, 
whose particular direction is north and south, 
like most of the chains of the Grand Ocean. 
These islands were first made known by the ac- 
cidental arrival of a family of their natives at the 
Philippines in 1686, and who wer€ driven thither 
by the winds and currents, in trying to pass from 
one island to another. The Spaniards first named 
them New Philippines and afterwards Carolinas, 
in honour of Charles II. "of Spain. They are 
about eighty in number, all fertile, and the cli- 
mate agreeable, but subject to terrible hurricanes. 

The inhabitants are very numerous, and similar 
to those of the Pelew Islands. According to the 
relations of the Jesuits, each island is governed 
by a chief, but the whole acknowledge one king, 
who resides at the island Temmrca; the nobles 
tyrannize over the people. Tey have neither 
temples, nor idols, nor any appearance of religi- 

_ ous worship, but believe that celestial (pirits des- 
cend and bathe in a lake in. the islatd Fallalo : 
those of Yap are said to adore a species of croco- 
dile (probably the guana) and have conjurers. 
Polygamy is permitted. Their chief amusement 

*is dancing to vocal music, for they have no in- 
struments. Their arms are the bow and a lance 
headed with bone. * 

The only islands of this chain whose geographi- 
cal positions have been, ascertained with any accu- 
racy, are the following. 


The 
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The Matelots, a cluster of low coral spots, 8° 
39’; 187°-38'. 

Spencer’s Keys, five similar coral islets joined 
by reefs, 8° 14/.; 137° 80’. . 

Yap, the second in size, 10° 0 ; 138° 30’. 

Philip Islands, of Hunter 1791, 8° 6 5 140° 30' ; 
two islets covered with shrubs, five wiles asunder. 

The low islatds, two in number, 6° 30°; 3 148° 0'. 

The Thirteen Isles of Wilson occupy a space 
of only four miles; six of thei are covered with 
wood, the rest spots of coral. They are thickly 
inhabited, 150 canoes having been seen assembled 
(with seven men one with another in each. The 
‘southern island is in 7° 16) 5 144° 380’. 

The Two Sisters, 7° 14! ; 144° 5. 

Hawei’s Island, 7° 30’; 146° 28°, 

Lamurca, 8° 25’; 149° 0’. 

Twenty-nine Islands, discovered by the Span- 
jards in 1808, oge<py a space ten leagues long, 
N.E. and §.W. # they are all low, well wooded, 
have plenty of faah water, and are w os inhabited. 
3° 29! ; 196° Qi’. cs 

The Seven Islands. 

Strong’s Island rises to a considerable moun- 
tain, 5° 12’; 162° 58%, , 

Experiment Island, 5° 20'; 163° 12). 


Hogolen, the largest island of the chain, being” 


thirty leagues Jong and fifteen broad, 9° 0’; 157° 
45'. 
Baring’s Islands 5° 207. 
Toniiain? s islands, -seveyal coral islets and reef 
BS: ~ enclosing 


oa 
Paitinpizes. 


New 
Philippines. 
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enclosing a lagoon ov the N.E.* are well inhabited, 
5° 48’; 169° 56’. a 

Brown’s Range, 11° 30’; 162° 40’. 

Paterson’s Group, a cluster of low islands, 8° 
36°; 166° 39’. 

Piscaliver of Wallis, 11° 15’; 167° 20’. 

Musquito Group, 7° 30’ ; 168° 0, alar, ge cluster 
of coral patches. 

eine s, two islands three miles asunder, 7° 

*s 168° 42’, 


— 


“Lorp Mvterave’s Islands form a long chain 
from N.N.W to S.S.E. and are composed of seve- 
ral groups of low coral islands, thickly. wooded, 
and producing the cocoa and areca palms, oranges, 
&c. They extend between the latitudes 2° 8. 
and 12° N. and yenerally seem to be well inha- 
hited. The southernmost gf") is named Kings- 
mills. od, 

Hopper’s Island, on the equator, is ten leagues 
long N.E. and S.W. forming on the gest side a 
great lagoon, 0° 3' $8, 173° 43' E. 

Henderville’s Island, six railes S.W. of Hop- 
per’s, is six leagues long. - 

Dundas Talands 0° 9' S. 173° 54. 

Hall’s Island, long and low, 1° ON. 172° 50’. 

Cook’s Ailend pieloses a lagoon 1° 16'5 172° 
53', 

Pitt 


* This js almost 2 solitary instance of the concave side of a coral istand 


Reng, the east. 
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Pitt Island, 2° 54°; 174° 30’. 
Mulgrave Island, 5 54; 172° 39'. 
Chatham Island, 9° 20' ; 171° 20% 
Upwards of thirty other islands are counted in 
this chain, to all of which the English navigators 
have given names. : 


Lord Afut- 


” grave Island. 


A few solitary islands dot the sea east of the 


Mulgrave chain, they, are 

St. Pierre, 11° 06’; 178° 50’ W. 

Barbados, 9° 0; 178° 380° W. 

Palmyra Idand, only three leagues in circuit, 
encloses two lagoons on the west; on the east it is 
« steep coral bank, and on the west is lined by a 
reef of the same. On the N.W. is anchorage, 
but it appears to have no fresh water, and is 
uninhabited, 5° ge"N. 162° 37! W. 

Christmas Islind, of Cook, occupies with its 
reef fifteen leagues in circuit, and encloses a la- 
goon on the west, into which there is a channel 
through the reef, and anchorage outside of the 
latter. It produced only a few shrubs and about 
thirty cocoa-nut trees, when Cook visited it, and 
was uninhabited ; here the navigator procured 
many turtle, and found it ebpunda in fish, 2° 0’ N, 
197° 40° W. 

B 4 LADRONES. 
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LADRONES. 


The Laprones, or Martannzs, are a chain of 
sixteon islands, extending about north by east and 
south by west, from 13° to 202° of lat. and be- 
tween 144° and 146° E. long. 

Several of the southern islands of this chain 
were discovered by Magellan in 1521, who named 
‘them Ladrones, from the thievish disposition of 
the natives; they were afterwards called’ Las 
Velas, (the sails) from the number of sailing ca- 
noes observed among them. In 1564 they were 
taken nominal. possession of by Spain, but no, 
establishment was formed on them till 1668, when 
a settlement was commenced at Guam, the 

southernmost island discovered by Magellan, 
and the name of Mariannes given them in honout 
of Mary-Anne of Austria, wife of PhilipIV. — 

The island of Tinian, thé™8rd of tHose dis- 
covered by Magellan, is that o¢ which we have . 
the most detailed account from the voyages of 
Anson, Byron, Wallis, &c. According. to the 
writer of the first of these voyages, this island is 
a perfect paradise, while the navigators who have 
since visited it, have been surprized and mor- 
tified at finding their high raised eepecibions 
‘ entirely disappointed. 

Doubtless we should make considerable ak 
lowance for the situation of Anson’s compa- 
nions, when they visited this island. Exhausted 
by the fatigues of along navigation, and losing 

upwards _ 
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upwards of twenty men a day by the scurvy, Leis’ 
they here found abundance of fresh provisions 
and vegetables, which, in a week, as if by miracle, 
restored the most far gone to a state of rapid 
convalescence ; it was therefore natural, that 
their thankfulness for this almost resurrection, 
sheuld give a colouring beyond nature to their 
description of the island. 

The English found it uninhabited, but laid-out 
in regular plantations of various fruit trees, ‘and 
containing certain manuments, or pillars, placed 
symmetrically, which denoted its having been’ 
accupied at no remote period by 3 Ey mugerous peo 
ple, civilized to a certain dégrée. Infact,” An- 
son learned, that fifty years beforer this island’ 
xeckoned 80,000 inhabitants, but that, at that 
period, an epidemic disease having swept away 
three-fourths of the population of the whole 
chain, the Spariards established on’ Guam 
obliged the surviving Tinians to remove to that . 
island to compensate the mortality. 

According to Anson’s relation, the. island is 
twelve miles long and six broad; the” land rises 
gradually from the sea to the centre of’ the island, 
and is agreeably diversified with wooded hills, 
vatties and plains. The soil is every where good, 
producing a much finer, and more luxuriant grass 
than ig common in the torrid zone. The. cocoa- 
nut, the bread-fruit, bananas, sweet and bitter 
oranges, the guava and the lime, were found 
in abundance, as well as*water-melons and se- 
veral antiscorbutic plants. The woods were free 

= from 


-@ s 
* e 
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Rervones from underwood, and the trees so far asunder as 
to oppose no inconvenience to the traveller. . 
Thousands of milk white buffaloes, with brown 
ears, wandered among the rich pastures, and > 
were easily ran down by the seamen ; while every 
bush was occupied by fowls. of the domestic kind, ; 
which were taken with such ease, that the crew 
were partly fed on them. The island also pos- 
sessed vast numbers of wild hogs, which, however, 

_ from* their ferocity, could only be mastered by 
the gun. : 

Theisland, though without running streams, is, 
according to the writer of this voyage, abundantly 
watered for domestic purposes by wells and, 
springs; and in the middle of it are two lakes, 
whose banks are so level and. regular, that they 
seem to have been formed by art, and which are 
covered with vast flocks of wild ducks, curlews, 
whistling-plovers, &c. : but” to»compensate for all 
these good things, the island "swarms with mus- 
quitoes,’ and other species of insects, which*tor- 
ment both man and beast. The climete is serene 
and healthy, the heat being moderated “by cone 
stant breezes and by moderate rains. Such is the. 
picture of Tinian, when visited by Anson in 
October, 1742. How very different from those of 
succeeding navigators | . . 

Commodore Byron, in his voyage round the. 
world, arrived at this island the first of August 
1765, and did not quit it till the first of October. 
Impatient to enjoy the expected paradise, the 

| ~ commodore landed with several of his officers, 

| : . : ond 
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ari hastened to pass the first woods, with the 
certainty, that when beyond them Tinian would 
open upon them with all its beauties; but they 
found the trees so close, and so embarrassed by 
underwood, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
they penetrated through them, and not without 
lacerating their hands and feet.. But when they 
had at last succeeded, what was their surprize ? 
Instead of smiling meadows clothed with rich grass 
and clover, and enamelled with flowers, to find 
their view rest on arid plains, covered only with 
recds and creeping plants, so interwoven, that it 
was next to impossible to make way through 
them, while clouds of flies obscured the air, and 
filled their mouths when they attempted to speak. 
fhe animals seemed to have undergone a change 
equally remarkable, for though the parties sent 
in search of cattle met with some, they were so 
wild, that they could seldom get within gun-shot ; 
and when they s&cceeded in killing one, it was 
usually so far from the shore, that they were 
obliged to eave three-fourths of it in the woods, 
being unable to convey it to the ship before it 
became putrid. Wild hogs they however pro- 
cured with less difficulty, as well ‘as cocoa-nuts, 
guavas and bitter oranges, bread-fruit and papas 
in abundance, but they sought in vain for the 
water-melons and scorbutic plants of Anson. 
The wells at which the Centurion watered were 
now found.to contain a nauseous brackish water, 
filled with worms. Byron's ship was filled with 
centipedes, scorpions, and venemous ants, sup- 

- , ‘posed 
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posed to be brought on board in the fire-wocd : 
and the climate at the season of his visit he con- 
sidered as extremely uuhealthy, for though his 
people recovered rapidly of the scurvy, .mary 
were carried off by fevers, produced by the im- 
moderate heat and continual rains. “ Several per- 
sons of both Anson’s and Byron’s crews were 
nearly poisored by eating the fish taken in the 
bay. 

Captain Wallis, who visited T) inian in September 
1767, has not given us a much more flattering 
account of it than Byron. The cattle were now 
only to be found on the north side of the island, 
and were approached with great dificulty, while 
the hogs were so wild, that they could seidom get 
within shot of them. Fowls and some fruits, pay- 
ticularly limes, were procured more easily, but no 
cocoa-nut trees were found within three niles of 
the shore. % ; 

The next English navigato& who touched at 
Tinian was Captain Gilbert, in August 1788, and 
who, instead of the Land of Promisa of Anson, 
found it still worse than Byron. had described it. 
He also indeed procured some wild hogs, fowls, 
and fruit, and though he saw wild cattle, he could 
never approach the full grown ones, and was 
therefore obliged to be content with some calves. 
The Centurion’s wells were now. entirely ary, 
and none of those springs were met with which 
‘Anson crossed at every step. The flies had not 
become jess innumerable, nor less troublesome. 

“The last account we have of the Island of 

, Titian 
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Tinian is from an English officer,* who visited it 
in December 1789. He found the country equally 
impenetrable and the cattle equally wild as his 
precursors. Anson’s wells now contained water, 
which, though “not the best in the world,” was 
neither brackish nor full of worms as Byron found 
it. With the greatest difficulty some individuals 
penetrated intd the interior of the island, found 
the ‘monuments described by Anson, and which 
had not been discovered by the succecding na- 
vigators, and which there can be no doubt were 
constructed by the ‘aborigines of the island. 
They had suffered little or no alteration since the 
Visit of Anson, and consist of two rows of pyra- 
midical columns, each crowned with a demi globe, 
of which the plane surface is upwards. It is diffi- 
tult to ascertain whether they are of stone or 
a composition, but probably the former. The di- 
mensions of one of them.are, 

2. , ; Ft. In 
Perpendicular of the pyramid...14 0 
Breadth at the base ....scecesvre 5 4 
Diametei of the demi globe ............ 5 10 


However changed may be.the island of Tinian 
in other respects since Anson’s visit, all the suc- 
ceeding navigators agree with him in the badness 
of its only road, which is on the south west side ; 
the bottom is coarse sand and coral, affording no 
hold to the anchors, and cutting the cables, un- 

less 
* G. Mortimer, Lieutenant of Marine Observations, &c. made during 
& voyage to the Island Teneriffe, Tinian, &c, 
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less buoyed up. Anson parted two cables, and 
was driven to sea with a third anchor hanging to 
his bows; and a sccond ‘time dragged both an- 
chors after him. Byron was obliged to put to sea 
in consequence of the heavy swell ; and the 
ships of Captains Gilbert and Seaver (who visited 
the island the same year) were obliged to cut and 
c 


_ put to sea. 


According to Anson, the road is only danger- 
ous between the middle of June and middle of 
October, when the winds often blow all round the 
compass, with great violence, and when trom the 
west, throw in a heavy swell. “According to 


- Byron, _the month of October is the most dan- 
" gerous. 


Guam is the largest of the Mariannes, and the 
only one on which the Spaniards have any scttle- 
ment. It is forty miles in circuit, and contains 
about 10,000 inhabitants, in seven or cight vil- 
lages, besides the Spanish tow{,, named Agana,. 
which is on the NAV. side of the island, four 


- miles up a river, and the approach defended by 


a battery of eight guns. The road before the ri- 
ver is only safe in summer. 

The other islands of this chain are, with the 
exception of two or three, uninhabited. Their 
names from south to north are Sapan, Aguijan, 
Saypan, Antajan, Sarignan, Guguan, Pagon, 
Gugan, Assumption, a vast conical mass of lava, 
and Uraccas. / : 

The Ladrones have been celebrated by their 
European visitors for the perfection of their sail- 

ang 
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ing proas or canoes, which have one side plane 
and the other convex, and are said to sail at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. 


North of the Mariannes a volcanic archipelago 
extends almos® to Japan, forming two distinct 
chains from south to north. In the westernmost 
chain are the following: Vela, or the. Sail. Sul- 
phur Island, of Gook, named from the smell of 
that mineral observed ‘near it, is five leagues long 
N.N.E. and 8.5.W.; the south point risesin a high 
Barren hill, flat at top, which appears €@: be a'vol: 


cano, and a low narrow isthmus connects this hill 


with the-body of the island. It is extremely bar- 
fen, producing only a few bushes, 24° 48/5 144° 
12° EF. Seven leagues north of Sulphur Island. is 
a conical island, and another thé same distance 
south: they w creed by Cook, North and South 
Islands. 

The Archbishop's Islands are the northern con« 
tinuatior of this chain, and are little known. 

The eastern chain contains many volcanoes, 


three of which follow cach other on the south. - 


Lobos Island is in 24° 50’; 146° 51’. Grampus 
Islands, of Captain Meares, 1789, are a group, 


one’ of which is five leagues long north and south,: 
rising to a.high mountain, with little wood, aud. 


beaten by @ violent surf, which séems to’ render 
landing impossible. 25° 19; 146° o : 
Margaret’s Island 27° 30'; 145° 40". - 
Malabrigo, 
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- Malabrigo, Guadaloupe, St. Mathew, and Pena 
de Piros, are Spanish discoveries, whose'situations 
are not certainly known. 
East of the chains of Mariannes and volcanic 
chains above noticed, are many scattered islands, 
whose general direction is N.W. and §.E.; they 
are $ ‘ 
The Gardens, two clusters of¢coral. islets on 
reefs. 21° 85’; 151° 30. 4 
St. Bartholomew ... 15°10 163°41'E, 
“Gaspar Rico... ..15 12 171 18 
Wake’s Rock ......17 48 173 45 


Wake’s Island...... 19 0 166 48 
Desert Istands...... 20 80 168 0 
Lamira, .......-..20 2b 166 42 
Camira.. .....-- .22 0 163 0 
Volcano ..........22 40 163 0 
Desert Islands......23 80163 30° 
Anson’s Island ....2% 30 160 — 


. Sebastian Lopez....25 % 156 30 
“Yot’s Wife, of Meares 1789, is a singular rock, 
rising pétpendicularly to the height pf 350 feet, 
resembling a first rate ship of war under sail. 
On the S.E. side is a cavern, into which the sea 
. rushes with a frightful noise. 29° 51’; 160° 0, 
Rica del Oro and Rica de Plata, or Gold and 
_ Silver Islands, placed in the charts in these re- 
gions, if they exist, probably owe their namea: to 
the fables of the Japanese. , 
“Lisiansky. Island, discovered in the Russian 
ship Neva, is a spot of dry sand two miles in.cir- 
cuit, on a coral reef; it is covered with grass and 


Si a ae 
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creeping plants, but without trees or fresh water, 
26° 8';.173° 42! W. aa a ; ; 

Krusenstern’s Breakers, seen. in the same ship, 
are in 22°18! 175° 37) W. 





AANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Sanpwicu Istanns, discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1778, are eleven in number, lying * be« 
tween the latitudes gf 18° 54’ and 22° 0/ N.3 
and between 156° and 160° W. longitude. They 
form the most isolated and the north-eastern group 
of Polynesia, There is reason’to‘suppose, that 
these islands are the isles of the Kings of Gaetan 
1542; ‘atid also the los Majos or Monjes of other 
Spaniards. 

Owhyte, the south-easternmost, and largest, is 
nearly an equilateral'triangle, the greatest length 
of which, north yAd south, is twenty-eight leagues ~ 
and a half, anfthe greatest breadth, twenty-four. 
leagues. The whole island is composed 6f moni. 
tains, of which two are particularly ‘ conspitioug. 
Mount Kaah, on the N.E., rises to three ‘peaks, 
which can be seen forty leagues, and its’ summit 
is crowned with snow throughout the year, whence 
calculating by the tropical line of snow, its ele- 
vation’ must. be 15,000 feet. The elevation of 
Mount Roa, on the south coast, is not much 
less. : ; 

The coasts of this islands from the N.W. point 
to the south point round by the east, ave without 

VOL, Iv. c any 
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any anchorage ; the shore is composed of perpet 
dicular rocky cliffs, with intervening little sandy 
bays, affording landing to the natives’ canoes 
only. Many runs of fresh water tumble over the 
cliffs into the sea. ; 

‘The N.E. coast is barren and uncultivated, as 
well as part of the south coast, which appears to 
have undergone the most severe efects of volca- 
nic fire, and has no soundings, with 200 fathoms 
of line, ‘close to the cliffs. The N.W. coast, on 
the contrary, is fertile and well cultivated. 

This island has several “bays, with good an- 
chorage ; of which that of Karakakoa, on the west, 
though not the best, is the most frequented by 
European ships, and is mournfully celebrated by 
the tragical end of Captain Cook. 

Mowee is eight leagues N.N.W. of Owhfee, 
and is divided into two circular peninsulas, united 
by a low isthmus. Both peninsulas are moun- 
tainous. The length of’ the island is forty-four 
miles, and its greatest breadth Ysenty. Several 
parts of this island seem also to have suffered from 
volcanic fire. . 

The north shore has no soundings close to the 
cliffs that rise perpendicular from the sea. La 
Perouse describes the first aspect of this island as 
beautiful, streams of water tumbling in cascades 
from the tops of the mountains, and the shore 
covered with habitations, so as to forrh a continued 
village for three or four leagues ; the proportion 
of habitable ground is, however, very small. 

Near the N.W. point of the island is Raheina, 

the 
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the best anchorage. Woahoo Bay, on the middle 
of the west side, and Fairhaven on the same side, 
also afford good anchorage and fresh water. 

Tahoorowa, a small barren island, without wood, 
ten miles long, four miles broad, and nine miles 
from the S.W. point of Mowce. 

Morokinnee, a large barren uninhabited rock, 
between Mowev and ‘ahoorowa. 

Morotoi, two Icagues and a half west of Mowee, 
is thirty-three miles long, and fifteen miles broad. 
It is, like Mowee, divided into two peninsulas ; 
the easternmost of wltich is very high, and the 
westernmost moderately so. It has no wood, and 
little fresh water. ‘There appears to’ be no good 
anchorage round this island. Half a league from 
its east point is a barren, rocky, islet, named 
Modovenite. 

Ranai, three leagues south of the cast end of 
Morotoi, fifteen miles long and six miles broad, 
is barren and thinly inhabited, 

Woahoo, sew Icagues N.W. of Morotot, is 
thirty miles Aach way. ‘The north and west sides 
have a mucn more fertile appearance. than any 
parts of the coasts of the other islands; but its 
south side is extremely barren. On the east is an 
- extensive bay, bounded on the south by a long 
point of land, off which, at one mile distant, is a 
high rock. 

On the south is Whitecté Bay, affording the best 
anchorage, and having good water, but as the 
reef which lines the shorg renders the landing 
bad, the best method of watering is to get the na- 

ce tives 
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tives to bring it to the boats in calabashes, which 
they will do for a trifle. 

West of Whitceté is Opouroah, a lagoon, entered 
by a break in the reef, which fines the shore. 
The lagoon ends in two little coves, and would 
form an excellent harbour was it not for the nar- 
rowness of the entrance. 

On the N.W. side of the island is also a bay, 
with good anchorage, and a riv ulet, in’ which the 
water is brackish for 100 yards from the beach, 
and is otherwise inconvenient to be got at. 

Atooi, or Otooway, N.W. twenty-five leagues 
from Woshoo, is thirty-three miles Jong and 
twenty-two broad. The west, north, and NE. 
sides are broken and uneven; on the south, the 
hills rise with a gentler ascent from the sea, and 
the Jand is more even. 

Wymoa Bay, on the S.W., affords the best an- 
chorage among the whole group, though it is ra- 
ther exposed to the prevailing winds; for the high 
land causes the trade wind to clrsuge its direction 
on this side of the island to S.E. andy. S.E. The 
bottom ts clean, and wood and water easy to be 
procured. 

The inhabitants of Atooi are the most advanced 
in the art of cultivation of any of those islanders, 
their plantations being fenced with neat hedges, 
and traversed by well kept pathways The cur- 
rents bring to this island large pines, of which the 
natives make canoes. 

Onccheaw, five leagues west of Atooi, is 
twelve miles Jong and six broad. The cast coast 

is 
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is high and perpendictlar, the other low, except 
the S.E. point, which is high and bluff. Yam 
Bay, on the N.W., is the best anchorage. : 
Orcehoua, or Origoa, a little rocky, barren, 
‘and tininhabited island, is separated from the north 
side of Onecheaw by a channel one mile broad, 
which docs not appear to have water for ships. 

“Tahoora, orWagoora, the westernmost. island 
ofthe group known to Captain Cook, is barren, 
high, and uninhabited. 

Bird Island, the Madoopapa of the natives, 
sought for in vain by Captain Cook, was discover- 
ed in 1789 by Captain Douglas ; it is only three 
thiles in circuit, rising in two hills. The south side 
is covered with verdure, but all the rest is a 
naked rock. 23° 8's 1G1° 43°. 

Necker Island, discevercd by La Perouse, is a 
great rock 1,000 yards long and sixty high, . whit. 
ened with birds’ ordure. 23° 84° 164° 32’. 

The French Hrigate Bauk, a shoal, discovered 
by the same ygetgator, in 23° 45’ N, 165° 50' W. 
is the weste#n limit of the Sandwich Islands, 

The elimate of the Sandwich Islands differs little 
from that of the West Indies, lying in the same 
latitude, and this difference seems to be in favour 
of the former. ‘The medium of’ the thermometer, 
at noon, from January to March, was 83°, and 
the greatest rise 88° in Karakakao Bay. In 
Wymoa Bay the medium was 76°, a difference 
probably produced by the latter being exposed to 
the sea breeze. a 

e3 The 
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The winds during the winter months are gene- 
tally between N.E. and E.S.E., according as the 
trade is affected by the position and. elevation 
of the lands; and land and sea breezes are pretty 
regular. 

The currents scem to be very mutable, and 
not to be governed by general causes, setting 
often to windward, and as often t@ leeward. The 
tide ebbs and flows regularly every six hours, the 
flood from the east, and the greatest rise is two 
feet seven inches. 

The quadrupeds are confined to hogs, dogs, and 
vats; the former are a large .and heavy breed. 
The dogs, similar to those of all the other islands 
in the Pacitic, are the size of 1 common turnspit, 
with short crooked legs, long backs, and pricked. 
ears: they are kept by the natives entirely for 
food. 

The birds are numerous and beautiful, though 
not various, sixteen specics only being enumerated 
in Cook’s voyage, and of’ these, fivt-only are com- 
mon in Europe, viz. raven, owl, plover, pigeon, 
and the common water hen. ‘The rest aré of the 
smaller species. ‘The islands are said to have no 
venemous reptiles. 

The cultivated vegetable productions are entire- 
ly similar to those of’ the other islands of the Pa- 
cific ; and agriculture is carried to great perfection, 
the yams, swect potatoes, taro, &c. being planted 
in regular lines, and the plantations separated by 
walls of loose burnt stones, which, being concealed 

from 
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from the eye by sugar-canes thickly planted on 
each side, make most elegant fences. 

The natives of these islands are of the great 
Polynesian family. Both sexes are darker than 
the Otaheiteans, and the women less delicately 
formed, while the men are inferior in activity and 
strength to the Friendly islanders ; there seems 
also to be mort deformed persons amongst them, 
some hump-backs, and many cross eyed people 
being seen. They are subject to boils and ulcers, 
which Capt. King supposes to proceed from the 
great quautity of salt they eat with their food; 
and the upper class suffer dreadfully from the effects 
of the hava. 

The food of the lower class consists of fish and 
Vegetables, to which the higher orders add hogs, 
dogs, and fowls ; they give the preference to meat 
and fish highly salted. ‘The women here, as at 
the Society Islands, eat apart from the men,* and 
are forbidden the use of pork, turtle, and some 
kinds of fisyTnd plantains. Contrary to the ge- 
neral custcm of the Polynesians, these islanders 
neither tatoo the skin nor wear ear-ornaments. 

The employment of the women consists in mak- 
ing their cloth, and the men of the first class, in 
building their canoes and making mats. The 
towtows, or common people, are usually employed 
in cultivation and fishing. Besides the art of 
agriculture and manufacture of cloth and mats, 

cA they 


* This unsociable custom is said to be confined to the interior of the 
houses, women and men eating together in the fields and in the canoes. 
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Sandwich: 


, Serie they make a great quantity of salt, by conducting 
~~ the sea water into pans, and allowing the sun to 
evaporate it. , 

In the lower class of women chastity seems to 
be as little esteemed as amongst the Otaheiteans, 
but in every other respect their moral character 
bears no comparison. There is here no abomi- 
nable society of Arreoys. Infanticiée is unknown, 
but on the contrary the women are extremely at- 
tentive to their children. , Human sacrifices were, 
‘however, on the discover 'y of the islands, as fre- 
quent, if not more so, than’ among the Society. 
Islands, and the ¢owfows of both sexes were liable’ 
to be knocked on the head by order of the chief. 
The only law is that of the strongest, and the 
king and chiefs have unlimited power over the , 
lives and properties of the subject.’ They divide 
the year into twelve moons, and the moons into 
thirty days, having a name for each. 

Their religion extend to the kelief in a futrre 
state of reward, and they offer sact sees to the di- 
vinities of peace, war, joy, &c. On tite death of 
the king twelve of his subjects, who have ‘volun- 
teered to accompaity him to the other world, are 
sacrificed, and on this event all the people go 
naked for a month, and a promiscuous and undis- 
guised intercourse of the sexes takes place du- 
ring that time.. Their mourning consists in cutting © 
the flesh, cutting off the hair, and pulling out a 
tooth. 

Since Capt. Cook discovered these islands, an 
astonishingly rapid civilization has taken place 

amongst 
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amongst the natives, by their intercourse with Sendigh 
Europeans. In 1791, Capt. Vancouver laid down — 
the keel, and prepared the frame work of a vessel 
for the king of Owhyee, whose size was thirty-six 
fect by nine and a quarter. Ten years after, this 
chief had increased his navy to twenty vessels of 
different sizes, from twenty-five to fifty tons, and 
some of them eoppered, chiefly. built by Ame. 
ricans, In 1805, his largest vessel was seventy 
tens, and he was well supplied With nayal stores, 
Many of his people, from making frequent voy- 
ages to the North West Coast of America, and in 
the South Sea whalers, have become expert sca 
mien, and they talk of opening a direct trade in 
their own vessels with China j—the island pro- 
ducing pearls, pearl-shell, and sandal-wood,, all va- 
fable in the China market. The king has a for- 
tification round his’house, mounting ten guns, and 
a guard of two hundred native soldiers, well dis. 
ciplined, and perfect in the use of fire-arms, who 
do regular dupviight and day. He has besides - 
two thousay.d stand of arms, and upwards of 
twelve thousand Spanish dollars, together with 
other valuable articles, which he has collect. 
ed in trade, and deposited in regular store-houses, 

Some horned cattle left at Owhyee by Captain: 
Vancouver have greatly multiplied, and now form 
several wild herds. 
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SOUTHERN POLYNESIA. 


We shall commence our account of the Southern 
Polynesia with the notice of some scattered islands, 
which cannot be brought within any group. 

Matooty, 8° 30/; 168° 0% : 

Barwell, Mitre, Cherry, and Findora Islands, 
form a group at considerable distances from 
each other, south east of the archipelago of Santa 
Cruz. " : 

Taswell and Sherson islands, in 5° 37’, 176°9', 
are two low islands covered with cocoa palms ; it 

-is probable they are the St. Augustin and El Grand 
Cocal or Cocos of Mendana.. : 
. Gilbert’s Island, 11° 0'; 177° 0’. 7 

Rotumahoo is the Laumacoo of Quiros. The fer- 
tility and population of this little spot is extreme; in 
the space of a mile in length Capt. Wilson counted 
two hundred houses, and found,hogs, fowls, and 
fruits in the greatest abundance "yLhis island is 
four leagues long east and west, and moderately 
high. 19° 80; 177° 0' E. Seis Gat 

Duke of York’s Island of Byron is. ten leagues 
in circuit, . enclosing a lagoon on the west, where 
boats can land; but there seems to be no anchor- 
age, and no inhabitants were seen by Byron. _ 8° 
29! 5 172° 22 W. 

Duke of Clarence’s Island. 9° 11’; 171° 30'. 

Isles of Danger, of Byron, are three small ones 
laying north-east and south-west nine miles ; they 

~- have neither anchorage nor landing, being sur- 
? rounded 
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rounded by a reef and coast; nine leagues from 
them are breakers. - 

The Fidjee or Prince William’s Islandsof Teanan 
are extremely numerous, fifteen.to twenty being 
counted by the missionary ship Duff; they are of 
moderate height, covered with cocoa palms, and 
surrounded by extensive and dangerous reefs. The 
natives are mor2 industrious than the Friendly Is- 
landers, but are thought to be cannibals. To them 
on the east succeeds the group to which Cook gave 
the namne of Frrenpiy Istanps, consisting of sixty- 
one, but many of them are merely spots of coral 
and sand, ‘cloathed with vegetation. 

The four principal ones examined by Cook, are,+ Frcuty 
Tongataboo, Annamooka, Haapee, and Eooa. = 

‘Tongataboo, i. e. Sacred Island, the Amster- 
dam of Tasman, is the largest of the group, being 
twenty leagues in circumference ES. E. and 
W.N. W. The south, east, and west shores are 
formed of steep coral rocks ten to twelve feet high, 
with intervals%i sandy beach, on which, at low 
water’, a lite of black rocks is observed. ‘The 
north slfore is Jevel with the water, bordered by a 
sandy beach, and lined with shoals and islets. 

The whole island is low and level, and its ap- 
pearance conveys an idea of the most exuberant 
fertility, the entire surface being covered with 
verdure, and amongst the trees the cocoa palm 
raises its head pre-eminent; unhappily, however, 
the island is deficient in fresh water, and what 
there is, in general, is very indifferent. 

Though the coral rock, which forms the base 
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of the island, is in many places naked, the soil in 
other parts is of considerable depth, and isin the 
cultivated grounds, a black vegetable mould over 
a sub-stratum of clay. In the lowest ground the 
soil is a mere coral sand, but still covered with 
vegetation. 

The only stones, except coral, observed on the 
island, are small blue pebbles, an& a smooth black 
stone, lapis lydius, of which the natives make their 
hatchets; but it is not certain that both these are 
not brought from’other islands. a 

To give a general idea of the dwelling of the 
natives, we select the description of a village from 
Capt. Cook :* - s : 

« Tt is delightfully situated on the bank of the 
inlet, where all, or most of the principal persons 
of the island reside, each having his house in the 
midst of a small plantation, with lesser houses and 
offices for servants. These plantations are neatly 
fenced round, and, for the most part, have only 
one entrance. ‘This is by a door Tmicned on the 
inside by a prop of wood, so that a person has to 
knock before he can get admittance. Public roads 
and narrow lanes lie between each plantation, so 
that no one trespasseth upon another. Great part 
of some of these inclosures is laid out in grass- 
plats, and planted with such things as seem more , 
for ornament than use ; but hardly any were 
without the kava-plant, from-which they make 

their 


* Vol, I, page 262, third voyage. 
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their favourite liquor. Every article of the -ve- Pricnilly 
getable produce of the island abounded in others — 
of these plantations ; but these, I observed, are 
not the residence of people of the first rank. 
There are some large houses near the public roads, 
with spacious smooth grass-plats before them, and 
uninclosed. These, I was told, belonged to the 
king ; and, prébably, they are the places where 
their public assemblies are held.” - 

This island has the best harbour of the group, 
Within several islands and reefs on the north side. 

_ Annamooka, *Rotterdam of ‘Tasman, is more 
elevated than the smail islands which sarround it, 
but still can be. considered only as a low island. 
In the centre is a salt lake one mile and a half 
broad, round which the land rises with a gradual 
‘scent, and its surface*is covered with wild ducks. 
The north shore is composed of steep coral cliffs 
nine or ten feet high, with some intervals of sandy 
beach. There is no stone but coral on the island, 
except a single rock twenty to thirty feet high of 
a yellow cal‘arcous and very hard stone. ‘The po- 
pulation Capt. Cook estimated at two thousand. 

_ The water on the island is better than that at 
‘Tangataboo, but yet is indifferent: the best is pro- 
cured by digging holes near the side of the lake. 

Jruit is more abundant on this island than on the 
former, and the undulating surface gives it a 
more pleasingly varicd appearance. . 

Haapee, though considered by the natives as 
one island, is in reality composed of four very low 
islands, about half a mile distant from each other, 


laying 
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laying N.E. and S.W., but all joined by coral reefs 
which dry at low water. ‘The whole occupies a 
space of nineteen miles in length, and each island 
is about six or seven. miles long, and two to four 
miles broad. Lefooga is well cultivated and in- 
habited. Hoolaiva, on the contrary, is entirely 
desert and abandoned. On each of these is- 
lands is an artificial mount, said by the natives to 
be erected in memory of some of their chiefs. 
The only water either of these islands posseses is ‘ 
from very brackish wells. j 
Between Happee and Annamooka, the sea is 
sprinkled with islets and reefs, two of which only 
deserve notice, Toofooa and Kao. The former is 
a volcano, which, according to the natives, some- 
times throws out large stones, and while Capt. 


“Cook was here, smoke and flames issued from its 


It is inhabited. 

Kao is N.W. two miles and a half from Toofooa, 
and is a vast rock of a conical figure. ‘The other 
islands in the vicinity’ are mere cejal reefs from 
one to half a mile in aie ee all covered 
with verdure, and particularly cocoa palms. 

Eooa, or Middleburg of Tasman, may be con- 
sidered as an elevated island, in comparison with 
the generality of those of these seas, being visible 
twelve leagues. The highest part is on the S.E. 
and is almost flat, from whence it declines very 
gently towards the sea, and presents an extensive 
prospect, where groves of trees are only inters-— 
persed at irregular distances, in beautiful disorder, 
and the rest of the land covered with grass. Near 
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the shore it is quite shaded with trees, amongst 
which are the habitations of the natives, ‘ 

Capt. Cook thus describes the interior of the 
island.*—« About half way up the highest part 
of the island, we crossed a deep valley, the 
bottom and sides of which, though composed of 
hardly any thing but coral rock, were clothed with 
trees. We were now about two or three hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and yet even here, 
the coral was perforated into all the holes and in- 
equalities, which usually. diversify the surface of 
this substance within*the reach of the tide. In- 
deed, we found the same coral till we began to 
approach the summits of the highest hills; and, 
it was remarkable, that these were chiefly com- 
posed of a yellowish soft sandy stone. The soil 
. there is in general a reddish clay, which in many 
places seemed to be very deep. On the most ele. 
vated part of the whole island we found a round 
platform, or mount of earth, supported by a wall 
of coral stones, to bring which to such a height 
must have cost much labour. -Our guides told us, 
that this mount had been erected by order of their 
chief, and that they sometimes met there to drink 
kava; they called it eichee, by which name an 
erection, which we had seen at Tangataboo, as 
already mentioned, was distinguished. Not many 
paces from it was a spring of’ excellent water ; 
and, about a mile lower down, a running stream, 


which, - 


* 
* Third Voyage, Vol. i. page 351, 
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which, we were told, found its way to the sea 
when the rains were copious. We also met with 
water in many little holes, and no doubt great 
plefity might be found by digging. 

From the elevation to which we had ees: 
we had a full view of the whole island, except a 
part of the south point. The south east side, from 
which the highest hills we werc now upon are 


‘not tar distant, rises with very great inequalities 


immediately from the sea, so that ‘the plains and 
meadows, of which there are here some of great. 
extent, lie all on the north-west side, and as they. 
are adorned with tufts of trees, intermixed with 
plantations, they form a very beautiful landscape 
in every point of view. While I was surveying 
this delightful prospect, I could not help flattering 
myself with the pleasing idea that some future na- 


- vigator may, from the same station, behold these 


meadows stocked with cattle, brought to these 
islands by the ships of England, and that the com- 
pletion of this single benevolent spurpose, inde- 
pendently of all other considerations, would suf- 
ficiently mark to posterity, that our voy4ges had 


_not been useless to the general interests of huma- 


irify. Besides the plants common on -the other 
nighbouring islands, we found on the height a 
species.of acrosticum, melastoma, and fern tree,- 
with ‘a few other ferns and plants not comimon 
lower down.” 

This island had not yet got dogs on it when 
Capt. Cook visited it.. On the north-west side is 
English road, where boats may land at all times 

mY in 
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in a small creck. Among the rocks which line 
the shore of this road, is a brackish spring, from 
which, probably, fresh water may be procured, 
before the tide mixes with it; and on the same 
side, a little way inland, in a deep chasm, Captain 
Cook found very good water, but which re. 
quired time and trouble to be conveyed to the 
beach. ” 

Komango has a pretty large pond of tolerable 
water, but no appearance of a running stream, 

Kootoo is two miles long, and nearly the same 
breadth. Its north-west end is tow, but it rises 
suddenly towards the middle 3 and on the south- 
east, it terminates in reddish clayey clifls. It is 
cultivated and inhabited. Its only water is from 
dirty and brackish ponds. ; 
"From the situation of the Friendly Islands to- 
wards the tropic, the climate is more variable than 
nearer the equator. -The winds are usually from 
Some point between south and east, and when 
moderate, the weather is fair, but when fresh, 
there is often rain, They sometimes veer to the 
north, amd even N.W., with hot sultry weather 
and heavy rain; but these winds never last long, 
nor blow fresh. 

All the vegetable productions are evergreens : 
of cultivated fruits, the principal are plantains, of 
which there are’ thirteen varieties; the bread- 
fruit, the Jambu and ellvee, the latter a kind of 
plum, and the shaddock. Besides cocoa-nuts, 


they have three other kinds of palms. There is: 


also a species of wild fig, Which is sometimes 
VOL. IV. : D eaten, 
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Pinay eaten. The other cultivated vegetables are su- 
“—' gar-cane, bamboo, gourds, turmeric, yams of two 
sorts, one black and very large, the other white 
and small. A large root, called happe, and one 
not unlike our white potatoe, the manioc and the 
Jee jee 
The only quadrupeds, besides hogs, are a 
few rats, and some dogs, which ere not originally 
natives of this group, but were introduced by 
Captain Cook in his second voyage, and some 
were also brought from the Fidjee Islands. A 
Jarge breed ofefowls is’ found in a domestic 
state. ; 
The birds are, parrots and parroquets, owls, 
cuckoos, kingfishers, and a bird the size of a 
thrush, whichis the only one that. sings, but 
which compensates the want of others by the 
strength and melody of its notes. The other land 
birds are rails of two kinds, one as large as a pi- 
geon, the other not bigger than a lark; coots, 
fly-catchers, a very small swallow, and three sorts 
of pigeons, one of which is the bronze winged. 
The water fowl are, ducks, blue and white herons, 
tropic birds; noddies, two species of terns, a 
small curlew, and a large plover spotted with 
yellow. There are also the large bat, or flying 
yox, and the common sort. ’ 
The only noxious or disagreeable reptiles and 
jnsects are, Sea snakes, scorpions and centipedes, 
guanas, and small lizards. Amongst the insects 
ave beautiful moths, butterflies, very large spiders, 
making in the whole about fifty species. 
: _ phe 
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The sea abounds with fish, though of few va- 
rieties. The most common are, mullets, parrot 
fish, silver fish, old wives, soles, leather jackets, 
bonitas and albacores, eels,” sharks, rays, pipe 
fish, a fish resembling the pike, and devil fish. 

The reefs and shoals are covered with an end- 
less variety of shell-fish; among which are the 
truc hammer and pearl oyster, and several other 
kinds, but more of the common sort, panamas, 
cones, and the gigantic cockles. There are like- 
wise several sorts of sea éges, star fish, crabs, and 
cray fish, and a considerable variety of corals ; 
amongst which are two red kinds, the one ele- 
gantly branched, the other tubulous 5 several 
sorts of sponge, &e. 

Good water is scarce in all these islands. It is 
thdeed to be found in most of them, but either in 
too small a quantity, or in situations too incon- 
venient, to serve the purpose of navigators. 

The natives of the Friendly Islands seldom 
exceed the middle size, but are strong and well 
made ; their features are very various, and among 
them are many true European countenances and 
Roman noses, Their eyes and teeth are good, 
but the latter are not very white or well set. 
The women are not so much distinguished from 
the men by their features as by their shape, which 
is much more delicate; and though there are some 
very beautiful females to be met with, they are 
not common. 

The general colour is a shade deeper than the 
copper brown, but many of both sexes have an 
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Fret olive complexion, and some of the women are 

“even much fairer. Their hair is, in general, 
straight, thick, and strong, though a few have 
it brushy or frizzled. The natural colour is 
black, but most of the men and some of the wo- 
men have it stained of a brown or purple colour, 
and a few of an orange cast. Their countenances 
express cheerfulness, mildness, nd good nature, 
though sometimes in the presence of their chiefs 
they assume an air of gravity, ‘which, however, 
is evidently foreign to their general character. 

The gracetul air and firma | step with which they 
walk, are obvious proofs of their personal ac- 
complishments, and their moral qualities are not 
less ‘conspicuous. ~ They are frank, good hu- 
moured, industrious, ingenious, persevering, and 
above all, hospitable to strangers, with whom they 
court an intercourse by barter, which they uhder- 
stand perfectly. 

Both sexes and all ages have, however, the 
strongest propensity to thieving from strangers, 
which is perhaps more owing to the desire of 
satisfying their curiosity, than to any natural 
principle of dishonesty, for thefts among them- 
selves seem to be very uncommon. 

There are few natural defects or deformities to 
be found amongst them, nor do they appear sub- 
ject to numerous or acute diseases. Amongst 
those with which they are * occasionally afflicted, 
are a sort of blindness, caused by a disease of 
the cornea, the ringworm, and an indolent swel- 


ling of the legs and arms. 
T1, 
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They wear their hair in various manners, some ,##ti's 
cutting it short, others letting it grow, others 
- again having one side long and the other side 

short, and sometimes entirely shaved, except a 
single lock on one side. The men cut their 
beards short, and both sexes eradicate the hair 
from under the arms. The men are tattooed from 
the middle of tl belly half way down the thighs, 
with a blue colour. The women have some spots 
on the inside of their hands only tattooed, and 
the kings are exempted from this custom. 

. The dress of both sexes is the same, and con- 
sists of a piece of cloth or matting wound once 
‘and half round the waist, where it is confined by a 
girdle or cord; it is double before, and hangs 
. own like a petticoat, to the middle of the leg; 
the upper part above the girdle, is formed into 
several folds, so that there is sufficient cloth to 
draw up and wrap round the shoulders. The size 
of this garment is in proportion to the conse- 
quence of the wearer, the inferior class being con- 
tent with very small ones, and often wear nothing 
but a ptece of narrow cloth, or matting like a sash, 
and called a mare, which they pass between. the 
.thighs, and wrap round the waist, but the use. 
of it is chiefly confined to the men. In their 
great entertainments they .have dresses made tor 
the purpose of the same form, but covered with 
red feathers. Both men and women shade their’ 
faces from the sun with little bonnets of various 

materials, . 


The ornaments of both sexes are necklaces of 
- pe: 4 + he ow 
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the fruit of the pandanus, and various swect- 
smelling flowers, of small shells, sharks’ teeth, 
and other things. On the upper part of the arm 
they sometimes wear a polished mother of -pearl 
shell ring, rings of tortoiseshell on the fingers, 
and a number of these joined together as brace- 


lets. The lobes of the ears, though most fre. 


quently but one, are perforated with two holes, in 
which they wear cylindrical bits of ivory or reed, 
three inches long, thrust in at one hole and out at 
the other... The women mb themselves all over 
with the powder of turmeric. : 

They fr equently bathe in the fresh water sone 
though the water in most of them stinks intole- 
rably, and these’ they prefer to the sea-water which 
they think hurts their skin. They rub their 
bodies all over, and particularly their heads, with 
cocoa-nut oil, which preserves the skin smooth 
and soft. 

Their mode of life is a medium between in- 


-dolence and labour. ‘The climate, and the na- 


tural fertility of the soil, renders the latter une > 
necessary, and their active dispositions ‘Is a bar 
to the former. p 

The employments of the women are generally con- 
fiued to domestic concerns, and the manufacturing 
their cloth and mats, which latter are of several 


_kinds, for dress, sleeping on,, or mere ornament. 


These last are made from the tough membraneous 
part of the stock of the plantain tree, and those’ 
for clothing of the pantdanus, cultivated for that 
nairnnce. while the sleeninge mats are formed of a 
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plant called evarra. The women are also em- 


ployed in making combs and small baskets, of the 
same materials as the mats, or of the fibrous husk 
of the cocoa-nut, which they finish in a most neat 
and elegant manner. 

‘The occupations of the men are by far more 
laborious and extensive than those of the women : 
agriculture, arclritecture, fishing, and boat build- 
ing, being their principal employments. Culti- 
vated roots forming the chief part of their food, 
they pursue this object with the greatest diligence, 
and have brought it to’ considerable perfection. 

Their plaintain walks and yam fields are very 
extensive, and are enclosed by neat fences of 
reeds. The planting these vegetables requires no 

other labour than that of digging holes for their 

reception, which is done in regular lines, with a 
kind of wooden spade only three or four inches 
broad. The cocoa-nut and bread-fruit are scat- 
tered without regularity, and require no trouble 
after they are at a certain height. 

Architecture is. the science in which they are 
most imperfect, the habitations of the lower class 
being poor huts, scarce capable of sheltering them 
from the weather, and those of the higher orders 
are neither agreeable nor comfortable. The 
dimensions of one of a middling size are about 
thirty feet long, twenty broad, and twelve high. 
They are little bett#r than thatched sheds, supr 
ported by posts and rafters, closed on the weather 
side, with strong mats, ox branches of the cocoa- 
nut tree interwoven. The floor is raised with 
: D4 earth 
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earth smoothed, and covered with mats. Ano- 
ther mat, from one to three feet broad, bent ina 
semi-circular form, and set on its edge, with the 
‘ends touching the sides of the house, and resem- 
bling a hearth fender, incloses a space for the 
mother and sucklings to sleep in; the rest of the 
family sleep on any part of the floor, or if it is 
large, there are small huts adjoiaing for the ser- 
vants to pass the night in. The whole of’ their 
furniture consists of a bowl or two, in which they 


make their kava, gourds, cocoa-nut shells, small 


wooden stools, which serve for pillows, and a 
large stool for the head of the family to sit on. 
Their houses are, however, of little other use 
than to sleep in, and shelter them from the wea- 
ther, for they usually take their-meals in the open. 
air. 

In the construction of their boats they shew 
much ingenuity and dexterity, though their 
tools are only adzes of a smooth black stone, 
augres of sharks’ teeth, and rasps of the rough 
skin of a fish fixed on flat slips of wood.— 
‘The implements which they use as knives; are of 
shells. : : : 
Their fishing lines are made from the fibres of 
the cocoa-nut husk, plaited, and the large cor- 
dage by twisting several of these plaits together. 
Their small fishing hooks are, éntirely of pearl 
shell, but the large ones are only covered with it 
on the back, the points or barbs being of tortoise- 
shell. They have also, nets, some of which aré 
of a very delicate texture: these they use to catch 

oer the 
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the fish which remain in the holes of the reefs, 
when the tide is out. The other employments 
are making musical reeds, flutes, warlike wea- 
pons, and stools or pillows. The reeds have eight, 
nine, or ten pieces placed parallel to each other, 
but not in any regular progression, so that none 
of them have more than six notes; and the flutes 
are a joint of bamboo, close at both ends, with 
six holes, three of which only are used in playing, 
which is done by applying the thumb of the left 
hand to the left nostril, and blowing into one of 
the holes with the other; and though the notes 
are but three, they produce a pleasing simple 
music. 

Their weapons are clubs highly carved, spears, 
darts, and bows and ‘arrows, which latter, how- 
‘Over, seem to be used only to kill birds, and not 
in war. 

"Yams, plantains, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit, 
form the greatest part of their vegetable diet. OF 
their animal food, the chief’ articles are hogs, 
fowls, fish, and all sorts of shell fish, The lower 
people also eat rats and dogs. Fowl and turtle 

‘seem to be only occasional daintics reserved for 
their cliefs. , 

“Their meat is in general drest by baking, and is 
eat. without any kind of sauce ; their beverage at 
their meals is confined to water, or cocoa-nut milk. 
Their food is divided into portions, each to 
serve a certain number, and these portions are 
again subdivided, so that seldom more than two 
or three persons are seen eating together at* their 

repasts. 
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repasts. The women and men in general eat 
together, but there are certain ranks that can 
neither eat nor drink in company. They seem to 
have no set time for their meals, but they all 
take one during the night. They go to rest as soon 
as it is dark, and rise with the dawn. 

They are fond of society, and form conversa- 
tion parties at one another’s houses. Their other 
amusements are singing, dancing, and music per- 

_ formed by the women. ; 

‘ ‘Their public diversions are single combats and 
wrestling, in which women as well as men exhi- 
bit; dances, in which upwards of 100 men some- 
times are engaged, to the music of hollow pieces 
of wood beat on with sticks, and accompanied by 
a chorus of vocal music: the women also perform, 
in their public dances. 

One of their chief pleasures is the drinking 
kava, a beverage composed of the root ofa spe- 
cies of pepper ; the process of brewing which is 
not very delicate. A company being assembled, 
the root is produced, and being broken in small 
pieces, and the dirt scraped off by servaiits, each 
person receives a piece, which, alter chewing, he 
spits into a plantain leaf. The person appointed 
to prepare the liquor, receives all the mouthfulls 
into a wooden bowl, and adds as much water ‘as 
will make it of a proper strength ; it is then well 
mixed with the hands, and some loose stufl, of 
which the mats are made, is thrown on the sur- 
face, which intercepts. the fibres, and is wrung 
hard to get as much liquor out of it. as possible. 

; elt 
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It is then served out to the company in cups of 
about a quarter of a pint each. This liquor has 
an intoxicating, or rather stupifying effect, on 
those not used to it; and it is so disagreeable, that 
even the natives, though they drink it several 
times in the forenoon, cannot swallow it without 
making wry faces. 

The bulk of the people are satisfied with one 
wife, but the chiefs have commonly several ; and 


though female thastity in the unmarried of the | 


lower order is in little,estimation, those of the 
higher orders are discreet in this respect, and con- 
jugal infidelity is very rare. 

Their mourning is very severe, cutting and 


burning their flesh, beating their teeth with stones, . 


end inflicting on themselves every kind of tor- 
ment. The dead are buried, wrapped up in mats 
or cloth. When they labour imder any severe 
and dangerous malady, they ent off one, or both 


of their little fingers, which they think the divinity 


will accept in lieu of their bodies. 

They have no priests, but are not, therefore, 
without religious ideas; and though they seem to 
have no notion of future punishment, they believe 
that they are justly punished on earth. 

Each district, and every family of the higher 
orders, has its respective tutelary God, and each 
individual his odooa or attendant. spirit, who par- 
takes more of the evil than the good genius, 
being supposed to inflict diseases, and who is, 
therefore, propiiiated by sxerifices, and even some- 
times by human ones. 


The 
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The greatest of their gods is Higgo-layo, the 
lord of the country of the dead, which lies far 
distant, and whither the souls of their chiefs, on 
their release, is immediately conveyed in a fast 
sailing canoe, there to riot for ever in the en- 


joyment ofall sensual pleasures. As to the souls 


of the lower class, they are eaten by an imagi- 


‘nary bird, which walks on their graves. 


The elements have also their subordinate dei- 
ties, who are often at variance with each other. 
The goddess of the wind is named Cala Filatonga, 
and is believed to cause the ‘hurricanes, ‘which 
sometimes visit. the islands. 

Their islands they suppose to rest on the shoul- 
ders of the god AZowee, who being tired of his 


“burden, often endeavours to shake it off, which 


produces the earthquakes, to which the islands are 
also subject. 

The same religious system is not, however, pre- 
valent throughout all the islands, but the general _ 
ideas are the same. -Their morais, or burying 
grounds, are also places of religious worship. 

Their form of government somewhat resem- 
bles the feudal system of our forefathers, being 


_ composed of a king, several powerful hereditary 
chiefs, almost independent of the king, and nu- 


merous lesser chiefs; dependent on ‘the former. 
As to the lower class, they are almost the slaves 
of these chiefs, to whom they are Pree 


. submissive. 


The peculiar honours paid to the king are 
that no one is allowed to walk over his head, 
and 
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and whenever he walks out, every one must sit 
down till he is past.. The method of saluting 
his majesty is by sitting down before him, bow. 
ing the head to the sole of his foot, and touch- 
ing it with the upper and under sides of the fine 
gers of both hands. After thus salutme the 
‘king, or any great chief, the hands must not 
touch food of any kind until they are washed or 
rubbed with the leaves of’ plants, as a substitute 
for water. If the king enters the house of a sub- 
ject, it can never be inhabited again by its owner ; 
hence the king has a house in every district. 

The language of the Friendly Islanders, which 
is‘from the Malay root, is sufficiently copious for 
all the ideas of the people ; harmonious in con- 
yersation ; and is adapted both to song and reci- 
“lative. _ [ts construction is simple, and in some of 
its rules it agrees with other languages; as for 
instance, in the degrees of comparison, but the 
nouns or verbs scem to have no inflections. The 
extent of their verbal numeration is 100,000. 

The cloth of their garments is made of the 
bark of the slender stalks of the paper mulberry 
cultivated for the purpose, and is thus perform- 
ed. The outer rind of the bark being scraped 


off, the inner is rolled up to make it flat, and is” 


macerated in water for a night; it is then laid on 
the trunk of a ‘tree, squared, and beat with a 
wooden instrument full of grooves on all sides, 
until a piece of cloth is produced, and the longer 
it is beat, the finer and closer is the cloth. When 

- this 
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this operation is finished, the pieces, which are 
usually from four to six feet in length, and a half 
as broad, are spread out to dry, and are atter- 
wards joined together by smearing the edges 
with the viscous juice of a berry. Having’ been 
thus lengthened, they are laid over a large piece 
of wood with a kind of stamp between made of 
a fibrous substance closely intgrwoven. They 
then take a bit of cloth, and dipping it in a 
certain juice expressed from the bark of a tree, 
rub it briskly over the cloth, which gives it a dull 

brown colour and a dry gloss. y 
The other islands of this group discovered since 
the voyage of Captain Cook, are Lata, Hamoa, 
Vavao, on the north, all fertile and populous. 
South of the Friendly Islands are Tasman, or Pyl- 
start Island, the Isle Vasquez, or Maurelle, and” 
the group of Kermandec, midway between the- 
Friendly Islands and New Zealand. The principal 
of this group are, Sunday Island, or Raoul, in 
29° 12’; 178°. 20' W. = Macauley’s Island, two 
miles and a half long N.W. and S.E. moderately 
elevated on the east; its only vegetation is coarse 
grass and the mangrove; the surface is covered 
with burnt rock and pumice stone, evincing the 
existence of volcanic fires. It has no running 
water, but from the decp gullies observed, it is 
probably subject to heavy rains. ‘ Rats and mice 
were observed on it.. Five leagues south of this 
island are the two barren and rocky Curtis islets. 
Recherche Island, in this group, is ofa triangular 
, shape 
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shape and of moderate height ; there is anchorage 
and a run of’ fresh water on the west. The Hope 
rock is half a mile in circuit, and eighty yards 
high, 31° 82'S., and 181° 90' E. ; : 
On ‘the north side of the Friendly group are 
many scattered islands, of which the following 
are the best known. Traitor’s island of Le Maire 
(Keppel island of, Wallis), three miles and a half 
long, has fresh water and anchorage, and is in- 
habited ; Cocos of Le Maire (Boscawen of Wallis), 
is three leagues in circuit rising in a high peak; 


Horn Island of Le Maire-seems to be ? Enfant 


Perdu of Bougainville, “ Wallis Island, further 
north, is a mile long, of middling height and co- 
vered with trees; on the west it is lined by a reef 
in which is an opening capable of receiving ships. 





NAVIGATOR'S ISLANDS, 


The group discovered and named NavicaTor’s 
Istanps, by Bougainville, was also visited by'La 
Perouse.» The known number is seven, but the 
names given them by the French navigators, 
and those in Arrowsmith’s Chart of the Grand 
Ocean are very different ; they are from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E. as follow: Otawhy (Pola fr.), Ga- 


linesse fr, Oatdoah (Oyolava fr.), Tootooillah’ 


(Maouna fr.), Tanfooe fr., Leone fr., Tooma- 
hooah (Opoun fr.) The natives reckon three other 
islands to the S. W. This chain received the name’ 
of Navigator’s Islands from the number of canoes 

of 


Friendly 
dsiands, 
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Nericutor's of the natives, and their dexterity in the manage- 
ment of them, circumstances which are, how. 
ever, common to all Polynesia. 

“These islands are elevated with borders of low 
land towards the sea, and generally surrounded 
by reefs. Tootooillah or Maouna, is extremely 
fertile, abounding in cocoa nuts, bread fruit, and 
oranges ; hogs are so plentiful that in twenty hours 
La Perouse procured five hundred, besides fowls 
and pigeons. The island has several cascades, and 
on the coral -beaches were picked up basaltic 
pebbles. Oatooah or Oyolava, according to La 
Perouse, equals Otaheite in beauty and size, as 
weil as in fertility and population ; and this navi- 
gator estimates the whole population of the chain 
at four hundred thousand, which, however, ap- 
pears to be far beyond the truth. 

At Maouna, Captain de Langle, the . compa- 
nion of La Perouse, the naturalist of the expedi- 
tion, and nine men, were treacherously murdered 
by the natives, in whose friendly appearance they 
placed an imprudent confidence. The natives of 
these islands equal or excel the Otahcitians in the 
various kinds of manufactures, and particularly in 
that of akind of linen with some plant resembling 
flax. The same disgusting licentiousness in the 
intercourse of the sexes was observed here as at 
the Society Islands. an 

Penrhyn Island is solitary, small, low, and co- 
vered with trees, discovered in 1789, latitude 9° 
410°. lonsitude 157° 45’. 
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Caroline Island, discovered by Broughton, in 
1796, is five miles long. 





MARQUESAS, 


The isles Marquesas lay in ‘a chain NiW. 
and 8. E., being,composed of two groups; the 
south-easternmost, discovered by Mendana, in 
1795, and named after Don Garcias de Mendoza, 
Marquis of Canete, and then Viceroy of Peru. 
To the four seen by Mendana, Capt. Cook added 
a fifth in 1774, and in April 1791 the American 
Captain Ingraham discovered the north-western 
group. .In June of the same year this group was 
visited by Marchand, a French navigator, who, 
yt knowing of the prior discovery, named them 
Isles de la Révolution. In March 1792, Lieut.’ 
Hergest, the unfortunate companion of Vancou- 
ver, touched at the same group, and after him, 
Captain Vancouver named them Hergest’s Islands, 
In December 1792, Roberts, another American 
Captain, visited them, and it would appear gave 
them the general name of Washington, though 
Ingraham also gave this name to one of them. 
The fact of prior discovery by the Americans be- 
ing undoubted, justice demands that the name of 
Washington should be continued to them. The. 
synonimous names of the different islands are as 
follow ; ; 

Native Names, ‘ European Names. Navigators, 
Ohitoa ° ; 

Ohitaoah (Wilson). }sta. 3 Madelena. Mendana. 


ay 


VCL, WV. E * QOnataya 


Mosqneeas. 
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Native Names. E a Names, Navigators, 
Onataya (Ww ison) uropean Names Navigators, 
Motane. St. Pedro. wees Mendana. 
Ohitahoo (Wilson 
Towata. ( ) Sta. Christina.. . Ditto. 
Ohevahova (Wilson) Domini 7 
Hoivahova, } ominica..... Ditto. 


Teebooa (Wilson) Hood ..,...2.. Cook. - 
Fetugu Krusenstern. ‘Adams .” sare lalate - Ingraham. 
Rooapooah (Wilson) es Marchand .... Marchand. 
Uapoah (Krusen- Trevenen .... |: Hergest. 

* stern). Jefferson ..... Roberts 
Rooahoogah he : .. ee. Hergest. 


Y, o TT 
Uahuga (Krusen- Massachusets. . Roberts. 
stern). 
Federal...... Ingraham. 


-Nooaheevah (Wilion) | Baux ........ Marchand, 


Nukahiva (Krusen). ee H. Martin . Hergest. 

, Adams....... Roberts. 

Unknown, one mile; Lincoln... .. Ingraham. 
and a half S.E. of ( Revolution. .. Roberts. 


“ Uapoah, two miles) Platte........ Marchand. 
in circuit. Level ....... Wilson. 
Franklin. .... Ingraham. 
Mottuaity, (two is-) Two Brothers. Marchand. 
lands. Hergest rocks. Hergest. 
Blake....... . Roberts. 
re Knox *.....05 Ingraham.- 
‘= | { Haw. . poe ee eeee- Marchand. 
mY Freemantle . .. Roberts. 
ey Hancock. ... Ingraham. 
z oe {cana Sate dukes . Marchand. 
a U Langdon. . +65 Roberts. 


«The 
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The Marqueses are elevated, volcanic, and 
rocky, but the vallies are well watered by rivulets, 
‘and afford the same vegetable productions as the 
Society Islands. The hog and rat are the only 
quadrupeds ; the first of a very smail size, seldom 
weighing twelve pounds. These islands iuie also 
the common fowls, but not abundant. 

The inhabitants are painted as the handsomest 
of the Polynesian race, and in their manners differ 
little from the Otahcitians, the same licentious in- 
tercourse of the sexes characterizing both, as weil 
as the same prostitution of their women to stran- 
‘gers, a custom which produced an adventure to 
oné of the good missionaries, the relation of which 
would make a stoic smile :* and little less shock- 
‘ing than the offered caresses of the Marquesan 
princess, was the indecent appearance of the fe- 
males who visited the ship ; for their clothes not 
bearing the wet, in these visits they were left on 
shore, and their sole dress was such as recalled 
the idea of our mother Eve. - The green leaves, 
however, attracting the appetite of the goats-on 
‘board the ship, when the women turned to 
defend those before, the hungry animals attacked 
them behind, so that they were soon reduced to a 
perfect state of nudity, to the great scandal of the 
brethren. 

Ohitoa,t he south-easternmost of the Marquesa 
group, is five leagues in circuit. Mendana an- 
chored in a good bay on the south side. 

Onatayia is three leagues in circuit, and appa- 
rently little fertile. 

E2 *  Otihatoo 


® Miccionary Voease nace 144. 49% Edit. 
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Otihatoo’ is three leagues long, composed e12- 
tirely of hills with fertile vallies. The Bay of 
Madre de Dios of Mendana, or Revolution of 
Cook, near the middle of the west side, is a good 
anchorage with abundance of fresh water. i 

Ohevahoa is six leagues long, and composed of 
steep hills well wooded. In the centre of the islancl 
rocky precipices start up in the shape of obelisks, 
pinnacles, &c. in such confusion as to Jeave no 
doubt of their being produced by a convulsion of 
nature. 

Fetuga is small, but elevated, with many rocks 
round it. : os 

Uapoah is six miles long, composed of threé or 


four hills with rocky summits; at the S.W. end is — 
a good bay, and others on the south side. 


Uahuga is six leagues in-circuit. The west side 
is rocky and lined by a reef: on the S.W. is a 
good bay. It rises in a lofty mountain of consider- 
able height. ; ; 

Nukahiva is the largest of this chain, being 
sixteen leagues long S.E. and S.W. ; its south 
coast is composed of lofty and rugged rocks, 
down which tumble many beautiful cascades, one 
from a height of two thousand feet. On this side 
are three good bays, named Comptroller’s Bay, 
(Hergest) Port Anna Maria, and Tchitschigoff 
(Krusenstern). _ : 

Hiau and Fattuhu are two un inhabitedislands, 
but visited by the people of the other islands for 
cocoa-nuts. ae Bae 

Between the Friendly and Society groups are the 
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tollowing scattered islands. Savage Island of Cook 
19° 2’; 169° 30° W. 

Palmerston’s Island of Cook 1774, is formed 
by nine or ten spots of earth joined by coral reefs ; 
the largest spot is not above one mile in circum- 
fiance. and not more than three feet above the 
level the of sea; they form a semicircle enclosing a 
bay or lagoon on 7 the west. here is no anchor- 
age found them, but safe landing for boats. The 
soil, which consists of a very thin layer of ve- 
getable mould over a coral base, is covered with 
bushes, and a good many cocoa-nut trees.. They 
are uninhabited, have no fresh water, but are fre- 

_quented by great numbers of men of war and, 
tropic birds, and boobies; some owls, curlews, 
sand sand pipers were also seen on them, as well as 
small brown rats. Fish is abundant. 2 

“ At one part of the reef, which bounds the 

lake within,” says Captain Cook,* “ there was a 
large bed of coral almost even with the surface, 
which afforded perhaps one of the most enchant- 
ing prospects that nature has any where produced, 
Its base was fixed to the shore, but reached so far 
in that it could not be seen, so that it seemed to 
be suspended in the water, which deepened so 
suddenly, that, at the distance of a few yards, 
there might be seven or eight fathoms. The sea 
was at this time quite unruffled, and the sun 
shining bright exposed the various sorts of coral 
‘in the most beautiful order ; some parts branching 
into the water with great luxurianee, others laying 
eollected in round balls, and in various other fi- 
E3 : gures 5 
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gures 3 all which, were greatly heightened by 
spangles of the richest colours, that glowed from 
a number of large clams, which were every where 
interspersed: But the appearance of these was 
still inferior to that of the multitude of fishes, 
that glided gently along, seemingly with the most 
perfect security. The colours of the different 
sorts were the most beautiful That can be ima- 
gined; the yellow, blue, red, black, &c. far 
exceeding any thing that art can produce. Their 
various forms, also, contributed to increase the 
richness of this submarine grotto, which could 
not be surveyed without a pleasing ‘transport, 
‘mixed, however, with regret, that a work, so 
stupendously elegant should be concealed, in a 
place where mankind could seldom have an opr 
portunity of rendering the praises justly due to 
so enchanting a scene.” —18° 0' 5 163° 12’ W. 
Hervey Island, of Cook, 1774, named Terrouge 
Atooa by the natives, is similar to Palmerston’s 
Island, being composed of three or four spots of 
dry ground, covered with bushes, joined by reefs, 
and is six leagues in circumference. There is no 
anchorage round it. The natives seem to differ 
materially from those of the Society Islands of 
Cook, though their language is the same, They 
are of a darker colour, and have much more sa- 
vage features, resembling the natives of New 
Zealand; neither are they so friendly as the for-. 
mer. Their hair is strong and black, sometimes 
worn loose, at others tied ina bunch.on the crown 
of the head, while some have it cut short. Their 
only 
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only covering is a narrow strip of mat round the 
loins, nor do they appear to practice tattooing. 
19 18/5 158° 54/ W. 

Otakootaia, or Venooa-ette,* is about three 
leagues in circumference, not more than six feet 
above the level of the sea, and has no anchorage 
or. fresh water. Besides bushes, it has cocoa- 
nuts—is uninhahited—but sometimes visited by 
the natives of the neighbouring island of Wateeoo. 
Boats can land on the west side. 19° 51’; 
158° Qu! W. 

Wateeo is four leagues S.E. of Otakootaia, and 
about six leagues in circumference. Its surface 
is diversified with small hills, entirely covered 
with verdure, and it produces the cocoa palm, 
plantain, bread-fruit, the tow plant, and other 
Vegetables of these seas; and is well supplied 
with hogs. The natives are similar to those of 
the Society Islands, and received Captain Cook 
with chearfulness and hospitality. 

At this island, that navigator met three natives 
of Otaheite, who had been driven by the winds 
and currents thus far to leeward, in attempting to 
pass in a canoe to Uliatea. Captain Cook after 
relating their story observes, “ The application 
of the above narrative is obvious; it will serve to 
explain better than a thousand conjectures of 
speculative reasohers, how the detached parts of 
the earth, and in particular, how the islands of 
the South Sea may have been first peopled, es- 
pecially those that lie remote from any inhabited 
continent, er from each other.’ But this fact, 
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as well as others of the same nature, proves di- 
rectly the contrary of the inference deduced from 
it by Captain Cook ; namely the peopling of - 
Polynesia from the west, for in all these instances 
the natives have been driven from east to west by 
the trade wind‘ and equatorial currents, and hence 
the real consequence. would seem to be the de- 
tivation of the Polynesian race from America, a 
consequence, however, which every physical and. 
moral feature of these people forbid us to adopt. 

Mangeea Island, south of Watecoo, is five 
leagues in circuit, rising in the middle-to hills, 
visible ten leagues. The S.W. shore is composed 
of cliffs of sand stone ten feet high, with many 
caverns worn by the sea. The north shore is_ 
composed of broken land, with ravines and in, 
tervals of sandy beach. Captain Cook found 
neither anchorage nor landing place. The natives 
resemble those, of Wateeoo. 

Several degrees farther east are met other 
scattered islands, in the following succession. 
Oheteroa, a high island, four leagues in circuit : 
it abounds in the casuarina, and is inhabited; 

Toobooai, five leagues long, rises in hills of 
considcrable elevation, with a narrow border of 
Jow land, edged by a sandy beach, and covered 
with lofiy trees. The hills are clothed with grass 
and trees in tufts, except some patches of rock. 
On the N.W. side is anchorage and landing for 
boats, through a break in the reef. The: in- ° 
habitants appear unfriendly. 23° 25’; 149° 20' W. 
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High Island, of Captain Broughton, is in latitude 
23° 42’, longtude 148° 03' W.- 

Again proceeding to the north.we meet two 
insignificant islands, forming the western limit of 4 
the Society chain: They are named Genuavra, 
the Scilly of Wallis, and probably the del Pele- 
gtino of Quiros, a group of low patches, on a 
reef 16° 30’; 255° 10‘ W. ‘The second is a 
similar célleetion of islets, named Mapija by the 
Society islanders, and Lord Howe’s Island by 
Wallis, probably the Fugitiva of Quiros, 16° 46! ; 
154° 8’ W. both these islands are uninhabited, 





SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


The group to which Captain Cook gave the 
name of Society Islands, consists of six only, 
~ viz. Marua, Bolabola, Tubia, Otaha, Ulietea, and 
Huaheine; but to these we may add Otaheite, 
Eimao, Sir Charles Saunders’s, Tethuroa, and 
Miatea. ; : 

Otahéite being nearly in the centre of the’ 
‘group, and the most considerable and celebrated, 
deserves to be first noticed. 

It seems certain that this island is the Sagit- 
turia of Mendana, so long jooked for in vain, 
until it was discovered by Wallis in 1766, who 
named it King George the Third’s Island. In 
the same year it was visited by Bougainville, who, 
+ unacquainted with the Eaglish navigator’s prior 
discovery, named it New Cythera. Finally, Cap- | 
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tain Cook nearly completed the knowledge of it 
in his three voyages; avd what he left undone 
has been amply accomplished by the frequent 
visits paid to it since, and above all, by the nar- 
ratives of the missionaries, who resided in the 
island for considerable periods. 

Otaheite is composed of two circular peninsulas,’ 
joined by an isthmus, three miles broad. The 
north west peninsula is much the largest, and 
both together are about 100 miles in circum: 
ference... Both rise in lofty hills, leaving only a 
border of low land, of three miles in breadth, 
towards the sea. The whole island is surrounded 
by reefs, in which, however, are several openings, 
forming good anchorage. ; , 

«Perhaps there is scarcely a spot in the uni- 
verse,” says Captain Cook,* “ that affords a moré 
luxuriant prospect than the south-east part of 
Otaheite. The hills are high and steep, and in 
many places craggy. But they are covered to 
the very summit with trees and shrubs, in such a 
manner, that the spectator can scarcely help 
thinking, that the very rocks possess the property 
of producing and supporting their verdant cloth- 
ing. The flat land which bounds those hills 
toward the sea, and the interjacent valleys, also 
teem with various productions, that grow with 
the most exuberant vigour, and at once fill the 
mind of the beholder with the idea, that no place 


upon earth can outdo this, in the-strength and 
beauty 


® Vol. ii. p. 144. 
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-beauty of vegetation. Nature has been no less 
liberal in: distributing rivulets, which are found in 
every valley; and as they approach the sea, often 
divide into two or three branches, fertilizing the 
flat lands through which they run. .The ha- 
bitations of the natives are scattered without 
order, upon the flats; and many of them ap- 
pearing toward the shore, presented a delightful 
scene, viewed from our ships; especially as the 
sea, within the reef, which bounds the coast, is 
perfectly still, and affords a safe navigation at all 
times for the inhabitants, who: are often seen 
paddling in their canoes indolently along, in 
passing from place to place, or in going to fish.” 


In ascending the hills, the vegetable earth of 


the low ground changes to clay and marl cf dif- 
ferent colours, covering a tender grey rock. 
Basaltes seems to predominate in the upper 
_ region. . 
“The trade wind between ESE. and ENE 
prevails generally throughout the year, and Shen 
moderate, is accompanied with fine clear weather ; 
but wher it blows fresh, it is usually cloudy, with 
showers of rain. In December and January, it 
sometimes blows for four or five days between 
W.N.W. and N.W. with dark cloudy weather and 
rain, and of these variations the natives of the 
islands to leeward take advantage to visit Ota 
heite. Winds from 8.W. to W.S.W. are more 
frequent, and sometimes blow in brisk squalls, 
with dark cloudy weatheay a sultry atmosphere, 


and thunder and lightning: when they veer to 
: ners oe 
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the south of S.W. they are sometimes so strong 
as to blow down houses and cocoa-nut trees; but 
these tornadoes are never of long duration. 

The Otaheitans have names or personifications 


‘for these different winds :—the trade wind they 


call Maarace; between the S.E. and 8.S.E. Maoai; 
between the W.N.W. and N.W. Tocrou; between 
N.W. and North, Erapotaia, Who, according to 
their mythology, isthe wife of Tocrou; between 
S.W. and W.S.W. Etoa; and between S.W. and 
South, Farooa. ‘ 
The vegetable peeeote of the island are, 
yams, taro root, sugar cane, the kava, and others 
used as food, plantain, bread fruit, cocoa nut ; 
the sandal wood is also found in the mountains, 
and a great number of other beautiful woods. ¢ 
TI he. natural fertility of the soil, and the fine- 
ness of the climate, reduce the labours of culti- 
vation to almost nothing; and the yams, cloth 
plant, of which the seeds are brought from the 
mountains, the kava, and the plantain, are the 
only vegetables that require the slightest attention. 
The yam they plant in the same manner’as at the 
Friendly Islands. The kava and cloth plant re- 
quire no other care than to cover them from the 
sun, when young, with the leaves of the bread. . 
fruit tree. The plantain demands no more than 


‘cutting off the old stems when the fruit is gather- 


ed, and new ones have shot up. The cocoa-nut, - 
after it is a foot or two above ground, is left to 
itself ;* and the breadruit tree reproduces itself 
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instead of cultivating, it is sometimes Necessary 
to remove it, to make way for other vegetables. 
The only animal found on the island by the first 
discoverers was the hog, the breed of which has 
been since much improved by some left behind 
by two Spanish ships in 1774; who also left some 
goats and dogs, both of which have multiplied. 
The natural curiosities of the island are, as far 


as we know, confined to two, of which the prin-. 


cipal is a lake of fresh water, on the top of one 


of the highest mountains; to go to which, from 


Matavai bay, and return, requires three or four 
days. It is said to be fathomless, and to abound 
in enormous eels, which are sometimes caught by 
the natives, who venture on the lake on rafis 
made of wild plantain trees. The second curiosity 
is a pond, the water of which, though limpid, de- 
posits a yellow sediment, and if drank is fodnd’ a 
mortal poison, as well as causing those who bathe 
in it to break out in blotches. 

The natives of Otahcite differ materially from 
those of the Friendly Islands, in their physical as 
well as moral character. They are‘infinitely more 
delicately formed, and of a much fairer complex. 
ion, which is probably owing to their more indo. 
lent mode of life, arising from the superior ferti- 
" lity of the country. But this superior beauty is 
also accompanied with a degree of langour and 
want of animation, most particularly remarkable 
in their athletic amuscments, such as wrestling 
and boxing, which are mere children’s play to the 
diversions of the same kind in the I'riendly Is- 

lands. 
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Jands. The women of Otaheitc, according to 
Captain Cook, are more beautiful than those of. 
the Friendly Islands, possessing all those physical 
characteristics that distinguish the female sex in 
the most polished countries. 

The Otaheitans are subject to several mortal 
and loathsome diseases, amongst which are the 
scrophula, a disease called hottati, which produces 
a crcoked back, indolent swellings of the extre- 
mities, dropsy, intermitting fevers, dysentery, &c. 
and a disease produced by the immoderate use of 


‘the kava, wbich causes them to break out, in 


blotches, and to waste away to skeletons. This | 
beverage is here chiefly confined to the better 
sort, and is prepared in a less disgusting manner 
than at the Friendly Islands; the stalks and leaves 
as well as the roots being bruised, and water 
poured over them, without the process of chew- 
ing, neither do large companies assemble to drink 
it, as at the former islands. : 

Their general food consists’ of at least nine- 
tenths vegetables; and though of these they have 
usually the greatest abundance, from tlfe neglect 
of cultivation, or unfavourable seasons, scarcities, 
and even famines, sometimes occur, in which 
great numbers perish. When the bread fruit and 
yams are consumed, they have recourse to various 
roots which grow wild in the mountains. 

Of animal food a very small portion falls at any 
time to the share of the lower class, and then it 
consists of fish, sea eggs, and other marine pro- 
ductions. The great chiefs are alone able to eat 


pork 
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pork every day, and the inferior ones, according 
to their ranks, once a week, fortnight, or month. 
When the island is impoverished by war, or other 
causes, the king prohibits bis.subjects of every 
rank from killing hogs, and a similar prohibition 
is also secasionally extended to fowls.. 

The meals are very numerous, their first repast 
being at two o’cleck in the morning, after which 
they again go to:sleep, and their last at eight 
o’clock in the evening, The women have not 
only the mortification of not being allowed to eat 
with the men, but are’ prohibited all the better 
sorts of food, such as turtle, some kinds of fish, 
and several kinds of plantains, and it is very sel- 
dom that even those of the first rank are allowed 
to eat pork. The women are also obliged to serve 
up their own victuals, for they might ccrtainly 
starve before any grown man, even of the lowest 
class, would do them such an office. The chil 
dren of each sex also eat apart. 

«« When Otaheite was rediscovered by our Eng- 
lish navigators, it became the envy and admira- 
tion of Europe. These who placed happiness in 
the indulgence of sensual appetite, and freedom 
in the absence of legal and moral restraints, were 
loud in their praises of the New Cythera; and all 
regarded these islanders as singularly favoured by 
Providence, because their food was produced 
spontaneously, and because they had no other bu- 
siness in life than to enjoy existence. But now 
that they are better known, ‘jt appears indubitably 


that their moral iniquities exceed those of any 
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other people, ancient or. modern, savage or civi- 
lized. Independent of the licentious intercourse 
of the sexes, the horrid practice of infanticide, 
human sacrifices, &c. crimes against nature are 
habitually committed without shame, and as if to 
shew to what loathsomeness of pollution a de- 
praved imagination will have recourse, when sated 
with all or rdinary abominations, the missionaries 
assure us that a society was formed at Otaheite, 
who in their meetings were to eat human ordure 
as the seal and sacrament ot their association.” 
The abominable society*ef Arreoys, is composed 
of those of both sexes of superior rank who, posses- 
sing the means and the inclination to procure a suc- 
cession of fresh connections, are constantly roam- 
“ing about, and spend their youths in, the’ most li- 
centious enormities. When an Arreoy woman is 
delivered of a child, a piece of cloth dipped in 
water is applied to the nose and mouth, which 
suffocates it; but if natural affection leads the pa- 
rents to preserve their offspring, they are obliged 
to retire from this society, and live afterwards as 
man and wife. . 
The only ceremony in the coming together of 
the sexes is, that the man is obliged to make a 
7 present to the father of the rs irl, and if this pre- 
sent is not esteemed largg enough, the father 
makes no scruple of obliging her to quit her lover 
and live with another, who may be more liberal. 
Besides these cases where the horrid custom of 
infanticide préyails, there are others; thus, if a 
person of ei:ffer sex of superior rank is connected 
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with one of inferior, the children are invariably 
destroyed ; and among the lower class, it is com- 
mon for women to destroy their three first chil- 
dren, particularly females, for girls are much more 
generally destroyed than boys, and hence women 
are become so scarce, that few can afford to pur- 
chase wives, and the women being sought for in 
proportion to their scarcity are continually chang. 
ing, and by the reaction of evil, destroying their 
offspring to be without incumbranice. - 

Among this depraved, race old age is treated 
with disrespect, and “old man” is a term of the 


highest contempt. The sick are generally totally . 


neglected, and often put to death by their rela- 
tions. peered apres: 2 


_ Such is the charicter given of the Otaheitans - 


by some of their European visitors, while accord. 

_ing to others this picture is overcharged and ca- 
lumnious. Captain Wilsoit assures us, that it is 
as difficult in this country as any other to have a 
criminal intercourse with married women, or even 
with single ones, except those of the lowest class, 
and even among them many are chaste. _ It is true 
there exists here a class of prostitutes, more nu- 
merous, perhaps, than in other places, and such 
are the women that fiequent the ships of Europeans 
and their camps on shere. ‘ 

The missionaries also assure us that they have 
never seen any indecency committed in public, 
and that their licentious dances are only performed 
by young rakes, and never,but in the theatre ; 
they also tell us, ihat as mothers and wives 
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the Otsheitans do not dishonour human nature, 
being attentive to the interests of their husbands, 
and careful of their offspring. Amongst them- 
selves property is sacred, and the last will of the 
deceased scrupulously executed, and injurious 
words, violence, and theft are severely punished. 
_ ‘The religious system of the Otaheitans is very 
extensive and complicated. It appears that they 
believe in a kind of trinity, existing in a father, 
ason, and a bird or spirit. This supreme divinity 
resides in a palace.in the heavens, with many 
other deities of inferior’ order, named Eatuas, 
and collectively F hana po, or children of 
the night. The genealogy of their god§ is 
like all other theogenies, a system of allegorical 
-eosmography. “The isles of the ocean are the frag- 
ments of a great continent, which the gods in an- 
ger broke to pieces. The éi-une divinities have 
a temple in the district of Oparree, but are only 
invoked in great public calamities, the daily prayers 
being addressed to the Eatuas. Each family has 
also its thi, or protecting genius, who is the an- 
thor of its good and evil fortune. The souls of 
the dead they believe to be eaten by the holy, bird 
or deity, and after being purified by a transmuta- 
dion into his substance, take flight and become 
ee who watch over the fate of mortals. 
wey strongly believe in the immortality of the 
Soe and in the doctrine of future rewards. The 
fahooras or priests are very numerous and power- 
ful, and the chiefs on solemn. occasions officiate in 


the sacrifices, _ 
ATT 
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All the ambition of an‘Otaheitan is to have a 
grand morai, or family mausoleum, which is al- 
ways placed in the most romantic situations, un- 
der the shade of funereal trees, where the as- 
pect of rocks and the murmur of waters inspire a 
pleasing melancholy. The corpses are placed on 
elevated stages, named tapapoo, where they re- 
‘main until the flesh is consumed, when the bones 
are collected and deposited in the morai. Mourn- 
ing consists in cutting the flesh with the tooth of 


ae shark, so that the blood and tears form a hor- 


rible mixture. 

Human sacrifices are offered on various occa- 
sions, such as previous to going to war,: on the 
sickness of any of the royal family, on the inves- 
titure of the king, &c:: in the last case, every 
chief offers from one to three victims, in propor- 
tion to the size of his district. ‘They are always 
of the lowest class, generally criminals, and are 
knocked on the head by surprize, or while asleep, 
so that they have no warning of their fate; the 
ceremony consists in the priests plucking out the 
‘bowels atid one eye, which latter he presents to 
the king on a plantain leaf. Prisoners taken. in 
war are also often sacrificed. They practice cit- 
cumceision, not from any religious motive, but 
from an idea of cleanliness, and both sexes are 
tatooed in-various parts of the body. 

The government is a mixture of despotism and 
aristocracy. The honours paid to the king are of 
the most extravagant nature. Whatever place he 


enters is made sacred by his presence, and no per- 
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gon but his domestics may enter it afterwards; 
he is therefore carried on men’s shoulders when 
out of his own immediate domain, for wherever a 
royal foot’ touches is sanctified ground. The 
king’s dignity does not permit him to feed him- 
self, and all persons in passing him, or any of the 
royal family, or even his house, must strip the 
breast and shoulders. Every word in which the 
name of the king enters as a part is forbidden to 
be spoken. 
“The son of the king itamediately on his birth 
suceceds to the title and’ honours of his father, 
and the latter descends to the rank of regent; but 
if the king has no son, his brother succeeds him 
at his death. e 
To the royal family succeed ‘the erees or great 
chiefs, who possess and govern large districts, and 
are almost independent; the éowhas are generally 
relations of the erees, who govern subdivisions of 
their districts; the rattiras are the possessors of 
freehold lands; the manahoenics the cultivators, 
without property but free in their persons; and 
finally the towtows, who are servants, sor rather 
slaves. The individuals of the inferior. classes are 
precluded from rising beyond the rank of towha. 
‘Since the discovery of the island by the English, 
it has been almost continually at war with its 
neighbours.. Their battles are all of the naval 
kind. Their war canoes are numerous, and in them 
they fight hand to hand on stages, the vanquished 
usually jumping overboard, and endeavouring to 
save themselves by swimming; for they never give 
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quarter, except to reserve the prisoner for a more 
horrid death the next day. A single battle, there- 
fore, generally decides the war, and often causes 
whole islands to change their sovereigns. 

‘The language of the Otaheitans is radically 
the same as that spoken in ail the islands of this 
ocean, but it is less gutteral than that of the 
Friendly Islands; it abounds in figurative expres- 
sions, and admits of that inverted arrangement of 
words, which distinguishes the Greek and Latin 
from most modern languages. 

‘The first present made the Otaheitans by their 


European visitors, was a disease a thousandfold * 


more destructive than any of their own, and 
which in their dissolute staté of manners, and 
added to their general practice of infanticide, 
threatens a speedy extermination to the whole 
race. The havoc that this disease has made is in- 
deed almost incredible. In 1796, the missionaries 
estimated the population of Otaheite at 16,000, 
and in 1804 it was reduced to half that number. _ 

The residence of the missionaries among them 
has produced little effect in correcting their man- 
ners; and few, if any, have been converted to 
Christianity.. There are, however, some slight 
symptoms of improvement in their adoption of 
some European fashions, particularly coats and 


shirts, which are worn by many of the chiefs, and. 


every person of any consequence carries a‘ mus- 
quet. , The use of European tools is also become 
universal, and the King ha’ learned to write his 
own language in European characters. ; 

; ° F3 The 
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“> The various attempts made to introduce do-.” 


mestic animals and the vegetables of Europe into os 
these islands, have had very little success. Be- 
sides the melioration of the breed of hogs, and 
the introduction of goats and dogs by the Spa-* > 


‘ niards in 1774, Captain Cook in bis last voyage _ 


Jeft on them an horse and mare, three cows and a 
bull, an English ram and ewe, and three Cape: 
ewes; some geese, ducks, turkeys, and pea-fowl. 
The horse died, the bull was destroyed, and the 
sheep perished, rior had the poultry any better suc- ~ 


_cess.. The goats, however, have multiplied, and® 
the missionaries have endeavoured again to ins 


troduce sheep, &c. 

The principal road of Otaheite is Matavai. Bay, 
or Port Royal, on the north : it is within several 
reefs and opposite a sandy beach with a fresh water _ 
rivulet.’ eeUls $2 SE te eS ee 
. Marua, the westernmost of the Society Islands, 
of Cook, is small, but in the middle rises to. a 
round hill that may be seen twelve leagues: it is 
surrounded by a reef, and has no good anchorage. 
- Bolabola, or Borabora, is eight leagues in cir- 
‘cumference, and rises in a high double peaked 
‘mountain in the middle of the island, On the © 


south west, side is the harbour of Otravanooah, © 


“the only place of anchorage round the island, the 


test being surrounded by ‘a reef; the channel is be- 


tween. two islets, and is one-third: of a mile broad, 


the depth within is twenty-five to twenty-sevén 
fathoms. The inhabitants of this island are amongst 


thé, most warlike of the Polynesians, ‘having con-* 


“. . quered 
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‘quered several of the neighbouring islands, but 
their power has latterly again declined. 

Tubai, a small low island, five leagues N. by W- 
of Bolabola. 

Otaha, S.E. by E. four leagues from Bolabola, 
has two good roads, viz. Ohamena on the east, the: 
channel into which is between two small islets, 
oie mile off shore; the depth is twenty-five to six- 


teen fathoms. Oherrurua, on the S.W. is within | 


reefs and has twenty to twenty-five fathoms. 

Uliatea, or Orayetea, two miles from Otalha, 
there being no passage between them for ships. 
On the west side are the harbours or roads of 
Ohamenneno, Teteroa, and Maarahai; Oachate, 
near the south point. Obetura, on the S.E., 
Onimahou on the N.E.s and Oopoa near the east 
point; all of which afford good anchorage within 
reefs. The natives of this island are darker than 
their neighbours, and also more savage and less 
hospitable. , 

Huaheiue, eight leagues N.E. of Uliatea.. On 
the N.W. side is Owarree harbour within reefs ; 
here the* fruits ripen some weeks sooner than at 
Otaheite. 

Sir Charles Saunders, so named by Wallis, is 
six miles-long, and rises to a hill in the middle. 
_ Eimao, or Duke of York’s Island, of Wallis, 
has several good harbours, particularly Taboo on 
the north, which has the advantage possessed by 
none of the others among those islands, that a 
ship can sail in and out ,with the trade wind. 
Wood and water are also procured here with great 
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facility. The other roads are Parowroah, also on 
the north, and some on the south. This island _ 
was named Heeri by Bougainville. 

Tethuroa, eight leagues north of Matavai in 
Otaheite, consists of six or seven spots of ground 
on areef, just above the Jevel of the water. 

Maitea, or Osnaburg Island of Wallis, is four 
miles in circumference, has no anchorage, and 
very bad landing. This island is probably the 
Dezana of Quiros, and is evidently the Boudoir of 


' Bougainville 





East of the Society Islands is a large extent of 


_sea thickly sprinkled with little low coral and 
‘sandy islands, to various portions of which navi- 


gators have given the names of the Dangerous’ 
Archipelago, the Labyrinth, Pernicious Islands, 
&c. Many of these islands are collections of dry. 
spots on a reef enclosing a lagoon on the west ; 
they all abound in cocoa-palms, and possess hogs . 
and dogs ; the natives resemble the Society is. 
landers, but are darker. This labyrinth seems to 
be divided into two portions; the first confined 
between the latitudes 14° and 20° and the second 
between 20° and 35°. The principal islands. of, 
the’ first portion are Oanna, two islands; one of 
which appears to be the Recreation Island of 


_ Roggewein; it is twelve leagues in circuit, ele.’ 
_ vatcd and well wooded, by which characters it: 


rather attaches to the Society Archipelago ; its 
latitude is 15° 58’ and longitude 148° 48 W. 

Prince of Wales Island, of Byron, is twenty 

; leagues 
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leagues long east and” west, but-very narrow. 
The south side is lined by reefs three leagues off. - 
Byron found no anchorage here, nor could his 
boats land. It is well inhabited. 14° 58’; 3 147° 
50 WwW. wae: 

Opatai, or Palliser’s Islands, of Cook, are: 
evidently the Pernicious Islands of Roggewein ; 
they are four in number, the largest of which is 
eight leagues long, N.N.W. and S.S.E. 15° 26'; 
146° 20° W. 

King George’s Islands, of Byron, are two, lay: 
ing. S.W. by W. and N.E. by E. two leagues from 
each other. The N.E., called by the. patives. 
Tiookooa, is a semicircular coral-reef, ehclosing: a 
lagoon on the N.E., into which is a channel be- 
tween the reefs, only the breadth of a ship, but 
with thirteen fathoms; before this channel is an - 
islet. 14° 27°; 14dé 56’ W. 

Oura, the S.W. island, is four leagues long, and 
similarly formed. Neither of these islands have 
anchorage, but both have fresh water, though” 
apparently in small quantity, and are thinly sa 
bited, 

Rima-roa, or Disappointment Islands, of on 
are two, east and west of each other six leagues. | 
They are mere coral reefs, with spots of earth. 
They have no anchorage, nor could Byron find a 
landing place, whence their name. The natives 
appear unfriendly. 14°.7'; 141° 10' W. 

Oheevanoa, or Chain idana: of Cook, a string’ : 
of low spots of earth joined by reefs enclosing a 

“ Jagoon 
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lagoon on the west, and with only a few smalk 
trees. 17° 23’; 145° 30! W. 

Adventure Idand, of Cook, Wwe og; 144° 
30 W. 

Furneaux Island, of Cook, a bank of coral 
twenty leagues in extent, with spots of land en- 
closing a lagoon. 17° 05’ ;‘ 143° 16’ W. : 

Bird Tana of Cook, sunilate formed to Fur- 
neaux. 2 49; 142° 43 We. 

Two Grotn. ‘of Cook, a number of spots of 
jand and reefs, occupying a space of nine leagues : 
some of them are ten miles long, but not above 
one quarter of a mile broad; they are inhabited. 
~ Resolution Island, of Cook, two leagues long 
N.W. and S.E. 17° 24; 141° 39/ W. 

Bow Island, of Cook, Harp’ Isiand, of Bou- 
gainville, three or four leagues long, but not above 
200 yards wide, encloses a lagoon, and is inhabit- 
ed and well wooded. 18° 17’; 140° 43' W. 

Prince Henry’s Island, 19° 0; 141° 22' W. 

Cumberland Tela, of Wallis, ae 18’; 140° 
51! W. : 

Gloster Island, ee Wallis, 19° 11’; 140° 20° 
Ww. : 
Thrumb Cap, of Cook, Lanciers, of Bougain- 
ville, a: low circular island, one. mile in circum. 
ference, 18° 35°; 189° 48) W. 

Lagoon Island, of Cook, Facardins, of Bou. 
gainville, composed of some ‘woody spots, en- 
’ closed by reefs, 18° 48’; 138° 33’ W. : 

* Egmont Island, of Wallis three leagues. in 
‘ - circuit, 
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circuit, if inhabited, but has neither anchorage 
nor landing, 19° 28’; 138° 20’. 

~ Whitsunday Island, of Wallis, has fresh water 
but no.anchorage, 19° 26'; 138° 12’ W. 

- Queen Charlotte’s Island, of Wallis, 19°.18'; 
188° 20’. : 

5 Serle’s Island, eight miles long N.W. and S.E. - 
encloses a lagoon on the west and rises to two 
hummocks on the S.E,.18° 98; 137° 0! W. 
(Wilson). 

In the second or southern portion of the Dan- 
gerous Archipelago, we find the following islands. 
. Duke of Gloucester, of Carteret, two low 
sandy and woody islands, .six leagues asunder, 
and each situated on a crescent-shaped reef, form- 
ing a lagoon: they have neither fruit, fresh water, 
nor inhabitants, and are without anchorage, but 
boats may land. 20° 31’ S.3 145° 54’ W. 

Osnaburg Island, small, low, and covered with 
wood. 20° 8 S.; 140? 83’ W. 

Blight Lagoon Island, 21° 43! S.; 140° 30" W. 

Carysfort Island, 21° 0’ S.; 138° 26' W. 

Lord Hood’s Island, 21° 42! ; 135° 32'. W. 
(Edwards) six leagues long and three wide, en- 
closing a lagoon. : 

: Gambier’s Islands, 23° 12'S; 135° 0' W. se- 
veral high islands occupying a space six leagues 
long, surrounded by a coral reef, appear to be 
well inhabited. (Wilson). 

> Crescent Island, of Wilson, 23° 22’ ; 134° 29f 
has its‘name from enclosing, a lagoon on the west ; 


though it affords no fruit trees, it is inhabited. 
. Oe 
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St. Juan Baptista, 25° 57/; 137° 56!.W. 
Pitcairn’s Island, a little solitary spot five miles 
in circumference and elevated, so as to be seen 
fifteen leagues, was discovered by Carteret in 
1766. It has lately become interesting, by the 
discovery of the descendants of some of the mu- 
tineers of his Majesty’s ship Bounty, seven of 
whom, with each a wife and servant from Otaheite, 
sought a retreat in this island; but six of the En- 
glish being murdered by their servants, and these 
latter in their turn destroyed by the women, but 
one man and the seven females remained 3 whose 
progeny, when the island was visited by an Ame- 
rican ship in 1810, amounted to twenty-five indivi-. 
duals living in a state of patriarchal innocence, 
25° 13'; 133° 25', : . 
_ Far distant from all other lands are the follow- 
ing islands. Oparo, discovered by Vancouver in 
1791, is two leagues long north and south, very 
‘mountainous and craggy, with perpendicular cliffs 
towards the sea, It has good anchorage and land- 
ing near the N.W. point and is inhabited. 27° 
36s 144° 9', : 
Ducie’s Island. 24° 40'; 124° 37' W. : 
Easter Island, discovered by Roggewein in 1686, 
‘and since visited by Cook and La Perouse, is 
twelve leagues in circuit, and of an elevation to: 
be seen fifteen leagues: onthe west side is an- 
chorage. This island is inhabited by the Polynesian 
race, but is scantily supplied with provisions, and 
the only water is that-left in the crevices of the 
rocks by rains. ; 
On 
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On Easter Island is seen a kind of platform, 
on which are placed rude colums ten to fifteen 
feet high, surmounted by a bust whose face is five 
feet long. The substance is a red lava very light 
and porous; the busts have a resemblance to the 
Polynesian race, and hence afford no foundation 
for the conjecture of the Peruvians having peo- 
pled the islands of this sea. 27° G'; 109° 47’ W. 


(78) 
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‘Tur discoveries of Baffin to the North of Hud- 
son’s Bay being extremely problematical, ‘our 
readers will doubtless excuse our’ passing over 
the uninteresting nomenclature of the supposed 
sounds, capes, and islands, to which he gave the 
names of his patrons or friends, Sir James Lan- 
caster, Alderman Jones, Dudley Digges, ‘and 
many others. In expectation of a change of cli- 
mate’ by which future navigators may be enabled 
to verify these discoveries, we shall commence 
our notice of this continent with Hupson’s Bay. 

This mediterrancan is entered, according to thé 
most recent charts, by ¢wo straits, separated by a 
group of islands, the northernmost named Cum- 
berland, and the southernmost Hudson’s Strait. 
In general the shores are composed of naked 
rocky precipices, rising from the water to the 
clouds, furrowed by profound ravines, or separat- 
ed by nairow vallies, never cheered by the sun's 
rays, and filled with snow and ice for seven-eights 
of the year, and where this appearance is varied, 
it is only by low,. marshy and sterile spots. The 
mouths of the rivers, which are numerous, are 
choaked with shoals, and their navigation impeded 
by rapids and cataracis; most of thémi have their 
origin in lakes. : ; 


The 
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The greatest depth in the middle of the bay is 
440 fathoms, decreasing regularly towards the 
shores, where the bottom is mud and sand : groups 


of rocky islands are scattered over it, paraeulatly 
on the east shore. 


Fish is not abundant either as to species or 


Tiudson'sBay 


individuals. Those of the fresh waters mentioned _ 


as most common are small sturgeon, the common 
salmon (salmo salar), the char (salmo alpinus), 
4which, as well as the lavaret, is very common 3 se- 
veral species of trout, the pike (esox bellona ), the 
sucker carp, ophius piscatorius, gastorosteus ac- 
culeatus ; the barbote (gadus lota), the’ common 
perch: shell fish are also scarce, the edible muscle 
being the only one found in any quantity; and 
alead cockle shells are thrown up on the shores. 
The beluga is met.in abundance near the mouth 
of therivers, and the black whale enters the sea 
in great numbers; but the attempts to establish a 
whale fishery have been unsuccessful, from the 
constant floating ices and the shortness of the 
summer. _ 
-The animals met near the coasts are the rein- 
deer and white ‘bears, and the former are said to 
pass in great herds in the month of October to- 
wards the north.* All vegetation, except mosses, 
ceases in latitude 67°. : 
: ‘The 
* Je has been noticed that the reindeer quit Spitzbergen in the winter, 
and traverse the ice to Nova Zembia and Siberia, as it may be supposed 
19 seek a warmer climate; but the writers who describe Hadson’s Bay, 


notice the emigration of these animals, as seeking the region of the 
greatest cold. 


Hadson'sBay. 
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The northern shores of Hudson’s Bay are still _ 
almost a terra incognita, affording to geographers 
a scope for conjecture, whether they are formed 
of islands communicating with Baffin’s Bay, or 
one connected land deeply indented by’ gulfs. 
Such appears to be the Welcome Sea terminating 
in Repulse Bay, names given by the navigators in 
search of the N. W. passage ; the first from their 
hoping to find the passage here, and the second 
from disappointment at finding themselves repulsed 
by the land at its head. 

Chesterfield’s river, on: the west shore of the 
entrance of the Welcome Sea, from its size long 
afforded the hope of being the desired passage, 
but on being explored was found to terminate in a 
large fresh water lake. 

Towards the southern shores of the bay saned 
New South Wales, the sea is fret from ice only 
from the beginning of July to the end of Septem- 
ber; and even in this warmer season, great islands 
of ice are drifted into the bays of the south from 
the eternally frozen regions of the north. The 
extremes of heat and cold are so great as 140 de- 
grecs, the thermometer in July rising to 90, while 
in January it talls to 50 below O. The most in- 
tense cold is observed to be at sun-rise, and du- 
ring the severity of the frost the atmosphere is 
pure and serene, the winds being almost constant- 
ly from the N. W. During the winter the Aurora 
Borealis is visible almost every night, and par- 
helias or mock suns are frequent, and are the 
signs of extreme cold; paraselenes or mock. 

: moons 
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moons are also common when the vapours arising: Huitostoy: 
from the sea are condensed by the frost. ae 
Though the summer’s heat never thaws the 
ground deeper than four feet, this is sufficient to ~ 
produce an instantaneous vegetation, the trees in 
a few days putting forth their leaves; and the 
- Europeans of the factories gather in July the 
produce of their little gardens sown only in June, 
and which is confined to some of the most hardy 
kitchen vegetables. ‘This frozen climate is how- 
ever healthful to Europeans, who are here subject 
to few diseases. 2 
- ‘The most northern establishment of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company is Fort Prince of Wales, on 
Churchill river, in latitude 59°. This river is the 
only one of the bay whose mouth is not choaked 
by shoals; on the contrary, it can receive the 
largest ships for a distance of ten miles to where 
it is crossed by rocks. The soil is here rocky and 
barren, there being no trees within seven miles of 
the factory; and inland are only found small 
junipers, pines, poplars, and willows. Proceeding 
‘to the north the dreary barrenness increases and 
the inhabitants become fewer, until at length nei- 
ther the sign of vegetation, nor the trace of hu- 
man beings are found in the frigid waste. + 
Fort York, on Nelson river, in 57° is little su- 
perior to Churchill in climate, but both it and the 
soil greatly improve at Moose and Albany forts, 
both on rivers which empty themselves into James’s 
bay at the south extremity of this sea. Here, po- 
. tatoes, turnips, and almost all kinds of kitchen vege- 
NOLLTVe g * G tables 
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xer-tr tables are reared with facility, and it is evert 
thought that corn might be cultivated with success 
with proper pains. ‘The trees grow here to.a large 
’ size, and under them the ground is.covered with 
moss and berry-bearing bushes, as gooseberries, 
currants, : raspberries, cranberries, besides straw- 

berries and others. - 

The east coast of the bay is named East Main; 
it is, if possible, still more barren and less susceptible 
of improvement than the west coast. It is ined 
with innumerable rocky islands. 

The indigenous population of the coasts of ; 
Hudson’s Bay. is extremely trifling, being greatly 
reduced by maladies resulting from the. excessive 

“use of spirituous liquors since the communication 
_with Europeans, as well as from the frequent. 
murders committed on each pities when i in a state 
- Of intoxication. - 
In their persons the Indians are of the middlesize, 
ofa copper colour, with regular and agreeable fea- 
tures, and in their manners naturally mild, affa- 
ble, and charitable; but, on the other hand, 
“cunning, overreaching, and thieves. -'‘The rela- 
tions of parents and children are those in which 
they appear most amiable. Like most untutored 
savages they are improvident, never laying by 
provisions for times of scarcity; and hence, when 
_their hunting is unsuccessful, they often fall vic- 
‘tims to famine, or are reduced to. the horrible ne- 
cessity of preserving their existence by devouring 
their own offspring. , : 
‘These savages are superstitious i in the extreme, 
. and 
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“and attribute every event of their lives to the sue Aadmszen 
pernatural agency of some particular spirit, who, 
in the shape of a star, a wolf, bear, tree, or other 
object animate or inanimate, watches over their 

- destity. They believe in a supreme dispenser of 
good, Kitch-e-man-e-to, or the great. chief’; and 
also in a. maleficent being, Whit-ti-co, to whom 
they ascribe their great afflictions, and whom they - 
propitiate by chaunting songs in his praise. Their 
form of government is perfectly patriarchal; the 
advice and opinions of' the father of a family being 
respected by its junior ‘members from habitual re- 
verence : and in their war or trading excursions a 
‘chief is chosen, whose personal merit or qualifica- 
tions’alone are: considered in the election, and 
whose authority ceases 2 the cause that confer- 
red it. as 

The Indian division. of time is into 6 nights in- 
stead of days; and the year consists of twelve 
moons, each designated by a name signifying some 
remarkable event or appearance ny occurs during 
its revolution ; as, 

January, bya word signifying intense cold. 

February, the old or past moon. 

March, the eagle moon, from those birds then 
appearing. 

- April, the goose moon. 

May, the frog moon 

June, by a word signifying the levi of eggs, 
because in this month the birds lay. 

July, the goose-moulting moon.’ 

Agus the young bird flying moon. . 

GQ : September, ‘ 


“ 


‘Hadson’s Baye 
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September, the deer shedding horns moon. 

October, the deer rutting moon. 

November, the freezing of the rivers moon. 

December is designated by a word signifying 
the brush falling Som the pine trees by the seve- 
rity of the cold. 





‘Though the country surrounding Hudson’s Bay 
had bcen discovered by English subjects at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, its dreary and 
unpromising appearance caused it to be neglected 
for half a century after, when a trading post was 
established on Nelson’s River; but which was 
taken in 1655 by some French adventurers over+ 
land from Canada. In 1670 a company, at the 
head of which was Prince Rupert, was chartered, 
to carry on the exclusive trade to Hudson’s Bay, 
and to seek for a passage to the N.W. This com- 


spany formed several establishments, which at diffe- 


rent times were destroyed by the French from 


Canada, who also claimed the sovereignty of these 


coasts, but finally relinquished this claim by the 
treaty of Utrecht; and from this perivd to the 
present time the company have enjoyed their so- 


‘vereignty and monopoly undisturbed, except in 


1782, when the forts of. York and Prince of 
Wales were taken by the French commander La 
Perouse without resistance, but were restored at 
‘the peace. 
In 1790 the- company’ *s s establishments were: 
‘ ‘Churchill ° 
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Average No. Ships fr. Stonps i 
bar. tone ASFREGNO fe omen Me 

Yous. Tous, Ser, 

Churchill Fort, or "OLS. ‘uns, Sery, 
592 + 94030'W. 10,000 10f250 1of70 25 








Prince of Wales 
York Fort - - 15710 93 0 
-- 1of 250 10f60 10 
Severn House ~ } 56 12 88 57 25,000 } ere a haae 
Albany Fort -° 5218 8518 -- 5,600 : so 
Moser Feriss 2 9 S8 Br ar Bot 260) <l ob 70 540 
East Main ~ = 5324 78 50 i lof70 25 





47,600 3 - 780 4-270 240 


Of these forts Churchill alone is built of stone, 
all the rest being of squared logs of pine. 
Churchill mounts forty to fifty cannon, twenty- 
four to twelve, pounders; and Fort York about 
fifteen cannon, twelve and nine pounders. The 
articles exported from England for the Indian 
trade are glass beads, kettles, rings and collars of 
brass; knives, hatchets, and other iron instru- 
ments; fire arms, powder, shot, and flints ; brandy, 
tobacco, and coarse woollen cloths and blankets. 
The skins procured in exchange are moose, bear, 
fox, wolf, cat, otter, martin, buck, doe, and mus- 
quash ; besides goose feathers and quills and casto- 
reum. The amount of the trade is estimated at, 
the export of £16,000 from England, and the 
import of £30,000. 





LABRADOR. 


The coast named Lasrapor by the Portuguese 
discoverers, and to which, by a bad compliment to 
their country, the English have sought to attach 

63 that 


Hudson’sPoy. 


Lobradar, 
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that of New Britain,* extends from the entrance of 
Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the river St. Lau- 
rence. ‘The east coast presents a ridge of rocky ° 
mountains, rising abruptly from the sea, and pro- 
ducing only stunted trees. The lakes and rivers 
are numerous and abound with fish, and the whole . 
coast is lined by islands, the resort of innumerable 


-sea birds, amongst which is the eider-duck. The 


alimentary vegetables found here are wild celery, 
scurvy grass, and other antiscorbutic plants. The 
animals are the same as those of the Hudson’s Bay 
region, and many of them-turn white in winter, 
The Labrador iridescent spar was .originally dis- 
covered here by the missionaries. ~ . 
The natives appear to be of two races. The 


“ mountaineers, or Indians, who it would seem have 


a mixture of French Canadian blood, are Chris- 


-tians, and live in wigwams, or huts of birch rhind 


and deers’ skins. Their sole employment is hunt- 
ing, and the skins of the animals they take they 
dispose of to the Canadians. 

The Esquimaux are a totally different race, be- 
ing- of very short stature, with small limbs, of a 
copper colour, flat. visaged, with short noses, black 
and very coarse hair, Their dress is entirely of © 
skins, and their food chicfly seals, deer, and birds* 
flesh and fish. . Their winter dwellings are sunk in” 
the ground; and in summer they construct buts 


with 


* This name also in some maps includes the whole regi i 
region of Ameri : 
worth of Canada, ° = ee 
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with poles, covered with skins. Unlike the Indians 
they have no relish for spirits. They are not 
known to have any religion, nor any object of 
worship, and, are without government or laws. 
The men take a plurality of wives, who are consi- 
dered as the property of the husband, and are 
transferred, bartered, or lent from one to another. 
On them falls all the labour except procuring food, 
which is the sole occupation of the men. They 
cannot reckon numerically beyond six, and their 
compound arithmetic goes no farther than twenty- 
one. Their canoes are of ribs of wood, covered 
with seal skins; they are twenty feet long, and 
but two broad, holding but one man. Their 
arms are the dart and bow and arrow. ‘They keep 
great numbers of dogs, as well for food as for 
their skins, and to draw their sledges in winter. 
Their number is very trifling, those occupying the 
‘coasts being estimated only at between 1,500 and 
‘2,000; And as the mountaineer Indians wage a 
most-4nveterate and exterminating war against 
them, they seldom venture from their shores. 

The chief establishment of the Moravians is at 
Nain, on the east coast, in latitude 57°. ‘The 
English visit this country for furs, whalebone, and 
oil and cod fish. ; 


e4 : CANADA» 


Labredors 
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CANADA*® 


The province of Lower Canapa lies on both: 
sides of the River St. Laurence, as far as Lake St. 
Francis. The St. Laurence, considered the se-' 
cond river of America, issues immediately from 
Lake Ontario, and by it the long chain of lakes 
that separate Canada from the United States empty 
themselves into the ocean, through the Gulph of 
St. Laurence. The river is closed by ice from the. 
beginning of December to the end of April. The 
following is a short account of the navigation of 


this river... : 
Leagues, 


At its mouth (Cape Rosieres) the breadth is 30 

At Cape Cat, 140 miles from its mouth ..10 

At the river Saguenay, 260 miles...... 6 

At the lower end of the island Orleans, 

870 miles... 2... .e. eee cence eee e eee I 
This island leaves a passage of two miles on 
each side, and the basin between it and Quebec 
is five miles broad. The river is navigable for 
line of battle ships to Quebec, a distance of 400 
miles, ; 
From 


® The name of Canada has been a stumbling-block to etymologists ; some 
supposing it to be from agui-nada, “ here is nothing ;”” an exclamation of 
the Spanish discoverers on their finding none of the precious metals here; . 
and which being repeated by the Indians to the French on their first arri- 
val, they supposed to be the name of the country. Others tell us that 
Canada is an Indian name for a collection of houses. The first is, how- 
ever, very far-fetched ; and as to the second, it is not probable the Indians 
should havea word to express what“they had never seen. : 
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From Quebec to the Lake of St. Pierre the dis- 
tance is ninety miles, and the breadth of the 
Tiver two to five miles, 

Lake St. Pierre is ten leagues. long, and four 
leagues and a half broad ; its northern extremity 
is 120 miles above Quebec ; and here the river 
narrows to one mile, as far as La. Voltiere, ten 
miles above the head of the lake. 

‘From La Voltiere to Montreal, thirty miles, 
. the breadth is from two to four miles. 

The navigation from Quebec to Montreal, 560 
miles from the river’s*mouth, is fit for vessels of 
fourteen feet; the tide runs ? about eighty 
miles above Quebec. 

After passing Montreal, the breadth of the 
tiver to Lake St. Louis, a distance of six miles, 
is three quarters of a mile. 

Of Lake St. Louis, which is twelve miles long, 
the breadth is four miles, and from this lake to 
Lake St. Francis, distance twenty-five miles, 
the breadth is from two miles anda half to two 
miles, 

Of Lake St. Francis the length is thirty miles, 
and breadth twenty. — 

From Lake St. Francis to the Take of the Thou. 
sand Isles the river-is six miles; and from hence 
to Kingston, at the entrance of Lake Ontario, 
the breadth is half a mile to six miles; total dis. 
tance from the river’s mouth 745 miles. 

From Montreal to Lake Ontario the river is 
navigable for boats of two fons, except at the ra- 

: pids 


Canate. 


Canada, 
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pids above Montreal, that of Thirot, and at the 
large cataract, at which points the boats are 
obliged to be partly unloaded. 

From Lake ‘St. Francis to the Lake of the 
Thousand Isles the breadth of the river is six 
miles. The Lake of the Thousand Isles is twen- 
ty-five miles long and six. broad, and is’ named 
from ‘the great number of islands, or rather rocks 
covered with wood, init ; from this lake to Kings- 
ton, atthe entrance of Lake Ontario, the breadth 
of the river varies from six miles to half a mile. 
Baticauz, carrying two tons, navigate between 
Montreal and Kingston, though there are many 


' difficult rapids* and falls, some of which the bat- 


teaux pass, while others are avoided by lock 
canals. ‘The ascending. navigation usually takes 
seven days, and the passage “down two or Mine 

days. ° 

Lake Ontario is 220 miles Tong and seventy 
wide ; in some places it is so deep that the bottom 
has not been sounded. In general it is little sub- 
ject to storms, and its waters are tranquil ; but ir- 
regular ‘elevations, . like those of the‘ Lake of 
Geneva and others, are observed in it. The prin- 
cipal harbours of the lake are Kingston, the bay 
of Great Sodus on the south, and Toronto or , 
York on the north, but the entrances to both the ° 
latter are obstructed by sands. In peace, besides 
: “three 

A . ‘ 


* Small falls, which may generally be crossed by boats. 
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three or four king’s armed vessels of 200 tons, 
there are several merchant sloops and schooners of 
from fifty to 200 tons employed on the lake. - 


- Lake Ontario communicates with Lake Erie by 


‘the river Niagara, celebrated for its stupendous 
‘cataract, whose breadth is more than a mile, and 
the perpendicular fall'160 feet; an island 850 
yards broad divides the cataract into two falls, and 
rather adds to than diminishes its grandeur. The 
Portage, or land carriage of. merchandize, to 
avoid the falls, is two miles, and above them the 
navigation is again free to Lake Erie. ‘This 
lake is 300 miles long and ninety wide; the 
depth is not above twenty fathoms, and in fair 
weather vessels may anchor all over it. The north- 
ern shores are rocky, as are the numerous islands 
near the west extremity of the lake; but the 
south shore is in general a fine sandy beach, and 
the land is so low, that in storms from the north, 
which are frequent, the waters of the Jake inun- 
date a considerable extent of country.. Lake 
* Erie has no good port:on the north shore, and 
that of Presque Isle on the south is of difficult 
access, and only fit for vessels of eight feet. 

. Lake Erie communicates with Lake Huron b 
the river Détroit, or St. Claire, which nearly in 
the middle expands into a considerable lake ; the 
‘current of this river is slow. Lake Huron-is 250 
miles long and 1,000 in circuit; it communicates 


Samata, 


with lake Michigan by the-short strait of Michili- - 


macinar, navigable for ships of burden; Lake 
‘Michigan 


Conade. 
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Michigan is 260 miles long and seventy broad, 
The strait or river St. Mary unites Lake Huron 
with Lake Superior, 400 miles long and from ten 
to 100 broad ; its shores are in general rocky, and 
its surface is also studded with rocks ; besides it is 
subject to storms, and the waves rise like those of | 
the ocean. The lake is subject to irregular 
clevations, of which the maximum is five or six 
feet. : 
All the lakes of Canada, and their confluent 
rivers, abound in salmon, sturgeon, and other fish, 
ef which however no other advantage is made 
than for domestic consumption. nee 
Returning from this long navigation through’ the 
lakes to the mouth of the St. Laurence, and as. 
cending along its left, or northern bank, we meet 
in succession the bay of the Seven Islands, forms 
ing a good port, where the North-West Fur Com- 
pany of Montreal have an establishment for trad- 
ing with the Labrador Indians, the monopoly of 
which they purchase from government for £1,000 


a year. 


The Great Saguenay river has its source in 
Lake St. John, and 2 course of 150 miles; it 
sweeps along a prodigious volume of water, which 
is precipitated over a rocky ledge sixty miles from 
the lake, forming a fall fifty feet high. It has 
besides several lesser falls. Its mouth is about one 
mile broad, but it widens in the ascent to three 
miles, In many places its banks are composed of 
perpendicular rocky cliffs of 600 to 1,000 feet 

elevation. 
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elevation, The astonishing rapidity with which 


it empties itself into the St. Laurence, renders , 


it impossible to sound the depth at its mouth, 
but one mile anda half within the narrows it 
is 138 fathoms; and sixty miles farther up, 
sixty fathoms. The course of the river is ren- 
dered very winding by rocky points which inter- 
lock each other, and render the navigation tedi- 
ous. Vessels of light draft can escent it with the 
tide twenty-five leagues. 

On the north side of the river’s mouth is the 
harbour of Tadoussac, capable of receiving a num- 
ber of large vessels. It is a round basin erentes 

by rocky shores. 

. After passing Malbay, the north wigs of the 
tiver presents bold and interesting features, being 
lined by huge masses of’ rock, interspersed with 
shrubs, or by the hills, called les ¢boulemens, 
which rise per pendicularly from the river to a great 
elevation. 

The Isle Coudres, or Hazel Island, a league 
from the north bank, rises gradually from the 
water, and is seven miles long and three broad. 
It forms a parish, and contains thirty families; whe 
support themselves by agriculture. 

: From this island, both banks of the river are 


thickly inhabited, and very fertile. The face of 


the country on the north is elevated and bold, pre- 
senting a succession of hills, rising abruptly 
from the water, and terminating on the west at 


Cape Tourment, whose penpendicular altitude is 


2,000 feet. 


The . 


Canadas 


Canada. 
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The ‘centre of the river is diversified By ‘cltis« 
, ters of smali islands, some of which are settled, 
and partly cleared of wood, supplying good pas- 
ture and great quantities of hay. : 

On approaching the island of Orleans, a rich 
and interesting view opens. ‘The lower end of 
this island is four miles above Cape: Tourment, 
and its upper end six miles below Quebec. It is 
twenty-five miles Song by six broad, leaving a 
channel of two miles on each side; the southern 
one is used by large vessels, the northern one 
having depth only for sloops at high water, and 
is daily decreasing in depth, The island rises 
amphitheatrically from steep shores towards the 
centre, and is extremely fertile, producing consi- 
derable quantities of grain. On the south side 
is a good port, and a careening place for merchant 
vessels. we 

The River Montmorenci, which empties itself 
into the St. Laurence, cight miles below Quebec, 
is celebrated for its fall, which is 246 feet perpen- 
dicular, and 100 feet broad. . ; 

Quebec, the capital of Canada and “of British 
America, is situated at the junction of Charles’s 
River with the St. Laurence, and is divided into 
the old and new, or upper and lower towns. ‘The . 
former is on arocky promontory, named Cape 
Diamond, the summit of which is 350 feet above 
the level of the river. On the highest part of'the 
promontory is the citadel, composed of a whole 

_ bastion, a curtain, and half bastion, with a ditch, 
counter. ~ 
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counterguard, covered way, and glacis to the 
south west, with many other works, so that the 
fortifications may be considered as impregnable, 
both by nature and art, and require 5,000 men to 
defend them properly. — - : 

The public buildings are remarkable for nothing 
but their great solidity. ‘They consist of a Catholic 
cliurch ; the ancient Jesuit’s college,” now occu- 
pied as a barrack for the troops; a seminary for 
the education of Catholic clergy; a Protestant 
church; a court-house ; the Hdtel-Dieu, or civil 
hospital » a poor-house} a convent of Ursalines, 
which has still thirty-six sisters; a general hos- 
pital, &e. .: By a Ss 5 2 

The lower town is the principal place of com-" 
merce, and occupies the ground at the foot of the 
promontory, which has been gradually gained, 
either by mining, or running out wharf’: it is con-” 
sidered unhealthy. The streets of both towns are 
irregular, uneven, generally narrow, and few of 
them paved. The houses ill built of stone, of un- 
equal heights, and covered with boards, though 
the frequent fires have caused some to use tin or , 
painted sheet iron, The apartments are without — 
taste or elegance. The population of the city is 
12,000, of which two-thirds are Frech. 

On the south shore of the river, opposite Cape. 
Diamond, is Point Levi, which with the former 
cape narrows the river to three quarters of a mile; 
but between these points and Orleans Island is a 
pasin five or six miles wide, capable of holding 

100 sail 


-, Cenatan 
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100 sail of the line. The rise of tide at the equi- 
noxes is twenty-five feet. 2 nas 

Charles’s River, which empties itself at the town, . 
issues from a lake of the same name, twelve miles 
from Quebec, and is-only navigable for boats. 

At Quebec, the river begins to freeze in Decem- 
ber, and some years the ice becomes solid and 
stationary, and carriages and horses cross from: 
side to side. The ice usually begins to break up — 
in April, when a sudden thaw comes on, and ge- 
nerally clears the river in a few days. The first 
breaking up is accompaniéd by a noise like that 
of a heavy cannonade, for the current being then 
increased by the melting of the ice and snow, the 
masses of the former are driven against each other 
with great fury and noise. : gee oS 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the summer 
views between Quebec and Montreal, both banks 
of the river being thickly dotted with villages and 
farm-houses, the latter extremely neat; ,and in 
each of the former, however small, is a church. 

‘The River Chaudiére fails into the St. Law 
rence, eight miles above Quebec. ‘Its banks 
near the mouth are covered with wood, and it has 
water for ships of considerable size. . It flows 
fiom Lake Megantic; and has a course of 120 
miles. Four miles from its mouth is a fall 120 feet 
perpendicular, and 250 feet broad. 

Trois Riviéres, eighty miles above Quebec, is si- 
tuated at the junction of the River St. Maurice with 
the St. Laurence. Jn the mouth of the former 
are two islands, forming three channels, whence 

; the 
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the town derives its name. None of these channels Eaneie 
receive vessels larger than sloops, and the river is : 
only navigable for boats. The town extends three 
quarters of a mile on the bank of the river, and 
contains’ about 250 houses, chiefly of wood; a 
Catholic and Protestant church; a convent of 
Ursalines ; hospital, &c. ‘The population is about 
1,100. oe es 

Lake St. Peter is formed by an expansion of 
the waters of the St. Laurence, to the breadth of 
from fifteen to twenty miles, and its length is 
twenty-one miles; in ‘many parts it has but ten 
and eleven feet depth. At thé upper end of the 
"lake are a number of small islands, some of which 
are cleared of wood, and afford pasture for cattle: 
they are the first islands met with in ascending 
the St. Laurence from Orleans, a distance of 117 
miles. From hence to Lake Ontario are various. 
. clusters of islands. 
’ The town of William Henry, or Sorel, on the 
south bank of the St. Laurence, 160 miles above 
Quebec, is situated at the confluence of the Sorel 
or Chambly River (which issues from Lake Cham- 
plain) with the St. Laurence. ‘The’ Sorel - has. 
water for vessels of fourteen feet at its mouth, 
but is only navigable by boats a little distance. 
The town contains 100 houses, and a Protestant 
and Catholic church.. Vessels of 150 tons: are 
built here. Lake Champlain is 120 miles long, 
but narrow. . 

You. Iv. H «4 Montreal, 


Canada, 
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Montreal, 178 miles above Quebec, is on the - 
south side of an island of the same name, which 
is ten leagues long, and two to four broad. The 
town is situated at the foot of a hill, and consists 
of 600 houses of stone, and about an equal num- 
ber of wood, divided into the upper and lower 
towns, though the difference of level does not 
exceed twelve feet. The principal streets are 
wide and regular, and are intersected at right an- 
gles by lesser ones. The houses are well built,’ 
and many of them covered with sheet iron or tin, 
to guard against fires. The public buildings are 
the market and Hotel-Dieu; the cathedral and 
three Catholic parish churches; two Protestant 
churches; a convent of recollets, and one of the 
sisters of our lady; @ seminary for ‘the education: 
of Catholic clergy ; the government-house ; and 
courts of justice. At Montreal is held an annual 
fair, to which the Indians bring their peltry. 

The chief maritime places in Upper Canada 
are Kingston, at the entrance of Lake Ontario, 
and York, the capital of the province, on the 
north shore*of this Lake; both are yet inconsider- 
ble, but rising fast into notice. 

The trade of Canada is of major consequence 
to England, the imports from the colony consi- 
derably exceeding halfa million a year, and in 
1808 arose to near £900,000, The following are 
the principal objects : 

Pot 
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d - 3 
Pot and pearl ashes ........ . 296,000 


Furs wise. cece eee ee eeeeeeess 163,000 
Flour.......... wedestnies Sead 100,000: 
Wheat .occcesesecececes ,.«, 81,000 
Peas ..6csecneaseecvesesess 14.000 
Staves .....c.ceeeevees «+» 61,000 
Oak timber ............06.. 37,000 
Masts....00.2eceeeeceue teas 38,000 
Lumber........00.00008 ‘ees 22,000 
New ships........ ...se2+-, 37,000 
Butter ....... Ue tee cnawwa -- 5,000 


Salmon, cod, and other fish .. 5,000 
Sundries, chiefly biscuit, provi-  — 
sions, candles, soap, fish oil, 
flax seed, and ginseng...... 91,000 





900,000 





Besides the above amount of the trade of Que- 
bec with England, the district of Gaspé, forming 
the south shore of the mouth of the St. Laurence, 
exports annually to the West Indies and Mediter- 
ranean for £50,000 of cod fish. 

The first idea of forming colonies in the new 
world from France arose in the reign of Francis I., 
by whom the Florentine Verrazani was sent out in 
1523, to examine the north-east coast of America, 
and who visited Newfoundland and the neighbour- 
ing continent; and, in 1534, Jaques Cartier, of 
St. Malo, visited the same coast, and entered the 

Hn? ; Gulf 


Canada, 


Canada. 
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Gulf of St. Laurence, where he exchanged some 
European goods with the Indians for furs. 

Eight years after a settlement was made by a ~ 
company chartered by the crown; and at the 
same time Francis de la Roque received the pom- 
pous title of Viceroy of New France, comprising 
Canada, Labrador, Nova Seotia, Acadia, News 
foundland, &c. This adventurer built a fort on 
the river St. Laurence ; but in making a second 
voyage to the infant colony, in 1549, he was lost, 
and the settlement was abandoned till 1598, when 
the Marquis de 1a Roche received the more mo- 
dest title of Licutenant of Canada, and went out 
with forty convicts only, whom he landed on the 
Isle of Sable, where they all perished of famine 
and cold. 

In 1608 Samuel Champlain ascended the St. _ 


‘Laurence, and laid the foundation of Quebec, in+ 


“ 


tended to be the capital of New France. The. 
progress of colonization was, however, very slow 5 
for in 1627 three miserable settlements only had 
been formed, the largest of which contained but - 
fifty persons. ° 
' The exclusive trade of the colony in furs was 
now granted to a company in perpetuity, and that 
of all other commerce (the cod and whale fishery 
excepted, which were left open to all subjects of 
France,) to the same company for fifteen years. 
In this company was also lodged the right to form 
establishments and give them laws, and their im- 
ports and exports were, freed from all duties. In 
consideration 
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_ consideration of these privileges the company un- 
dertook to introduce 16,000 persons into the colo- 
nies, betwecn 1628 and 1643, and to afford them 
the necessary assistance till able to provide for 
themselves. : 

_ Fortune did not, however, second the. encou- 
ragement of government. The first-ships sent out 
by the company were captured by the English; 
and in 1629 the colony itself fell into their hands, 
but was restored by the peace of 1631. 
The management of the company was not, how- 
ever, calculated to raise it from the state of lan- 
guor this revolution occasioned, and a sanguinary 
war with the Indians still more retarded its pro- 
gress. At length government determining to aft 
ford it effectual support, sent out, in 1662, 400 

‘chosen troops, who being reinforced two years 

after, gained a decided superiority over the In- 


dians ; and before 1670 the Seven Nations were 


forced to enter into an accommodation with the 
colonists, and a profound peace succeeded. At 
the same time the trade of. the colony was made 
free, except that of furs, which was continued to 
the company. 

The enjoyment of internal peace, by which the 
colony was enabled to carry on a lucrative trade 
with the Indians, rapidly increased its prosperity, 
until the English, firmly’ settled in New York, 
opened a new and more profitable market to the 
Indian nations for their furs. _ ; 

The Canadians determined to put an end to this 
concurrence, and to force the Indians to give up 


Canada. 


Cannday 


a 
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their connections with the English; and for this 
purpose both open force, treachery, and. intrigue 
were made use of, but without success, and the 
war that was the consequence caused irreparable 
injury to the colony. = a? 

In 1690 an English fleet besieged Quebec, but 
was obliged to retire, in consequence of the defec- 
tion of the Indian allies; and another armament 
intended for. the same purpose, in 1709, was dis- 
persed by storms in the Gulf of St. Laurence. 

At length the peace of Ryswick, which put an 
end to the war between the rival nations in Eu- 
rope, also restored peace to America, but left Ca- 
nada ina state of wretched impoverishment, the 
exports, in 1714, not exceeding £10,000. 

The enjoyment of peace and the attention of 
government, however, drew it from this state of 
poverty, and its increase was so rapid, that in 1753 
it contained 91,000 persons. ‘ 

The war which began in 1756 transferred this, 
together with the other French colonies in North . 
America, to Great Britain, by conquest, and they 
were confirmed to her by the peace of 1763, 0 





CAPE BRETON ISLAND. 


Cape Breton Island* ‘(isle Royale of the French) 
is separated from the east end of Nova Scotia 
7 « by 
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by the gut of Canso, or strait of Fronsac, only 
one mile wide. The island is 100 miles long, 
and about sixty broad. It is nearly divided by a 
very deep gulph, called Lake Labrador, into 
which are two entrances from the north-east, 
formed by the island Verdonne, seven or eight 


Capé Bret 


leagues long. The soil is in general barren, and — 


except. in the elevations, full of swamps and 
lakes, which render the climate cold and foggy, 
although it is not deemed unhealthy. No kind of 
gvain arrives at maturity, and most kitchen vee 
getables degenerate. i ‘ 

The island contains a’ bed of coal, in a hori. 
zontal stratum, six feet below the surface. The 


population is about 1000 persons, whose entire 


subsistence is by fishing. : 

The north coast is elevated and almost inac- 
cessible, but on the east side are several good 
ports, and on the west and south, several roads 
and coves for small vessels. . ; 

Off the north point of the island eight leagues, 
is St. Pauls Island, which, with Cape Ray on 
Newfoundland, from which it is fifteen leagues 


distant, forms the entrance of the gulf of St.. 


Laurence. 

Though this island had been from an early 
period frequented by fishermen, it was not until 
France had lost Nova Scotia, that she thought 
of colonizing it, under the new name of Isle 
Royale. ‘ 

The first establishment was at Port ‘Dauphin, 


but which was abandoned in consequence of the’ 


ua _ difficult 


ape Breton. 
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difficult access to its harbour, and the capital re- 


» moved to Louisbourg, . which was fortified at an 


immense expense; the stone and other materials 
being conveyed from France. The colonization,: 
however, was very tardy, and chiefly confined to 
a few French fishermen from Newfoundland. 
In 1745, the New Englanders attacked and got 
Possession of it, but it was restored by the peace 
of 1748. In 1758 it was again subjugated by 
the English arms, and confirmed to Great Bri- 
tain 1763. ve aban, 
The capital of the island-is Sydney, on the east 
coast. ‘ ’ pce ee 
Louisbourg, on the S.E., is the second place ;. 
it has an excellent harbour, four leagues deep, . 


' and fit for the largest fleets, but it is closed by 


ice from November to May. . I'he entrance is but 
400 yards wide, between two islands, one of 
which is fortified, and its fires cross with.those of 
batteries on the main. ane 

The town is built on a projecting tongue of 
land; the houses chiefly of wood; the streets 
strait and wide. > 

The other places of any consequence are, ow 
the east coast, Port Dauphin, Spaniards’ Bay, 
Miray Bay; all capable of receiving large ships. 
Scattery Island, or Little Cape Breton, lies before 
Monadore Bay, which it shelters, Cape Breton _ 
Point, within Scattery, gives its name to the 
island. South of Louisbourg are Rigaud Har- 
bour and Port Thoulonse; the latter only sepa- 


prey ieee | 
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rated from Luke Labrador by an isthmus s09 2% 
yards wide. : .4 
' The furs procured at Cape Breton are. incor. 
siderable ; but it has a rich cod fishery in the Gulf 
of St. Laurence. The island is included in the 
government of Lower Canada. : 

Isle Madame, before the east entrance of the 
Gut of Canso, is inconsiderable, 





PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 


Prince Edward’s Island, formerly St.John’s, inthe 
south part of the Gulf of St. Laurence, somctimes 
called the Gulf of Nova Scotia, is separated from the 
north coast of Nova Scotia by “Northumberland 
Strait, five leagues wide. . It is forty miles long 
and thirty broad, and has much the advantage of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, in temperature of 
climate and fertility of soil, being well watered, 
and producing plentiful crops of corn, and ex- 
cellent pastures. : 

In 1805 Lord Selkirk sent out 800 Highland 
Scots to this island, who seem to form an indus- 
trious and thriving colony. In 1807 the’ total 
population was 7,000. The island is in the go- 
vernment of Nova Scotia. The chief place is 
Charlotte Town (Port Joué of the F rench). ; 

. The superior fertility of Prince Edward’s 
Island to any of the neighbouring coasts, to- ; 
gether with its salubrious climate and excellent 
ports, caused the French to turn their views to-” 


aeuen etl en 
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wards it shortly after their arrival at Quebec 3 
and in 1619, a company was formed to colonize 
it, and to cstablish a cod fishery in the Gulf of St. 
Laurence. This scheme, however, was. never 
executed, and the island remained neglected until 
1749, when some emigrants from Nova Scotia 
scttled on it, and occupied themselves in agricul. 
ture and rearing cattle, the fisheries being ‘pro- 
hibited to them. Thus confined to one branch of 
industry, cultivation: was carried to an extent 
that gained the island the name of the Granary of 
Canada. ; : 

On the subjugation of Cape Breton to the 
British arms in 1758, this island followed its fate, 
and also became a British colony. The first mea- 
sure of its new masters was more politic than 
just, the removal of all the French settlers who 
amounted to 3,000. The island being thus left 
without inhabitants, the Earl of Egmont pro- 
posed to government to colonize it, and to keep 
up a force of 1,200 men for its defence, on con- 
dition of receiving the feudal rights; but such 2 
cession being declared contrary to a law enacted 
at the restoration, which prohibited the granting 
of crown lands under military tenures, the offer 
was refused, and government, after the peace of 
1763, distributed the land in grants to the dis. 
Jbanded officers and soldiers. : 

Until 1772, the island was included in the 
government of Nova Scotia; but in that year it 
was, with Cape Breton and the Magdalen Islands, 

Bs r 7 formed 
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formed into a separate government, with a gover- 
nor, council, and house of assembly. 

The Magdalen Islands are a cluster of seven 
in the Gulf of St. Laurence, seventeen leagues 
-west of the north and of Cape Breton Island. 
They are all rocky, and the largest only five 

* Jeages in circuit. They are the property of 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin Greenly, and inhabited by 
a few descendants of the French, who quitted 
Nova Scotia on its cession to England, and who 
subsist by fishing and hunting seals, 





ANTICOSTI ISLAND. ; 

The Island of Anticosti,* in the mouth of the 
river St. Laurence, is twelve leagues distant from 
the main land on the north, and sixteen from the 
coast of New Brunswick on the south. It is 
120’long. N.E. and $.W. and 30° broad; is ex- 
tremely rocky, but well wooded, and a considers 
able cod fishery is carried on from it. The island 
is of little value, the soil being barren, and not 
possessing ‘a single safe harbour. _ It is generally 
flat towards the shores, but rises a little towards. 
the centre. Its only inhabitants are an occasional 
party of savages, who winter on it for the purpose- 
of hunting, It is the property of some private 
individuals of Quebec. 


Prince Ed- 
ward's Islend. 


The Mingan islands are close to the main within 
Anticosti: they have a good harbour and a eon-. - 


2 


siderable 
f An English cortuption of the native name Natiscotee; by the French 
it Was formerly called Assumption. 
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siderable cod fishery. The rise of tide is ten to 
twelve feet. 





NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The island of Newfoundland is separated from 
Labrador on the north by the Strait of Belle Isle, 
six leagues wide, and named from an island in its © 
entrance. 

Newfoundland is eighty leagues long, and up- 
wards of sixty broad; it is billy; but not, moun- 
tainous, and has some considerable rivers. The 
island throughout is rocky and barren, naturally 
producing only small firs, birch, and other plants, 
that thrive in cold and barren countries. The 
winters are besides so long, not breaking up till 
May, that oats is the only corn that ripens. The 
climate is also extremely disagreeable, from con- 

stant fogs and storms of slect and snow. The in- 
terior of the island has never been explored, but 
from the accounts of the natives it is mountainous 
and covered with wood. The coasts are indented 
by a vast number of excellent bays and harbours, 
a very few of which are ever visited even by the 
fishermen. ‘The sole utility of this island to Great 
' , Britain is its serving as a rendezvous for the vessels 
employed in the fishery on the neighbouring 
-banks. 7 
The whole number of stationary European in- 
habitants of the island does not exceed 1,000 fa- 
milics. A few families of miserable Esquimaux 
visit the island from the neighbouring coast of La. 


brador, and remain on it fora part of the year. 
= . . rT 
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’ The value of exports from Great Britain to esto 
Newfoundland is between three and four hundred 
thousand pounds a year, entirely in’ provisions, 
cloathing, fishing tackle, and salt, 

In the spring a small squadron, composed of a 
fifty gun ship, a frigate, and one or two sloops, are . 
sent from England to protect the fishery ; and the 
admiral commanding the squadron is governor of 

, the island for the time being. -The Lieutenant- 
‘ Governor's office is permanent. 

St. John’s, the chief place of the island, is on 
the east side, and on tlie shore of a fine basin, 
whose entrance is only 500 yards wide, between 
high rocky shores, and strongly fortified. . The 
town isa poor place, the houses being mean and 
the streets narrow and filthy. Fort Townsend, 
on an clevation, contains the government house, 
magazines, and barracks, ; 

The other places of the island worthy of notice 
‘are, on the east coast, from north to south, the 
Bay of Exploits, or New Perlican, a capacious , 
harbour. Ragged Harbour, in Catalonia Bay, 
named from the craggy islands in it. Trinity 
Bay, a gulf, with many harbours and coves fit for 
the largest fleets. South of St. dohnls is the 
Bay of Bulls. , e ? 
' Renows Bay, much frequented by: the fishing 
vessels 5 its depth is only cleven feet. Cape Race 
is the S.E. point of the island. 

On the south coast are Trepassy Bay, a deep 
and secure harbour. St. Mary’s Bay has some 
good fishing banks within it. Placentia Bay, 


Newfound 
lends 
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twenty leagues deep and sixteen wide, isa great 
gulf, with several harbours. That of Placentia, 
on the east shore, is one of the chief drying places 
of the fishermen, and has a fixed establishment, 
defended by afort. Between Placentia and Cape 
Raye, the S.W. point of the island, are the Bays 
of Fortune and Despair, little frequented. 

The banks of Newfoundland, which may with 
propriety be called the Peru of Great Britain, from 
the riches they bring into the kingdom, consist of 
one great and some lesser ones, extending from the 
latitude 40° to 45°. . on 08 : 

The depth is very irregular, from fifteen to 
sixty fathoms, The bank is entirely of sand, its 
edges perpendicular, and on the east is a great. 
gulf, or concavity, called the Ditch. The winds 
are generally moderate, and the water smooth on 
the bank, however hard it. may blow beyond its 
limit ;* but the atmosphere is obscured by an al. 
most perpetual fog, both of which circumstances 
seem to arise from the same cause, the strong evae 
poration over the bank, which while it produces a 
fog, also cools the atmosphere beyond that over 

i the 


© Mr, Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, says, there is always a great swell 
onthe banks. The fact is, however, that on the edues of the bank there is 
usually a hollow sea, caused by the polar current on the north and the gulf 
stream on the south, striking with velocity against the perpendicular edges 
of the bank. Ata smal! distance within these edges, on the eontrary, the - 
water isso smooth, that itis usual for vessels onthe bank fishing to inquire 
of those from sea, what kind of weather it is abroad, that is, before their 
arrival on the bank; 

fad 
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ithe open sea, and consequently the air from the srs. 
latter is not attracted towards the former.* a 

- The banks of Newfoundland are the grand ren-. 
dezvous of the great cod (gadus morhua) which 
arrive in the month of July in vast shoals. In 
August they become scarce, in consequence ‘of 

the departure of the herrings and capelings, on | 
which they feed; and also from the arrival of the 
sharks, which drive all other fish away." In Sop- 
tember the cod re-appear, and continue till the 
middle of October, when the fishing season ter- 
minates. , 

The fish are either cured wet or green, or dry. 

In the first case they are salted on board tho ves- 

sels as they are taken, and brought to Europe 
without touching at Newfoundland. The vessels 
intended to bring home dried fish go into some 

port of the island, where stages are erected on the 
shore, on which the fish are placed to dry, ‘after . 
cutting off the head, emptying them, taking out 

the back bone, and strongly salting them. 

The livers of the cod afford a large quantity of 
train oil, which is procured by simply exposing 
them to corrupt by the sun’s heat, by which the 
greatest part of their substance runs into oil. 


- oo ; — The’ 


* The quantum of evaporation being in proportion to the extent of sur- 
face and depth of theevapurating mass, it follows that ts quantum wil! be 
greater over banks than over thedeep sea, and the atmosphere consequendy 
colder; and this last consequence is proved by the repeated observation, 
“that the coming from the deep sea into soundings, or ou ahauk, is denoted 
by a sudden fall of the thermomcter of from three to Sve degrees. 


Newfound= 
lands 
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The capeling, which is the orly bait used to- 
take the cod, is of the genus sofauo, and the con- 
sumption is so great, that they are often entirely 
exhausted near the coasts, and it is found necessary 
to go twenty leagues to sea for them. They are 
taken in nets.* 

Off the south coast of Newfoundland are the 
isles Miquelons and St. Pierre, by treaty belong- 
ing to France. . The Miquelons are two islands 
named Great Miquelon and Langley. ‘The former 
is a mere rock, only two miles Jong. St Pierre is 
of more consequence, being twenty-five leagues 
in circuit, with a good harbour on the south for 
fifty small vessels. The Virgin Rocks, twenty 
leagues .S.E. of Cape Race, are a reef above, and 
under water. 

Though Newfoundland was formally taken pos- 
session of for England, by Sir Henry Gilbert, in 
1583, and though before that it was the rendezvous 
of fishing vessels-of all nations of Europe, it was 
not until 1615 that any settlement was formed on 
it, in which year the English established some 
permanent posts on the east coast, and particularly 
at St. John’s. Subsequent to 1635 the French 
formed an establishment at Placentia, and. conti- 
nued to send governors thither till the peace of 
Utrecht, when they relinguished all claim to the 
island.t : ; } . 

’ NOVA 


- ® For further details see British Fisheries. 


_. > Their claim was feunded othe pretended occupation of a partof the 


* 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


“The ‘country named Nova Scotia is divided 
into the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia proper.* The former is separated from. 
the Canadian district of Gaspé by the Bay of 
Chaleurs. On the east it has the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, and on the south the Bay of Fundy, 
sbeing separated from the United States province 
of Maine, by the river St. Croix. 

The climate of Nova’ Scotia is severe, the 
winters being intensely cold, and the summers” 
fogey, acne. and unhealthy. The soil is in 
general thin, and fitter for pasture than agri- 
culture. The greater part of the country is co- 
vered with wood, affording the timber called 
lumber; which, together with its fishery, con- 
stitutes its only riches.’ The coasts are rocky and 
broken by innumerable bays, forming excellent 
harbours. The most worthy of notice are, Cha- 
leurs Bay, which is many leagues deep, and which 
being well situated for the. fishery in the Gulf: 
‘of St. Laurence, has many fishing stations on ‘its 
shores. ‘The island Bonaventura, north of the 
bay, is inhabited by a few persons, who winter ot’ 
it, merely to preserve the right to the neighbour- 

VOL. Iv. ae “y ing 





island at the beginning of fhe sixteeuth century; but there is no proof of 
this occupancy, though it seems certain that th jects fished on the 
* coasts shortly after the discovery of theisland. besides they acknowledged 
the supremacy of England, by submitting, iv 1634, to pay five per cent. on 
the produce of their fishery. 
* This division teok place in 1744. 
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‘ing fishing grounds. The pierced rock, south of 


this island, at a distance resembles a ruined aque- 
duct. It is 400 yards long, 200 feet high, and is 
perforated in three places in the form of arches ; 
through the central and longest of which a boat 
can pass under sail. ; 
Green Bay, in Northumberland Strait, forms 


» the narrowest part of the isthmus of Nova Scotia, 
" being but four miles from the head of the river 


Nova Scotias 


Missaquash, which falls into the Bay of Fundy. 

The Bay of Fundy (Baie Francoise. of the 
French) is fifty leagues Jong. It is chiefly re- 
markable for the strength and height of the tides, 
which are said to run up the creeks with immense 
velocity, in a kind of bore, whose elevation is 
from fifty to seventy feet. 

The river St. John, or Clyde, the principal 
onc of the province, falls into the Bay of Fundy, 
and is navigable for vessels of sixty tons, fifty 
miles, and for boats 200; the tide flowing up it 
eighty miles. It abounds in small sturgeon, 
salmon, and bass; and its banks are level and 
fertile. Frederick Town, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is on this river, ‘ninety miles from its 
mouth. oe ; 

Passamaquody Bay,. the western limit of the 
province, receives the river. St. Croix. Before it 
are the Manan islands, asserted by the Americans 
to be within their limits, but occupied by the 
English. 

The peninsula of Nova Scotia is joined to New 
Brunswick by an isthmas, as we have already ob- 

served, 


~_ 
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- served, four miles broad. On the north it has the 


Gulf of St. Laurence, the Atlantic oa the south, 
and the Bay of Fundy on the N.W. It has a great 
number of bays and harbours, the principal of 
which are Chedubucto Bay, at the east extremity, 
Cape Canso being its south point, off which are a 
group of islands, partly formed of gypsum. On 


thé bay is the town of Guy’s Borough, of about 
_ 200 houses. : ee 


os 


Halifax, on Chebucto Bay, on the south coast 
of the peninsula, is the chief place of the pro- 
vince, containing 15,000 inhabitants. Tt is si+ 


“ tuated on the west shore of the bay, and is for- 


tified by batteries of timber, and an intrenchment. 
It is the station’ of a small squadron of ships of 


Nowa Scotiad 


war to protect the fishery. On Cape Sombro, at 


the entrance of the bay, is a light-house. 
Shelburne, on Port Roseway, is a town of 
500 honses. Annapolis Royal, the second town 
of the province, on the north coast, in the Bay of 
Fundy, has one ‘of the finest harbours in the 
world, but is a poor place. The river of Anna- 
polis is navigable for vessels of 100 tons fifteen 
miles. 
Chignecto Bay is a deep inlet, at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy, into which falls the river Missiquash. 
Two tribes of Indians are met in Nova Scotia, 
the Miamacs in the peninsula, who do not exceed 
800 warriors, and the Afarechites in New Bruns- 
wick, whose number is only 130. oo 
The trade between Great Britain and these 
provinces consists in the export of linen, wool. 
12 lens, 


Nora Scotia, 
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lens, and fishing gear chiefly, for £80,000 a year,: i 
and the import of lumber and fish for £40,000. 

Isle of Sable, twenty-five leagues distant from 
Cape Canso, ‘the north-east point of Nova Scotia, 
is composed entirely of sand-hills, in the shape of 
sugar-loaves, 140 feet high, and white as milk 
with white transparent stones: it is of a semi- 
circular shape, being ten leagues in circuit, ‘but 
very narrow. ‘ 

On the north, or concave side, is a’ shallow 
Jake, five leagues in circumference, and com. 
municating with the sea? It has no port, but 
has some ponds of fresh water, and produces 
juniper, blue- berry bushes, -grass, and vetehes. 
Many vessels have been wrecked on this island, 
and the people have perished of hunger. In 
order to reader it less dangerous, the government 
of Halifax, in’ 1809, sent a party of people to: 
settle on it, in order to shew fires during bad 
nights, and to afford assistance to those who may 
be shipwrecked on it. ‘ 

The peninsula of Nova Scotia was first settled 
by the French in 1604, who gave it-the name of 
Acadia. ‘Their original establishment was at Port 
Frangois, on the west coast, and the first colo- 
nists occupied themselves solely in trading with 
the Indians for furs, or procuring them by the 
chace themselves. The vicinity of the British 
colonies of New Engtand, however, produced 
here, as well as at Canada, a destructive concur- 
rence in the Indian trade; and on the part. of 
the Acadians, similar attempts to irritate the In- 
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“dians against the English, while the latter re. 
‘torted on the French settlements; whenever the is 
‘disputes between the two nations in Europe permits 
“ted them to commence open hostilities. | >* z 
‘After being taken by the English, and toned 5 
- several times, Acadia was finally ceded to Great” =, 
“Britain by the peace of Utrecht. Very few Eng- 
lish, however, settled on it, and with the excep- 
tion of change of name to Nova Scotia, no alter- ° 
ation was made in the government; the French * 
ycolonists. being maintained i in possession of their: 
claws and religion, and were besides —— to* 
remain ‘neuter in any wars Deweerm, 
. England: “Sanaa 
In 1746, the ‘French attempting to regain pos- 
sr ‘session of the province, and’ the colonists’ break-' 
“ing their neutrality, the British government de- 
termined to colonize. it: efficiently, and ‘at ‘the: 
peace of Aix la Chapelle (1748) the disbanded 
~~ officers and soldiers were encouraged to emigrate’ 
thither by. grants of. land eee to their pa 
“tive ranks. © ¢ ‘: 
These encouragements induced “3,750 pening 
‘to embark for the colony in 1749, who founded 
the city of Halifax, ‘The French colonists fe 
- ing a persecution from the new government, ‘and: 
colonists; on account of their religion, and, eing 
also. encouraged by the Canadian ge oF eriiment, % 
Se generally retired from Nova Scotia;*o “that prow 8 
' vince, while the English, cy anxious to get > 
\ rid of them, remoy ot the rep. ’ wider to the other.4 y ; 
- English colonies. In ys the population of the, 
; peered Y. ee colony © 
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oti Ser had increased to 26,000 persons, by min’ : 

_ grations from England: and. Germany and in? | 
"the same year. its exports amounted to £30,000." . * 
~The American war: still ‘farther increased: the 
population, by the emigration. of loyalists. from - 

the insurgent colonies, and gave an extraor Aidan 4 - 
. impulse to its commerce and cultivation, by -the 

demands of the British fleets and'armies. =. - 

The following were the sums voted in 1814 "for 
the. civil gstablishmentis of: the’ :British North, Pe 
American Colonies, i 
-..., Lower Candda *yseecve. Lo rik 
Ce Te ee 8,441. 
memmmeissNova Scotia ven +ty., oe 18,4400 

a. New, Brunswick=:....6.-. 5,775.4 
- Cape Breton Island*......° 2,144 
, Prince Edward’s Island .. 3,826 
, Newfoundland teens ee p00" 
































as In 1003, the revenue and expenses of Lower Canada were, 

a Revenue. £31,241: $ * 

; Expenses. ., s>. 48,2205 ¢ 5 : 
About three quarters of the expenses are defrayed by the province, and 
‘the remainder by the mother country, who also pays the “military esta. 

blishment, and Suppoyts the Protestant clergy and Indian establishunents, Se 
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RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE . 
.EUROPEAN COLONIES IN NORTH AMERICA, 


FORMING 


' THE UNITED STATES, 





Tuoves England had an undoubted claim to - 
the sovereignty of considerable portions of the. 
north-east coast of the continent of America, 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot and other naviga- 
tors in her service,:it was. not until late in the 
sixteenth century that she made any attempt at 
colonization on this coast. The restless and en- 
terprising genius of Sir Walter Raleigh - first 
gave birth to the idea, and he found no diffi. 
culty in inspiring a number of his friends with 
the same sentiments, who, incorporating them- 
selves into a society in 1584, received a patent 
from the crown, authorizing them to form esta- 
blishments on thé east coast of the new continent. 
Two vessels were‘ accordingly dispatched by this 
Society in 1585, with an intention of founding 
the first settlement on the Chesapeak, but steer- 
ing too far south, they arrived at the Bay of 
Roanoke, in the province afterwards called Caro- « 

14 lina; 
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lina, to which they then gave the name of Vir- | 
ginia, in honour of the queen, and this name 
was afterwards extended to all the coast on which 
‘the English formed settlements. 

- The two vessels, after conciliating the Tadiats 
of the Roanoke, returned to England, and from 
the favourable account given. by them of the 
country the society determined to make it the 
seat. of its first settlement. In 1586, seven ves- 
sels and 108 emigrants quitted England for this 
purpose, and arrived safely at their destination. 
These adventurers, however, soon quarrelling 
with the Indians, the latter attacked and massa- 
cred the greater part of.them, and the remain- 
‘der having neglected to provide for their subsis- 
tance by cultivation, were on the point of perish- 
ing by famine, when Sir Francis Drake arrived 
with succours ; but the miseries they had already 
suffered, left no inclination in the survivors to re- 
main, and they accordingly embarked for England’ 
in the admiral’s fleet. 

This failure, however, did not extinguish the 
projects of the society, who continued “to make 
some trifling efforts to establish a colony at the 
same place, and in 1588, 115 persons were 
settled there, and in possession of whatever was 
necessary. to subsistance, defence against, and. 
trade with the Indians. The disgrace of Raleigh, 
the chief promoter and support of the colony, . 
however, caused it to “be neglected, or rather 
totally abandoned, untid 1602, when Gosnold, one 
’ of the associates, determined to visit it; but as 
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the first adventurers had steered to the south of — 
their intended point, Gosnold steered as much. 
to the north, and instead of the Roanoke, made 
the coast since named New England, from whence, 
atter procuring by barter a considerable quantity. 
of ‘valuable furs from the Indians, he returned 
home. : : 
The profits and rapidity of this enterprize, en- 
couraged the merchants of London to enter into 
a new society of colonization, and in 1606 it com- 
menced its operations, under the name of the 
North Virginia, or Plymouth Company, while 
the ancient association received that of the South 
Virginia Company. Neither of these societies, 
however, pushed their efforts at colonization with 
any degree of vigour, for in 1614 both. establish- 
ments contained but 1,400 persons. ‘ ; 
At length the religious intolarence, which to- 
wards the close of the reign of James I. began 
to set England in a flame, laid the first solid foun- 
dation of the English population of America. The 
plitans, ‘persecuted by the established church, 
fled to the new world, in whose unexplored de-- 
serts they hoped to enjoy that civil and religious . 
liberty denied them in their native country.’ The 
year 1621 was the epoch of their first emigration, 
when 121 persons of this persuasion, having pur- 
chased the territory within the jurisdiction of the 
Plymouth Company, landed on the coast of North 
Virginia, to which they gave the name of New 
England. Every thing oppdsed their first efforts, 
: ; - arriving - 
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arriving at the commencement of winter in a 
country whose climate is at that season extremely 
severe, and which they found covered with im- 
mense forests, rendered impenetrable by“ under 
wood, and spontaneously producing neither fruit 

nor vegetables for their subsistance, and but thin. * 
ly inhabited by savages, who possessing no idca . 

- of agriculture, but living solely on the produce of” 
the chace, could afford them no assistance. It 

4s not to be wondered at, that fatigue, cold, hun- 

ger, and the scurvy, carried off more than one 

half of these first colonists. The remainder were 

languishing out a miserable existence, when the 

spring brought to the coast a party of Indian war- 

riors, who instructed them in the cultivation of 
Indian corn, and in the most successful manner of 
fishing, by which they were enabled to subsist, 

until succour arrived from England. 

From the Indians they also received a grant of 
the lands bordering on their little establishment, 
which they named New Plymouth, and the terri- 
tory ceded to them Massachusets. ‘The colonists 
received a charter from the king, by which they 
were permitted to choose their own governor and 
“magistrates, with the power of making laws for 
their .government, independent of the mother 
country. They accordingly created a governor, 
council, and house of representatives. ‘he fin- 

damental principle in the formation of this last 
assembly, was a declaration of intolerance in the 
shenlnte exclusion of ‘all but puritans. Such is 
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the contradiction in the moral nature of man, that 
the chains he flies from himself, he rivets round 
the necks of his fellow creatures.* 

The emigrations from England were not, how- 
ever, at first considerable, for in 1629 the num- 
ber of colonists only amounted to 300 persons. 
In that and the succeeding years, such numbers 
fled from religious persecution in England, — that 
the population increased rapidly; but unfortu- 
nately, many of them found the same spirit of 
persecution raging in the country where they cx- 
pected to find an universal charity. This obliged 
them to seek new dwellings, and gave rise to the 
three new provinces of New Hampshire in 1629, 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut in 1635. The 
four provinces of New. England, as soon as reli- 
gious disputes had began to subside, formed a 
confederation for their mutual defence, and the 
new ones received similar charters to that of Mas- 
sachusets. . 

The first laws of the New Englanders were 
such as might be expected from the austere 
principles .of their framers. Witchcraft, blas- 
phemy, adultery, perjury, and murder, were con- 
founded as crimes of an equal die, and punished 
with death ; and the same penalty was decreed 
against a child who should presume to strike, or 

even 


* The peaceful quakers were not even exempted from this excommnuniy 
cation, but were publicly whipped, and sien banished the colony; and 
those who returned were condemned to death, 
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even to curse a parent. ‘Lying, drunkenness, 
and dancing, were punished by public whipping ; 
and cursing, relaxation of public devotion, or the 
non-observance of the sabbath, by heavy fines. 
Zeal was carried so far, that the names of the 
days of the week, and of the months, were chang-’ 
ed, as having a Pagan origin; while the Saints ; 
weré deprived of that appellation, and reduced ' 
to their simple names, in order to avoid the smal-: 
lest appearance of similarity with the church of 
Rome. . On the same priyciple, the mere bending 
the knee to an image was a capital crime’; and 
Catholic priests who should return to the colony 
after banishment, were also doomed to suffer 
death. ‘Even things totally indifferent in them- 
selves, were prohibitéd as religious profanations ; - 
among the rest, wearing long hair, which a 
particular edict made punishable in the men 3 
while the women were forbidden to expose their 
arms or neck, their gowns being all of one shape, 
with the sleeves to the wrists and the collars up 
to the chin. The mode of courtship, the man- 
ner. of carrying the head, the arms, how to 
speak, look, and walk, were all rigorously pre-_ 
scribed ; in short, as the climax of absurdity, it 
was forbidden to brew on Saturday for fear the 
beer should work on the Sunday. - > 
In our enlightened days we can scarcely believe 
the enormous excesses to which the most vile su- 
perstition gave’ rise in this part of the new world, 
were they not attested by all the historians of the 
times. 
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times. Sorcery became the watch-word to bloody 
sacrifices, and in 1692 upwards of thirty persons 
were convicted of this crime and executed, Nei- 
ther the innocence of youth, the infirmities of age, 
the. modesty of the sex, the dignity of rank, of 
fortune, or of virtue; were sufficient protection — 
against the suspicion of this imaginary crime. 
Children of ten years of age were put to death. 
Young women were stripped naked, and publicly 
examined for the marks of infernal agency. Tor- 
ture was applied to extort confession, and the gib- 
bets -kept prepared to finish the torments of those 
from*whom the torture forced a false acknowledg- 
ment. In short, the colony seemed to be arrived 
at the moment of total dissolution, when, in the 
very height of the storm, as if by the immediate 
‘interposition of the Divinity, the eyes of the peo- 
‘ple were suddenly opened, and confidence and 
peace succeeded to suspicion and despair. The 
reflection on the horrors that they had been en- 
gaged in, was attended with the most piercing re- 
morse, and by a general fast and public prayers 
they endeavoured to conciliate that mercifal Divi- | 
nity, in whose name they had spilt so much inno- 
-cent blood. : 

But though these blood-written laws have been 
long abrogated, th sts are still visible amongst 
the New Englanders, the women being distin- 
guished by their grave and silent demeanor, and 
by a starched frigidity of manner, that repulses 
every idea of social intercenrse; while the men 
are marked by a silent reserve, a habit of dissem- 

bling. 
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bling, and a dereliction of truth, but at the same 
time by an energy of sentiment and action far be- 
yond the other people of the Union. 

The limits of this sketch confining us to a mere 
chronological outline of the establishments in Ame- 
rica, from their first foundation till their arrival at 
stability, we must here take leave of New England, 
and turn our view to Virginia, the second colony, 
in point of time, established by England in the 
new world. : 





VIRGINIA. 


The name of Virginia was, as we have already 
observed, originally given to all the east coast of 
North America, visited by, or known to the Ing- 
lish; but when the settlements were multiplied, 
this denomination was confined to the country be- 
tween Maryland and Carolina. ‘ 

The company of North Virginia first attempted, 
an establishment on this coast in 1606, in which 
year Jamestown was established; but the ‘colo- 
nists having unfortunately discovered a rivulet in 
the neighbourhood, the sand of which abounded 
in particles of tale, they mistook this substance 
for silver, and every other pursuit was neglected 
for that of collecting this useless dust, with which 
the two first vessels that arrived from England with 
provisions were loaded, on their return. 

The neglect of cultivation, the consequence of 
this ienorance and follv, produced a famine, that 
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spared but sixty persons of 500 that arrived in the 


‘ colony; and these were about to abandon it, and 


seck refiige at Newfoundland, when in 1609 Lord 
Delaware, who had accepted the government, ar- 
rived with a reinforcement of colonists and a sup- 
ply of provisions. The eminent abilities of this 
nobleman restored the colony, and put it on a re- 
spectabie footing ; its progress was, however, re-' 
tarded by the mevOR soly of the company, until the 
latter was dissolved by Charles I. and a royal go- 
vernment substituted. 

During the civil wars, the population ‘of the 
colony increased rapidly by emigrations of loyal- 
ists, who _being in ‘general persons of education 
and property, at once introduced those principles 
of civil society, which were so long unknown in 
the other colonies, of which the first settlers were 
either desperate adventurers, criminals, or igno- 
rant bigots. ; 

The colonists of Virginia being composed 


“chiefly of royalists, resisted the parliamentary do- 


mination even afier the murder of Charles J., and 
at last were reduced only by the treachery of 
some of their own members, assisted by a formi- 
Gable fleet of the commonwealth, - The same spi- 
rit remained unextinguished during the usurpation 
of Cromwell, and.the Virginians first proclaimed 
Charles II. in America. 

- But though the Virginians were loyal, they were 
too high spirited to suffer oppression, and in 
consequence of some arbitrary acts of the govern- 
ment at home, a-young officer, named Bacon, 


: 4 
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raised the standard of insurrection in the colony, 
and serious consequences were to be apprehended, 
when the death of their leader restored tranquil- 
lity, and soon after their constitution received a 
morespopular form, by the addition of a body of 
representatives, elected by the people. 


+ 
om. 





CAROLINA. 


The first attempts at colonization on the coast 
now called Carolina, were, as we have seen, un- 
successful, and it was.not until past the middle of 
the seventeenth century that this object was re+ 
sumed. ; ; . F 

In 1663 a society of noblemen and gentlemen 
received a grant of this country from Charles IL., 

_and the celebrated Locke was requested to frame 
a constitution for the intended colony, which 
proved to be founded on very different principles 

” from what might have been expected from the phi- 
losophic investigator of the human mind. The 
first principle of his constitution was a general 
religious toleration ; but at the same time obliging 


“every person above seventeen years of age 19, 


choose his communion, and to register himself a 
member of it. The civil liberty of the colonists 
was left much more unguarded than the religious, 
the whole authority, legislative and executive, 
being lodged in the eight proprietors, who were 
“to create three classes of nobility, according to 
the quantity of land granted them. The first 
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class was confined to two individuals, named 
Landgraves, who received 80,000 acres each. 
The second class, named Caciques, were to re- 
ceive 24,000 acres; and the third, or barons, 
12,000 acres. The numbers of the two latter 
were unlimited. These possessions were neverto - 
be alienated in detail, and the proprietors were to. 
form a house of peers. A house of representa- 
tives, named the court palatine, but with very lie 
mited authority, was also created. In spight of 
the defects of this constitution, the colony (which 
had established its capital at Charlestown) had 
arrived at some degree of solidity, when, in 1705, 
it was thrown into confusion by religious disputes, 
and by a bloody war with the Indians; the former 
were soon settled by the interference of the mother 
country, and the Indians were quieted. But the 
colonists had still sufficient obstacles to encounter, 
in the oppression of the proprietary government, 
and their complaints increasing with their num- 
bers, the government at last found it necsssary to - 
resume its grant, which it purchased from the pro- 
prietors for the sum of £24,000, all, except Lord 
Grenville, surrendering both their jurisdiction.and 
their territorial property. This nobleman chose to 
retain his share of the latter, and hisfamily enjoyed 
it till the American revolution. The province 
now received a similar government to that of Vir- 
ginia, andit was also separated into two provinces, 
called North and South Carolina. 


e 
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. it, it surrendered at the first summons, and, with 
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NEW YORK: 


“In point of time, the colonization of New York, 
New Jersey, and part of Pennsylvania, succeeded 
to that of Carolina. 

- These coasts were first taken possession of by 
the Dutch, in 1614, and received the general 
name of the New Netherlands ; and the present 
province of New York, that of Nova Belgia. 
The claim of the republic to the sovereignty of 
this country was founded onits discovery by Hud-. 
son, when in their service; but James [. asserted 
his superior right, from Hudson’s being a British 
subject. The disputed object was, however, deem- 
ed cf so little consequence, that James, though he 
never relinquished, did not attempt to enforce his 
claim, and the Dutch were permitted quietly to 
form some establishments for the purpose of trad- 
ing with the Indians for furs; the monopoly of 
which was granted to the West India Company. 
The principal post of this Company was first at 
Fort Orange, since named Albany, on Hudson 
River. : 

- 11/1620 the citizens of Amsterdam conceiving 
that acolony might be advantageously established 
on this coast, purchased the privileges of the West 
India Company for about £30,000, and New 
Amsterdam was immediately founded on the island 
Menahaton, at the mouth of the Hudson. This 
city had already made ‘a: rapid progress in 1664, 
when an English hostiée squadron appearing before 


the 
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the whole colony, fell into the hands of the 
victors, to whom it was formerly ceded by the 
peace of Breda in 1667, when both the chief city 
of New Amsterdam, and the whole colony, re- 
ceived the name of New York, in honour of the 
Duke of York, to whom the king granted it by 
letters patent, immediately after its conquest. 

' In 1673 the Dutch again got possession of it, 
but were obliged to restore it the following year. 
On the accession of James II. it became vested in 
the crown, which appointed a governor and 
council, to administer ‘its affairs ; but on the re- 
volution, ‘its constitution was new modelled, by 
granting it an elective House of Representatives. 
‘ ; a 

a 
NEW JERSEY; ~“s 


A 


' New Jersey was first settled by the Swedes in 
1638, who gave it the name of New Sweden, a} \d 
formed dibs small establishments, called Chris. ii 
tiana, Helsinborg, and Gothenburg ;they, however, 
never arrived at any consideration, ‘and in“1655 
they were seized by the Dutch, and incorporated 
with Nova Belgia. When the latter became the 
property of the Duke of York, he again separated 
New Sweden, and granted it to Sir George 
Carteret, and Lord Berkely, who gave it its pre- 
sent name. These proprietors sold the land, in 
tracts of different dimensions, to the highest bid- 
ders, retaining only the chief government and re 
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galities, and these they ceded to the crown in 
1702, when the province received a similar go- 
vernment to that of New York, , 





MARYLAND. 


’ The persecution the catholics experienced ‘in 
England, towards the end of the reign of Charles 
1, induced Lord Baltimore, a peer of that pers 
suasion, to seek for liberty of conscience in Ame- 
rica, and he fixed on that point yet unoccupir*# y 
Europeans, between the Delaware and t=“ Potow- 
mack, of which he received a cotnt from the 
crown: but by the death of- this nobleman, the 


execution of the plan de~volved on his son, who . 
‘quitted England ip ~ 1663, with 200 catholic fa- 


milies, many of them of distinction. 

The ter-4tory they intended to occupy was pur-~ 
chased+ from the Indians, and received the name 
of 7 Maryland, in honour of the queen of Charles I. 

The liberal principles arising from the superior 
education of the first colonists, induced them to 
make religious toleration the basis of their govern- 
ment : in consequence ‘of which, and their con- 
ciliatory manners towards the Indians, the colony 
‘was already in a flourishing condition at the death 
of Charles I. Cromwell deprived Lord Baltimore 
of the government and property of the colony, 
which were restored by Charles II. but again 
wrested. from the family by James II. William 
veinstated them in the property and profits of the 
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government only, their religion rendering them 
“ineligible to the fictions: on their becoming 
protestants, they were also restored to the latter, 
and until the revolution, the governor continued 
_to be appointed by the ple but with the ap- 
Proval of the crown. : 





8 
PENSYLVANIA. 


‘Though the territory at present named Pen- 
sylvante was originally claimed by the Dutch, 
as a part of whe New Netherlands, it remained un- 
settled by any Kicropeans till 1681, when William 
» Pen, the most celebrated of the then newly sprung 
up sect of quakers, led thither a colony of his 
countrymen and brethren. e father of Pen 
had been an Admiral in the Englists service, and 
had been employed by the Protector, anté the two 
last of the Stuarts, in several expeditions, in‘eon- 
ducting which he had made considerable pe--- 
cuniary advances to government, which it not ° 
being convenient to repay, he was offered, as a 
compensation, the vast extent of territory in Ame- 
rica, which forms the province that bears his 
name. The Admiral accepted the grant, but 
dying shortly after, left-the execution of his 
design to his son, who determined to found a co. 
ony on the purest principles of civil and religious 
liberty. He soon collected 2,000 persons, chiefly 
of his own sect, with whom he sailed from Eng- 
Jand and landed in the Delaware. Pen, not quite 
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satisfied with the title which the grant of the 
British King gave him, to a country already oc- 
cupied by man, entered into a negociation with 
the Indians, and concluded a bargain, by which: 
they ceded to him all the lands he desired. 
Though this bargain was entirely in favour of the 
purchaser, who, taking advantage of the igno- 


_fanee of the savages, dictated his own price, 


Poe 


which bore no proportion to the value of the 
cession, it was sufficient to quiet the conscientious _. 
scruples of the benevolent quaker, and enabl~ 
him to proceed to the establishment of the» colony. 
free from all remorse. His laws were.» might be 
expected from such principles, #*ounded on the 
unalienable rights of man, ~ | the liberty of con- 
science, impartial justie<®» and security of pro. 
perty. For though he established the hereditary 
government of * the colony in his own family, he 
put it ort-~ of the power of his successors to inter- 
fere jr the legislation, by confiding the latter to 
tk se representatives of the people, chosen by se- 
“-eret ballot, to prevent corrupt canvassing, The 
agreement of the majority of this assembly was 
sufficient to enact a law; but that of two-thirds 
was necessary to impose a tax. The land was 
distributed in lots of 1,000 acres, to those who 
could purchase it, at the small price of eighteen 
pounds ten shillings ; and those who had not that 
sum received a grant in perpetuity of fifty acres 
for each member of a family, at the annual rent 
of one penny halfpenny the acre. 
In order to introduce a general habit of in- 
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dustry, it was enacted, that every child, of what- 
ever rank or condition, should, at the age of 
twelve years, learn a profession; and to check 
litigation, arbitrators were appointed in every 
district, and it was strictly forbidden to receive 
any pecuniary recompense for pleading in the 
courts of justice. Such simple and just regu- 
lations could not fail of the desired end, and ac- 
cordingly the infancy of the new colony was free 
from those convulsions and dissentions which tore 
to pieces the more ancient ones, and so long re- 
tarded their. progress." 





GEORGIA. 


The cdlonwanie of the province of Georgia, 
originally considered as a dependance of Carolina, 
was commenced by the benevolence of an in- 
dividual, who bequeathed his fortune to the relief 
of insolvent debtors. | Government seeing no bet- 
ter way of accomplishing this end, than that of 
sending the persons restored to liberty, and who 
had no means of living in England, to seek an 
honest subsistence in a country whose soil was yet 
a stranger to cultivation, granted an addition of 


-£10,000 to the bequest, which was still farther 


increased by a considerable private subscription, 
and a sufficient fund being obtained, General 
Oglethorpe was entrusted with the execution of; 
the plan. ’ 

In 1733 this officer quitted England wall oe 1G 


pai) 
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first colonists, consisting of 100 persous, and 
founded. the town of Savannah. ‘The following 
year 491 persons were sent out at the expense of. 
the fund, and 127 who paid their own expenses ; 
and in 1735 the colonists were still farther in- 
creased by some Highlanders, who received a 
grant of land on the banks of the Alatamaha, on 
condition of defending the frontiers of the colony 
against the Spaniards of Florida, Here they 
founded the town of Darien. In the same year, 
a considerable number of protestants, driven from 
Saltsbourg in Germany by religious persecution, 
fled to Georgia, and founded the town of Ebene- 
zer, on the Savannah, sixteen leagues from ‘its 
mouth. The colony, however, in its infancy, lan« 
guished under difficulties both physical and moral, 
the first proceeding from the climate, which was 
greatly against any considerable advances in cul- 
tivation by Europeans, and the latter arose from 
the defects of the government, and the oppres- 
sion of the governors. ‘The whole power was 
vested in a few proprietors, who enacted such 
regulations as placed the colonists in a state of 
absolute servitude’: while they withheld from 
them several of the privileges granted to the 
neighbouring colonies, in. particular the im- 
portation of slaves and of ram. As the colony in. 
creased, these evils became less supportable, and - 
the discontent arose to sucha height, that in 1752 
government found it necessary to abolish the pro- 
prictary government, aad put the colony on the 
same footing as the Carolinas, “a 
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FLORIDAS. 


, Under the general name of Florida, the Spa- . 


niards. originally pretended to include all the 
xoast between the Gulf of Mexico and New 
England; while thé other nations of Europé 
‘confined it to the peninsula between Georgia and 
the Mississipi. This country was, as we have 
elsewhere observed, discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon in 1512, but was neglected until 1564, 
when the French Hugonots formed a small set. 
tlement, from which they were driven the follow. 


ing year by the Spaniards, who feared the 


vicinity of so enterprising a neighbour. 

_ The Spaniards formed their chief establishment 
at St. Augustine, but their progress was extremely 
slow, and it was not until 1696 that Pensacola 
awas founded. By the peace of 1763 the province 
was ceded to Great Britain, in exchange for 
the Havannah ; at which time its population was 


only 600, persons, who ‘quitted the colony, and . 


retired to Cuba. England divided the territory 
into two provinces, named East and West Flo- 
rida, and separated by the Apalachicola, St. 
‘Augustine remaining the capital of the former, 


and Pensacola ef the latter. The first English . 


colonists were principally disbanded officers’ and 
- soldiers, who received grants of land in proportion 
to their ranks. A number of emigrants also 
atrived from the Carolina’ and Georgia, and 


the population was increased by a colony of 
a ie eh 


* 
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Greeks from the Morea. In 1767 Doctor Turn- 
bull, a considerable proprieter in Florida,- con-. 
ceiving that this people would gladly seize any 
opportunity of escaping from the despotism of the 
Ottoman government, visited the Morea, and of 
fered its inhabitants an asylum in Florida. Con- 
siderable numbers listening to his proposals, he 
purchased permission from the Turkish governors 
to embark them at Modon, and touching at Cora 
sica and Minorca, he there also picked up some 
recruits, with whom he set sail for America, and 
landed them, to the amount of 1,000, in East 
Florida, where they received amongst them 
60,000 acres of land. . With the exception of the 
first mortality from change of climate, which 
carried off about one quarter of their number, 
this attempt was successful, and the Greeks formed 
a society, which was rapidly improving in wealth 
and numbers, when in 1781 both Floridas were re« 
duced by the Spaniards, and confirmed to them 
at the peace of 1783, 





LOUISIANA. 


' The coasts of the country, at present named 
Louisiana, were considered by the Spaniards as 
part of Florida, but were scarcely known to thems 
and it. was not until 1660 that the French, from 
‘the relations of some of the Indians bordering 
on Canada, became actuainted with the existence 
of the great river Mississipi. o: 
In 
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In 1678 La Salle, a Canadian, conceived the 
first idea of establishing a colony on the banks 
of the river,, and for that purpose repaired to 
France, where, having procured the sanction of 
the government, and raised afew followers, he re- 
turned to the Mississipi, and formed the establish- 
ment of Fort Louis, at the junction of the Mis- 
souri; from whence he proceeded down the river 
in canoes to its mouth. When returning to 
France to announce his discovery, the govern- 
ment. accorded him four small vessels, with 800 
persons, composed of soldiers, mechanics, priests, 
and women of the town, with whom he sailed from 
La Rochelle in 1684, but steering too far to the 
westward, passed the mouths of the Mississipi and 
made the land of St. Bernard’s Bay. -Here .a dis- 
pute arising between La Salle and the com- 
mander of the ships, the latter determined to se-. 
parate, and the colonists who chose to follow the 
former, to the number of 170, were landed. La 
Salle employed several months in examining the 
rivers which fall into the bay, some of which he 
supposed might be branches of the Mississipi; 
but being disappointed in these hopes he de- 
termined to penetrate into the interior, in search 
of the fabulous mines of St. Barbe, and was en- 
gaged in this pursuit, when in 1687 he was as- 

. sassinated by some of his own people. 

The death of their chief destroying all sub- 
ordination among his followers, some were car-* 
ried off by disease, others *falling into the hands 
of: the Desiwalss finished os deyai in the mines 


gt 
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of Mexico, while the savages surprizing 2 ‘post 

they had formed, massacred all those they found 

' Gnit; so that six individuals only, of the 170; 
escaped to the country of the Illinois, and thence 
found their way to Canada. 

After this unfortunate attempt, the Mississipi 
was neglected till 1608, when Yberbille, a French 
naval officer, recalled the attention of his governs 
ment towards it, and was himself sent out with 
two vessels, and afew colonists, with whom he 
first ascended the river, and established a port 
at the Natches; then again descending, he fixed 
the remainder of the people at Biloxi, on the ' east 
coast of ‘the river’s mouth. Two years after, 
fresh colonists arriving, the port. of Biloxi was 

abandoned on account of its sterility, and the esta- 
blishment fixed at Fort Dauphin, near the mouth 
of the Mobile. ; 

The death of Yberville in 1706, again caused 
the total neglect of the infant colony, and the 
greater number of the people abandoned it, 
twenty-eight families ‘ly remaining in a state 
of misery in 1712, when Crozet, a private mer- 
chant, received a grant of the vast country wa- 
tered by the Mississipi, and which on the expe- 
dition of Yberville had received the name of” 
Louisiana. . ; : 

The avidity of Crozet causing the failure of” 
all his schemes, in 1717 he sold his grant to the’ 

* Mississipi Company. _ The celebrated Law pro- ’ 
posed, by means of a‘hational bank, to pay off 
the enormous public debt of France, and might. 

‘ . possibly - 
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‘possibly have succéeded, had the necessary-refor- 
mation been at the same time made in the pub-. 
lic expenditure; but being obliged also to find 
ways and means of continuing to supply the. 
enormous extravagance of a licentious court, he- 
was under the necessity of having recourse to ano- 
ther scheme; and the Mississipi opportunely of. 
feréd itself for the purpose. Juan Ponce de. 
Leon, in his visit to America, not finding the mi. 
raculous spring he sought for, indemnified him.- 
sclf for. the disappointment, by the pretended dis- 
covery of inexhaustible mines of the precious 
metais, which he named the mines of St, Barbe 3: 
but wisely leaving their situation undetermined, - 
they were sought for in various positions without: 
success by the Spaniards for thirty years after, 
and were generally forgotten, when Law revived 
the remembrance of them, and persuaded the 
people of France, that they were rediscovered in- 
Louisiana; and in order to give authenticity to- 
this assertion, miners were sent out to commence 
working, and troops to protect them. o 
The effervescence that this stratagem produced 
among the people of France of all classes, was 
truly astonishing, and the Mississipi became the 
great center of the views, the hopes, and the de- 
sires of seven-eights of the nation. A company, 
called the Western Company, was chartered, and 
before it had existed a year, the shares had 
doubled their original value. ‘The chief persons. 
ef the kingdom solicited grants of land in the 
new Eldorado, and Law himself received a grant’ 
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of four square leagues, erected into a duchy, to 
which he sent 1,000 colonists and a company of 
dragoons. Other colonists pouring in from France, 

Switzerland, and Germany, were embarked, and 
the whole thrown ashore on the barren and burn- 
ing sands of Biloxi, where thousands of them 
perished of hunger and chagrin, during four years” 
that this port was retained. At length the few 
survivors abandoned this grave of their compa- 
nions, and ascended the Mississipi, .where they 
founded the city of New Orleans. 

: The pcople of France had by this time awoke 
from their golden dream ; the mines of St. Barbe 
were obliged to be acknowledged non-existant, 
and with them vanished-all the illusions they had 
created. The very name of the Mississipi was 
execrated, and it was only in the prisons ‘and 
houses of debauch that fresh colonists could be 
found. Accordingly, several ship-loads of thieves 
and prostitutes were sent out, and the latter, ac- 
cording to a French author, became honest women 
and good mothers in the colony. . 

However this might be, the progress either in 
population or riches was. very slow under the mo- 
nopoly of the company,'which lasted till 1750, 
when it relinquished its charter to the crown, and: 
the commerce of the colony was declared free for 
ten years. 9 : 

Under the royal government the colony, how: 
ever, remained nearly stationary, the number of . 
colonists in 1763 (shen it was ceded to Spain) 
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indigo, furs, hides, and tallow, and to the West: 
Todies in. smoked. provisions, rice, Indian corn, 
&c. scarce worth notice. ; , 

Spain did not immediately take possession of 
the colony, but first sent out Don Ulloa, in.1766, 
to examine the country, and this delay gave the 
colonists hopes of returning under the dominion 

_ of France. These hopes were, however, soon 
destroyed by an order from Spain, prohibiting. the 
entrance of any but Spanish vessels into the ports 
of the colony. This prohibition, together with 
other acts of oppression, produced a rising of the 
colonists, who obliged Ulloa to quit the colony, 
at the same time that they sent deputies to France, 
to remonstrate against the cession. These repre- 
sentations were, however, of no avail, and Spain 
sent out Oreilly to assume the government, who 
having received a force of 3,000 men at Cuba, 
arrived at New Orleans in 1769, and immediately 
eaused twelve of the principal colonists, who had 
been instrumental in sending away Ulloa, to be- 
executed for disobedience to the orders of’ the 
Spanish government, although they had taken no 
engagement whatever to that nation. 

Under the restrictive colonial regulations of 
Spain, Louisiana languished in a state approaching 
to misery, .until,1778, when its commerce was 
laid open to all the subjects of Spain, and when 
the French West India Islands were permittec_to 
export its timber and provisions in their own 
vessels, : cs < 

These meliorations had produced. a certain de- 
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gree of prosperity, when in 1803, France (having 
previously sold the province to the United States) 

‘obliged Spain to cede it to her, and after taking 
a nominal possession, put it into the hands of 
these States. At this cession, the population was 
27,500 whites, and 17,197 negroes. The ex- 
penses of the colony amounted to 600,000 dollars 
per annum, while the receipts of the custom-house: 

_at New Orleans, the only revenue of the province,. 
did not exceed 100,000. Oo 
7 ¢ 


—_ ~ ( Me) : 
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Tue territory of the United American States 
commences at the River St. Croix, in latitude 45° 
The Atlantic maritime states are, 

Northern States. Middle States. Southern States. 


Maine, ’ New York, ; 
New Hampshire, NewJersey, Virginia, 
Massachusets, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Maryland. South Carolina, 
Connecticut. Georgia, 
The Atlantic region of the United States pre- Formation. 
sents two grand formations, the granitic, andthe | - 
sandy ; the first extends from the River St. Croix 2 
to Long Island, in which space the coast is com- 
posed of elevated granitic masses, with reefs con- 
nected with the continent.* From Long Island 
to the south, the coast is mvariably low, nearly 
level with the water, and entirely composed of 
sea-sand, which extends a considerable way inland, 
and is covered with pine and other resinous trees.t 
“The whole of this extent is also lined with sand- 
banks and low islands, between which and the 

VOL. Iv. L contizent 


NewEngland. 


” 


® The peninsula of Cape Cod is the only exception to the granitic for- x. 
qation, being entirely composed of sea-sand, brought by the gulf stream, 
et Hence these tracks are called the pire bare ens; they are similar to the = 
* — dandes of France. 
Zo d a 
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continent is an interior navigation for small crafty 
extending almost without intermission from the 
Chesapeak to the promontory of Florida, and 
doubling this point to the Mississipi, or even to 
Vera Cruz. eat : 

The next general feature in the Atlantic re 


gion, is the great number of its rivers, which | 


have their sotirces in the ridges of mountains, 


that lay parallel to the coast at the distance of - 


fifty to 250 miles. These rivers are distinguish- 
ed from those of every other great region of the 
globe by the direction of their courses, for in- 


_stead of following the vallies between the moun-. 


tains, they cross the latter at right angles, find- 


after passing through which, and surmounting 


the bed of granite that serves asa base to this 
region, by falls more or less high, they cross in 
their course to the sea a flat alluvion plain, where 


_they expand into sheets of water, giving to the 


coast, particularly towards the south, the aspect 
of a continued chain of lakes, within a chain of 
islands. On the coagts of Carolinas Georgia, 
and Florida, the islands have been evidently 
formed by an irruption of the sea, their ancient 
union to the eontinent being proved by the 
trunks of’ trees of the same species as those now 
met on the latter, found buried in the sand. 
When properly drained, these islands are found 
eminently fit for the production of indigo and 
cotton. Their easteyn or exterior coasts are com- 
posed of a fine heavy sand, which resists the at- 
; tacks 


-ing their way to the sea through narrow chasms ; ° 


y 
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tacks of the sea better than the hardest rock. Rh, 
They abound in small tigers, deer, bears, wolves, ~~ 
foxes, hares, opossums, pole and wild cats; and 
are infested by rattlesnakes and other serpents. 
The salt lagoons and marshes within them are 
covered with saline plants, as salicor, barilla, &c. 
. ‘The channels into the lagoons are named Sounds, 
andare full of fish, chiefly mullet, whiting, floun- 

ders, rays, skip jacks, sea trout, bass, &c. Oys- 
ters, clams, crabs, and prawns, are equally abun- 
dant. ; ‘ 

The bays of the Urfited States being separated tan x. 
from: each other by narrow strips of land, by 
_eutting through them an interior navigation may 
be formed, at inconsiderable expense, from Bos. 

‘ton to Georgia. The first of these canals would - — - 
‘be from the harbour of Boston to that of Rhode * 
Island, a distance of twenty-six miles; thé second | 
from the Rariton River to the Delaware, twenty- 
‘eight miles; the third from the Delaware to the 
Chesapeak, twenty-two miles; and the fourth from 
the Chesapeak to Albemarle Sound, also twenty- 
two miles. Supposing this navigation to be com- 
pleted, a vessel from Boston passing through the 
canal to: Rhode Island Bay, and from thence 
through Long Island Sound ahd the harbour of 
New York, would reach Brunswick, on the 
Rariton, and from thence through the second 
‘canal to Trenton, on.the Delaware, which she . 
‘would descend to Newcastle; from hence the 
third canal would be cut te the Elk River, which 
falls into the Chesapeak. Descending this bay 
2 L?2 and 
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and ascending Elizabeth River, the vessel would 
pass through the fourth canal into Albemarle ’ 
Sound, and by Paitico, Core, and Bogue Sounds, 
she would arrive at Swainsborough, in North Ca- 
rolina. T'rom hence an inland navigation con- 
tinues, but with a diminished depth, through 
Stumpy and Toomer Sounds ; and by cutting two 
narrow necks, both not exceeding three miles, 
the vessel would arrive in Cape Fear River, and 
thence, by a short run along shore, she would 
reach the chain of lagoons, which line the Caro- | 
lina, Gorgian, and Floridp shores already nos ' 
ticed. 
- The navigation afforded, or which may. be 
opened by the rivers of America, is not of less 
- consequence. Five of the Atlantic rivers ap- ; 
proach the St. Laurence and the lakes of Canada, 
viz. the Penobscot, the Kenebeck, the Connec- — 
ticut, Hudson’s River, and the Tioga branch of 
the Susquehannah. In the three first or New 
England Rivers, no other meliorations have been _ 
yet made than some short canals to avoid the falls 
of the Connecticut. -.¢ 

The Hudson affords a tide navigation for vessels 
of eighty tons to Albany, 160 miles above New: 
York. Nine miles above Albany the river . divides 
into two branches, that retaining the name of 
Hudson taking a direction to the north, and the 
Mohawk to the west; the first approaches Lake 
Champlain, and the second by a canal of one mile 
and a half to Wood’s.Creek communicated with 
‘Lake Oneida, and this Jake with Lake Ontario by 
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Oswego: River. From this rivér there is a com- 
muni¢ation by the Seneka into lakes Cayuga, Sene- 
ka, aud Canadaque.: Several large boats are em- 
ployed in this navigation, and a schooner of’ sixty 
tons is in constant-activity on lake Seneka.* 
The Susquehannah is the largest river of the 
‘Atlantic region of the United States: it is navi- 
gable with the tide to its falls, near Havre de 
“Grace. . By the Tioga and other confluent rivers 
on the east it approaches lake Seneka,. there 
being only a short portage, or land carriage, and 
the Seneka, communi¢ates nearly with lake On- 


"‘tario’ by the river Genessee. By the Juniata,:. 


‘and other tributary rivers on:the west, the. Sus- 
quehannah approaches the Alleghany, one of 


the grand branches of the Ohio, which is itself a | 


‘grand branch of the Mississipi. 

It hasbeen projected to unite the waters ‘of the 
Atlantic with those of the Gulf of Mexico, by 
lock canals across the. mountains, joining the 
Potomac with the Monongahela, the James with 
the Kanhaway, and the Santee with the Tenessee. 
The difficulties and consequent expenses of the 
complete execution of these projects are, nOwenes 
very great. 

The Potomac, which has its source in the Al. 

: L3 > Jeghany 

* A considerable commercial intercourse at present subsists between 

New York and New Orleans by another route. The merchandize ascend the 

Hudson and Mohawk tolake Oneida, from whence they descend by the river 

Oswego into lake Ontario; they then are conveyed by land carriage along 

the banks of the Niagara to lake Erie, and from this lake by auother fand 
carriage into the Alleghany and Ohio, 
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leghany mountains, after a course of 400 miles, 
empties itself into the Chesapeak by a mouth of 
seven miles wide, and narrowing in the ascent to 
one mile at Washington. The depth, in like man- 
ner, diminishing from seven fathoms at its mouth 
to five fathoms at St. George, four at Alexandria, 
and three at Washington. The navigation to this 
latter city is unimpeded, and is open at all séa- 
sons, the river never freezing. A mile above 
Washington, one large rock starts up in the mid- 
dle of the river, and the channels on each side 
are obstructed by sand-banks, and are only prac- 
ticable by longboats, which can ascend to the Lit. 
tle Falls, six miles from Washington: here they, 
enter into a canal two miles and a half long, and’ 
above the falls again enter the river, which they 
ascend to the Grand Falls, seven miles higher. 


_ The length of these falls is a mile and a quarter, | 


and the perpendicular descent seventy-six feet ; 
they are avoided by a canal, and above them the 
river is unimpeded by any obstruction to Cumber- 
land, near 200 miles from Washington. . Here 
the river is again crossed by falls, whith it is in- 
tended to avoid by a canal, by which, with the 
exception of about fifty miles of land carriage, a 


. navigation will be opened ‘to the Gulf of Mexico | 


by the rivers Cheat, Monongghela,’ Ohio, and 
Mississipi, and also, with the exception of a few 
carrying places, with lakes Erie, Huron, and Mi. 
chigan. 

The Mississipi (Messa-chipi, Father of Waters) 


- isthe second river t of America, having its sources in 


three 
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three sraall lakes, in latitude 47°, and debouching 
in the Gulf of’ Mexico, in latitude 29°. Its whole 
course being 3,600 miles, 

This great river empties itself by several mouths, 
forming a della of drowned islands. Two of the 
channels are only fit for ships, and the deepest 
only for vessels of twelve to fifteen feet; so that, 
except in the spring, when the river is swollen,* 
vessels of 300 tons only can ascend to New 
Orleans. The depth in these channels also decrea- 
ses annually, having had, it is said, depth for ves- 
sels of 800 tons fifty year’s ago, 

Ten leagues from the sea the river deepens, and 
160 leagues further it is thirty to forty fathoms, 
with a breadth of 500 fathoms. Above the con- 
fluence of the Red River the navigation becomes 


troublesome, from the islands and shoals formed’ 


by drift trees arrested in the stream, and called 
chicots. Above the Red River the Mississipi re- 
ceives the Arkansas and Missouri on the right, 
and the Ohio and Illinois an the left. The Mis- 


Inland Nos 
vigation. 
— 


souri, which is in fact the upward continuation of ° 


the Misstssipi, issues from the chain of stony moun- 
jains near the Grand Ocean, and, after a winding 
course of near 3,000 miles, takes the name of the 


Museen above Fort St. Louis, in 882°, ; 
wed a an The 


* The rising of the river is caused by the melting “of the snows in the 
north, and it is highest in April and May, when the stream runs eight or nine 
yailes an hour in the narrow reaches, and three miles in the widest. ‘The 
waters are Jowest in November and December, whet the current is scarce 
perceptible. The extremes of level at New Orleans is fifteen or sixteen 
feet. 
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The Ohio descends from the western side of thé 
Alleghany .ridge, and is formed of che Alleghany 
and Monongahela rivers, whose junction is at Pittss. 
burg; and that of the Ohio with the Mississipi at 
Fort Jefferson, in 37°, after a tortuous course of 
near 2,000 miles, throughout which it is navigable, 
except in summer at the rapids* of Louisville, 
caused by a bed of calcareous rocks, which for- 
merly retained the waters in an immense lake, the 
bed of which is still easily to be traced. The 
Ohio receives many considerable rivers, as the 
Muskingham, the Scioto, South Miami and Wa- 
bash on the right, and the Kanhaway, Kentuckey, 
Cumberland, and Tenessce on the left. ‘ 

At Pittsburg on the Ohio, 2,180 miles from New 
Orleans, vessels of 250 to 800 tons are built, and 
sent in the spring loaded with fiour to the ports 
of the United States in the Atlantic. The navi« 
gation upwards from New Orleans to Pittsburg is 
only practicable by boats, on account of the cur- 
rent. They use sails, oars, poles, and are also 


: tracked,t where the banks admit of it; A loaded 


boat takes forty-five to fifty days in ascentling from 
New Orleans to Pittsburg, and twenty-cight days 
in returning; but a light canoe may accomplish 
the passage up in twenty to twenty-five days, cand 

that down in fifteen to twenty. ‘ 
The descending navigation from Pittsburg to 
New 


* Small falis, which can at times be ascended by boats, 
+ Drawn by men. ; : 


7 


; 
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New Orleans is also performed by flat boats, or ta- 
ther chests, which being unable to return against 
the .stream, are broken np at New Orleans, and 


their conductors embark for the Atlantic ports, ” 
from whence they return by land to Pittsburg. 


It would be easy to connect the waters of the 
Ohio with those of lake Erie, by joining the Cay- 
ugd, which falls into the lake, with Muskingham, 


_a tributary of the Ohio, these rivers approaching 


each other within six miles; also by the union of 


‘the Sandusky and Scioto, the former debouching 


in the lake, and the fatter in the Ohio. The 
Nortliern Miami, which also empties itself into the 
lake, may be easily united to the Southern Miami, 
er to the Wabash, both confluents of the Ohio. 
. It‘is also easily possible to form a navigation 
from the Illinois to lake Michigan, by a short 
canal from the former river to the Chikaoo, which 
falls into the lake, or by uniting the Fox river, 
which also’ empties itself into the lake, with the 
Ooisconsing, whose confluence with the Mississipi 
is in latitude 40°. A canal of two miles would 
establish this communication. But. the simplest 
communication between the lakes of Canada and 
Gulf of Mexico is by the small lake Chataughgue, 
on the S.E. of’ the lake Erie, and only eight miles 
distant, from which issues the Conowango, one of 
the branches of the Alleghany, navigable in all its 
course. 2g 
The other principal navigable communications 
that may be effected are, the union of the Tenessee 
with the Tombighee, one of the branches of the 
-, : Mobile ; 
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Mobile; and this latter river with the Altamaha, 
which would obviate the tedious and difficult navi- 
gation round the peninsula of Florida. 

The coasts of the New England States, are in 
gencral low, and in many places sandy and level, 
but the ridges of inland hilis are seen from the sea. 
The district of Maine, included in the govern. 
gocnt of Massachusets, is separated from the pro- 
virice of New Brunswick by the river St. Croix; 
and extends on the south to Piscataqua river. The 
coast is remarkable for the great quantity of rock 
weed that covers the shore} and for the rise of tide, 
which in the north-eastern baysis thirty feet. 

The principal bays of this district are, Passama- 
quady, already noticed; Machias, on which is a 


_ thriving town of the same name; Penobscot, 


twenty miles wide, with many islands, the largest. 
of which, named Long Island, is fifteen miles long 
and two to three broad, with a town named Iles- 


borough, of 400 inhabitants. On the east shore of 


the bay are the towns of Penobscot and Custine ; 
and on tbe river Penobscot, which falls into the 


‘bay, at the head of the tide water, is’ Bangor, a 


thriving town. 

Sheepscut river forms at its mouth the good har, 
bour of Wisscasset, and is navigable twenty miles, 
Sagadahock Bay receives the considerable river 
Kennebeck, navigable for vessels of 150 tons forty 
miles. At the head of the tide water is Hollo- 
well, a thriving town. 

Casco Bay is eight leagues wide and four deep, 


forming an excellent port for large vessels, and 
Co n) SAtaronercad 
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interspersed with cultivated islands, Porruanp, Beery. 


the chief town of the district, is on a point of land 
in the bay, with afine port, at whose entrance is a 
light-house. . The population, in 1805, was 5,000. 
Yarmouth is a thriving town on this bay. 

Saco River is navigable for ships to its falls, six 


miles from the sea. Biddeford, on this river, ex-. 


ports a great quantity of lumber. York Town had, 
(1779) 3,000 inhabitants ;.it is situated on York 
River, navigable for vessels of 250 tons six 
miles. . 

The state of New Hatnpshire has but six leagues 
of coast, on which there are several coves for fish- 
ing boats ;. but the only harbour for ships is-that of 
Piscataqua, at the entrance of the river of the. 
same name, whose current is so rapid that it never. 
freezes. In the mouth of the harbour is Newcas-. 
tle Island, two leagues in circuit, with a light- 
house. Portsmoutu, the chief town of the state, 
is on the south shore, two miles from its entrance, 
In 1805 it had 7,000 inhabitants; it is defended: 
by acitadel.. In 1790 Piscataqua harbour had. 
thirty-threé vessels above 100 tons and fifty under 
100, 

The state of Massacuusets is one of the most 
commercial and flourishing of the Union : its prin-: 
cipal ports are, Newberry, at the mouth of Merry- 
mak River, which has a great trade with the West 
Indies, in 1790 employing 12,000 tons of shipping. 
Government frigates are built here. Plum Islan 
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Massochusets, 


row channel, fordable in some places at low water's 
The island is composed of sand-hills, producing 


‘ the bushes that bear the fruit called beach plum. 


On the north end are two light-houses, to point 
out Newberry harbour. Ipswich, ona broad viver, 
is a poor place. Salemvhas 10,000 inhabitants, and. 
alarge trade to the West Indies; it is also a great 
ship-building place. . It is between two rivers, 
forming two ports, named the winter and summer 
harbours. ; . 

Boston, the chief town of the state, and the 
fourth of the United Stateg, is built on a peninsula 
‘in Massachuscts Bay. Its road, called Nantasket, 
is sheltered by ten or twelve islands, and many 
rocks above water, leaving only one channel for, 
ships, 120 yards wide. The road can hold 600 
ships, and is protected by a citadel named Fort 
William, on an island. ‘The harbour is lined by a 
magnificent quay and magazines, into which ships 
discharge their cargoes from their holds by cranes. 
‘The town, built-at the mouth of the river Charles, 
is composed of brick and wooden painted houses, 
and in 1810 contained 33,000 inhabitants. The 
river is only navigable for boats seven miles. 

Plymouth isa town of three or4,000 inhabitants, 
with a large but shallow port. 

The peninsula of Cape Cod is the southern li. 
mit of Massachusets Bay (of which Cape Anne is 
the north point). The peninsula is in the shape of 
a bent arm, the concavity on the north. It is en- 
tirely composed of sand hills, which are constantly’ 
shifting, and _which naturally produce only 


ae 
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dwarf, pitch, pine and whirtle-berry bushes; but Menctost 


wheat and rye are cultivated in small quantities. 


‘On the peninsula are many. clear fresh-water 


ponds, abounding in fish. ‘Phe population is said 
to be near 20,000, all fishermen. Though this 
tract of land seems to have been originally formed 
by the accumulation of sea sand, at present the sea 
evidently wears it away, and of an island which s 
existed covered with wood a century ago, there . 
only remains a large rock, which has settled down 
as the earth has been washed away. The isthmus - 
of the peninsula, at the place called Province 
Town, is ‘only three miles wide, ‘between Barn-- 
staple Bay on the north and Province Town har- 
bour on the south. 

Nantucket Island, south of Cape Cod, is low 
and sandy, without a single tree, though it was 
formerly well wooded, Its only town, named 
Shelburne, has 5,000 inhabitants, who, as well 
as the whole of the islanders, subsist by fishing, 
and particularly by the whale fishery to: the Grand 


_ Ocean. A shoal runs out from the. island to sea- 


fifteen leagites. 

Martha’s Vineyard, ten leagues west of Nan- 
tucket, is seven leagues long and one broad. 
On the north it is hilly and rocky; its harbour 
is formed by the little fertile island Chabaqui- 
dick, Edgerton, the chief’ place, is on this har- 
bour.- ‘The whole population is about 4,000, who. 
subsist by agriculture and raising cattle. 


Ruope Istanp State ecomprehends a small ex- Ric sana. 


tent of the main land, and several islands in the 


tee 
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Biote ient. Jarce Bay of Narraganset. This bay receives 
several rivers, of which the most considerable are 
‘the Providence and Taunton; the first is naviga- 
ble for ships of 900 tons to Providence,. thirty 
miles from the bay; the rise of tide in these ri- 
vers is but three feet. The town of Provipencr 
is on both sides of the river; in 1805, the popu- 
lation was 8,000. In 1791, it had 129 merchant 
vessels of 11,492 tons. Bristol and Tiverton, 
- on the Taunton, are flourishing little towns; and 
on the shores of the bay are Little Compton, 
Warren, Warwick, East’ and West Greenwich, 
New Kingston, and other rising towns of” 1,000 
to 8,000 inhabitants. 

“Lhe principal islands of the state are Ruope 
Istanp, thirteen miles Jong and four broads Be- 
fore the revolution it was ailed the Eden of Ame- 

_Tica, but during the war, all its ornamental woods 
and its vast orchards were destroyed. . At pre- 
sent its chief riches are in the great herds of sheep, 
cattle, and horses, it feeds. Newport, the chief | 
town of the island, contained (1805) '7,000 inha- 
bitants, and is beautifully situated on’a capacious 
and secure harbour, which never freezes. Packets 
sail from this port to New York and other places 
of the United States. ; 

*. Canonicut Island, west of, Rhode - Island, is 
six miles long and one broad; on its south end 
is a light-house. Jamestown is the chief place. 
Block Island, Manisses of the Indians, is seven 
leagues §.W. of Newport. New Shoreham is its 
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. only town, and is inhabited by cod_ fishers, the” 
Bay of Narraganset abounding in these fish. 

The State of Coynecricur has ninety miles of canecicm 
sea coast between the Paukatuk River on the 
north, and Byrom River on the south. Several 
considerable rivers empty themselves on this 
coast, viz. The Thames, which is navigable four. 
teen miles to the town of Norwich, situated at 
the fork, where the river divides into two 
branches. Connecticut River is of considerable 
size, but its mouth is crossed by a sand bar, with 
ten feet low water, whith depth continues to Mid- 
dleton, thirty-six miles; above this town the navi- 
gation is impeded by shoals, with but six feet, 
and the rise of tide here is only eight inches, 
Small vessels ascend to Hartford, fifty miles from 
the bar; and with the exception of three carry- 
ing places, in all fifteen miles, the river is mavigated 
by flat boats 200 miles. 

The river Housatonic is navigable for salt 
vessels to Derby, twelve miles above the bar of 
shells at its mouth. Above Derby the whole 
volume of the river precipitates itself down. a 
cataract sixty feet Sopendiculsry and 150 feet 
wide. 

Connecticut has a great number of little port 
towns, the whole coast presenting a quick suc- 
cession of harbours. . The most frequented are 
the following: New London, on the west shore 
of the Thames, near its mouth, containing (179-4) 
5,000 inhabitants; its harbour is the best of the 
state, being four miles long and one broad, with 

five 
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rentine’ five to six fathoms depth 5 ; a light-house is placed 


Nex York, 


at its entrance, and it is defended by forts on 
each side of the river. Norwich, fourteen miles 
above New London, is a trading and manufactur: 


' ing town of (1794) 3,000 inhabitants. ' 


Haddam, Middleton, and Hartford, are the 
chief towns of Connecticut River; the two lftter 
have about 300 houses each (1794); in 1805, - 
Hartford had 6,000 inhabitants. . : 

Newhaven is situated at the head of a har, - 
bour four miles long, with an entrance of half a 
mile in breadth; the depth is only fifteen feet low 
water and sixteen at high. The town in +1805 
had 5,000 inhabitants. Its trade is considerable 
with the West India Islands, Straford, at the 
mouth. of the Housatonic, and Fairfield on Ship 
Harbour, are the towns next in consideration. 

The State of New York extends from the 
River Byrom, on the north, to the entrance of 
the Hudson, on the south, only a few miles; 
but to this state also belongs Long Island, sepa- 
rated fromthe main by Long Island Sound, from 
three to twenty-five miles broad and +140 miles 
long, affording a safe inland navigation along the 


‘coast of Connecticut. Near the west end of the 
‘sound is the strait between the island and main, 


called Hell-gate, from its whirlpools, caused by . 
the tides rushing through the’ narrow winding 
channel, over a rocky bottom; the depth is, how- 
ever, sufficient for ships. ; 
The navigation of the Hudson; one of the most 
useful and finest rivers of the United States, has 
: . been 


*. 
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been already noticed. The Bay of New York is ree ye 
entered between the west end of Long Island 
and the east end of Staten Island, the channel 
being two miles wide, and crossed by a bar with 
but twenty-two feet depth at low water, and 


- twenty-four feet at high. The distance from the 


Narrows to New York is ten miles, and from Sandy - 
Hook, the extremity of a peninsula* on the’ 
Jersey shore, on which isa light-house, twenty- , . 
five miles. : 

Long Island is 140 miles long and twelve broad. 
The Bouth coast is low and flat, with sandy plains 
and salt meadows. ‘This side is lined by a bank 
of sand and stone, eighty roods broad, forming a 
long lagoon within it two to three miles wide, 
which was formerly a fresh. water lake, but at 
present there are many breaches in the bank, ad- 

" mitting vessels of sixty tons into the lagoon; 
forty or fifty of which are sometimes seen here 

» loading oysters, clams, and fish, p: articularly bass, 
which are so abundant, that thirty waggon loads 
have been caught in one draught. 

The north -side of the island, opposite the main, 
is hilly, with a clay soil. In the middle of. the 
island is a barren heath, overgrown with shrubs, 
oaks, and pines, and abounding with deer and grouse, 

. for whose preservation laws have been enacted. 

"Near the east end of the island, in a sandy beach 

VOL. Iv. MM ; half 

* In 1777, the sea broke through the isthuus ef Sandy Hook peninsula, 
and made it an island, 
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Neo York. alfa mile from the sea, the whole skeleton of. a: 
whale was dug up some years since. - 

* The island is well watered by numerous rivu- 
lets; and nearly in the centre is a lake a mile 
long, whose waters rise for several years, gradu- 
ally, to a certain height, and then fall quickly to 
their lowest level: this phenomenon has not been 
accounted for. a 
. The inhabitants of Long Island, about 40,000, 
are disseminated in many small towns and villages. 
Their chief industrial pursuits are the rearing of 
cattle, and the whale fishery in the neighbouring 
seas, the produce of which, upwards of 1,000 barrels 
of oil, and their cattle and provisions, are CX- 
ported to the West Indies. ; . 

Staten Island, also in the state of New York, 
is eighteen miles long and six broad; in general 
it is hilly and rugged, with about 4,000 inha- 
bitants. anes : * . 

New Yorx, the second city of the United 
States in population and commerce, is situated 
on the south point of a tongue of land, insulated 
by an artificial cut, and at the confluence of the . 
Fludson and East Rivers, the former washing jit . 
on the west and the latter on the east. Both ri- 
vers have depth for vessels of 600 tons to lay 
always afloat; but the East River is most fre- 
quented, from its freezing later than the Hudson. — 
‘The quarter of the town on this last river is the 
‘best built, the houses being of stone or brick, 
the streets wide, with foot-ways, and regularly 
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: z 
chiefly inhabited by merchants and shopkeepers, 


and is dirty and crowded. There are many canals 
at which vessels lay to load and unload, but which 
are also thought to be a cause of the great un- 
healthiness of the town. The population of New 
York has trebled in the’ short space of twenty 
‘years, in 1790 the number of souls being but 
82;000 ; in 1796, 40,000 ;.in 1806, 60,000; and 
in 1810, 96,000. The public buildings are twen. 
ty-one places of worship of all sects ; @ custom. 
house; court of justice, .&c. The commerce of 
New York is principally to the West India is. 
lands, whither it sends a great quantity of provi- 
sions, and receives in. return colonial produce. The 
shipping belonging to the state in 1791 amounted 
to 47,000 tons, besides, about 40,000 foreign tons 
employed in its trade.’ A great number of mer. 
chant vessels are built here. ; 

The town of Hudson is 180 miles above New 
York, on a beautiful and elevated situation; and 
thirty miles farther is Albany, a flourishing town 
of 9,000 inhabitants. 

New Jeksry. State is bounded on. the east by 
the River Hudson and the Ocean; and on the 
south by the Delaware. From the River Manas- 
quand, in latitude 40°, to Cape May, the coast 
is lined by sandy banks, generally dry, at the dis. 
tance of four or five miles from the shore, within 
which small vessels navigate. The whole of this 
coast appears to be a deposit of the sea, the soil, 
being a light sand; and at the distance of thirty 

Ma . miles 
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Nae Jersey, 


sels belong to it. 


miles from the sea, in digging to the depth of fifty, 
feet through the same soil, a salt marsh is found. 
The rivers are numerous, but not large. The 
Hackinsak and Passaik fall into Newark Bay ; the 
first is navigable fifteen miles, the second ten miles,. 
to where it forms a cataract of its whole volume, 
seventy feet perpendicular. ‘Lhe Rariton River 
falls into the bay south of Staten Island, forming 
at its mouth the fine harbour of Amboy. It is 
navigable sixteen miles; and it is in contempla- 
tion to unite it by intermediate rivers and canals 
to the Delaware. Militus River is navigable 
twenty miles for vessels of sixty tons. Many of 
the other rivers and creeks that fall into the sea, 
flowing through a flat country, are navigable to 
their sources by small craft; such are Great and 
Little Egg harbour Rivers, Matticur, Shark, &c. 
The principal port towns of New Jersey. are, 


‘Newark, on the Passaik, seven miles from New - 


York, a handsome little town of wooden houses 
and 2,000 inhabitants (1806). Elizabeth Town, 
pleasantly situated on a bay, fifteen miles from 
New York, contains (1794) 150 houses. Perth 
Amboy, on a neck of land between Rariton 
River and Newark Bay, has one of the best har- 
bours of the United States, having capacity for 
500 ships: the town consists of only sixty houses. 
New Brunswick, five leagues above Amboy, is 
built on the bank of the river at the foot ofa hill: 
ithad, in 1806, 4,000 inhabitants. Some small ves- 
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Burlington and Trenton, on the Delaware, are New Jersey. 
two of the largest towns of New Jersey, of which 
state Trenton is the chief town. © The vicinity of 
Philadelphia is injurious to their trade. 

The DrLaware Bay is entered between Cape’ 
May, on the north, and Hinlopen, or James, on 
the south, distant from each other six leagues. 
Within them the bay widens to ten leagues, and 
again coritracts, until at Bombay: Hook, seven 
leagues from the capes, it is two leagues wide, 
and here the River Delaware is considered -as 
commencing. At Reedy Island, twenty miles 
above the Hook, the breadth of the river is three 
miles, at Philadelphia one mile, and at Trenton 
fitty to sixty fathoms. In general the shores. of 
the bay are low, and covered with wood, with 
some marshes. 

Pintapeiruta, the’ first city of the United 
States, with respect to population and commerce, 
is situated on the left bank of the Delaware, forty 
Jeagues from the sea. Vessels of 500 tons ascend 
to it, and lay alongside the numerous jetties of 
wood run out into the rivers The streets are all | 
drawn from a common centre, and are from 100 
to 150 feet wide, The houses, mostly of brick, 
‘ave’ three stories high, with a garden to each, 
The population. has increased from 42,000 in 
1790, to 111,000 in 1810, 

The Schuylkil River falls into the Delaware, six 
miles below Philadelphia ; its course is 120 miles, 
of which it is navigable ninety, to the town of 
Reading. 


. 


- 
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The State of DeLtawarr extends on the west 
shore of the bay of the same name, and also on the 
Atlantic from Cape Hinlopen, to the latitude 
388° 30’. 

In ascending the Delaware the towns fant in 
succession are, Lewes, a few miles above Cape . 


_ Hinlopen, on a creek which has only water for 
small craft. It has 150 houses. 


Dover, the chief town of the state, is also 
on a creek communicating with the Delaware. 
In 1794 it contained 100 houses, chiefly of brick. 
Newcastle, on the Delaware, thirty-five miles 
below Philadelphia, was founded by the Swedes 


‘in 1672, by the name of New Stockholm, which 


was changed by the Dutch to New Amsterdam. 
Tt contains 8,000 inhabitants. Wilmington, the 
largest town of the state, having 6,000 inhabitants, 
(1806) is on the Delaware ten miles above New- 
castle. ‘There is no town on the Atlantic coast of 
this state. 

The State of Marynanp extends on the At- 
lantic coast of the peninsula of the Chesapeak to ~ 
its southern extremity at Cape Charles, and 
rounding this cape along the western shore of the — 
peninsula to the junction of the Susquehannah; 
and from this river along the east shore of the 
Chesapeak to the Potomac. , 

The Atlantic coast of the peninsula is lined by 
sandy islands, forming inlets, or sounds,’ 

he Chesapeak is a vast estuary, 260 miles’ in’ 
length, and eighteen miles wide; it is entered 
between Cape Charles on the north, and Cape 
> Henry 
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Henry on the south, twelve miles from each other. 
In the entrance is a sand bank, leaving gnly a 
sloop channel on the side of Cape Charles, but on 
the side of Cape Henry the passage is fit for 
the largest. ships. The bay has many islands, 
abounds in crabs and fish, and is celebrated for 
a species of wild ducks, called canvas-backs. 
‘Ascending the bay along the east shore, many 
small towns are met with, but none of any note. 
On. the west shore the principal places are An- 
NAPOLIs, the capital of the state at the mouth 
of the River Severn. ‘It is a place of little con- 
sideration, having but (1805) 2,500 inhabitants. 
Battimorg, the fifth commercial town of the 
United States, and the fourth in size. Its popu- 
lation in 1810, 46,000. It is situated round a 


Maryland, 


reach of the Patapsco River, in which the depth . 


is but five or six feet. Large vessels, therefore, 
are obliged to lay at Fells Point, a kind of sub- 
urb, separated from the city by a creek, where 
are quays, at which vessels of 600 tons lay loaded. 
The streets are at right angles, of good width, 
and paved. The houses chiefly of brick. 


The trade of Maryland centers in Baltimore, 


from whence are exported 30,000 hogsheads of 


tobacco, besides large quantities of corn, pro-, 


visions, and lumber. 

The State of Virginia extends from the 
Carrituck inlet, on the Atlantic, round Cape 
Charles into the Chesapeak, and along its west 
shore into the Potomac River, which separates 
it from Maryland. - On the sea coast the land is 

3 . wd not 
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not more than twelve feet above the level of the 
sea, ad intersected by numerous salt creeks and 
rivers, terminating in swamps. 

The whole territory of Virginia to the foot of 
the mountains, .150 to 200 miles from the sea, is 
evidently of marine alluvion formation,. and ap- 
pears to have been formed at different periods. 
Near York Town the banks of the river first preseht 
a stratum of sand, clay, and small shells, five 
feet thick, over which is a horizontal layer, of 
small white shells, cockles, clams, &c. an inch or 


_ two thick; then a stratu:fh similar to the first, 


eighteen inches; third and fourth, a layer of shells 
and another of earth; fifth, a layer of white shells 
and sand, of three feet; sixth, a body of oyster 
shells, six feet thick, covered with earth to the 
surface, which is forty feet above the sea. 

The same appearances are observed on James’s 
River, 100 miles from the sea: here the banks are 
filled with sharks’ teeth, petrified -bones of fish, 
and of land animals, &c. Even among the Alleg- 
hiany mountains there is a tract of 40,000 acres 
surrounded by hills, covered with oyster and 
cockie shells to a considerable depth. 

On the Chesapeak shore of the state: many 
considerable rivers empty themselves, . viz. 
James’s, formed of many lesser rivers, empties 
itself just within Cape Henry. Hampton Road, 
at its mouth, is a geod anchorage in summer, and 
above this the river is navigable for frigates to 
James Town; above ahich. is a bar, with but 
fifteen fect. Voasole inf OFT tance cen. vai dn Wee * 
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wick, those of 125 to.a mile below Richmond. At 
this last town the navigation is stopped by falls 
which descend eighty fect, ina space of six miles: 
above these the navigation is resumed with canoes 
and batleaur, to within ten miles of the Blue 
Mountains. The confluent rivers of James’s are 
also navigable to a considerable distance. The 
Elizabeth, the lowest of the tributary rivers, has 
eighteen feet to Norfolk ; its entrance is covered 
by Craney Island. Nansemond River is naviga- 
ble for vess:ls of 100 tons to Suffolk, and tor 
those of twenty-five tong to Milners. Pagan Creek 
has eight or ten feet to Smithficld. Chick-a- 
hominy is crossed by a bar at its mouth with twelve 


feet bigh water, above the bar -it is navigable _ 


twelve miles for vessels of ten feet, and thirty-two 
miles for those of six tons. ; 

York River, at York Town, forms the best har- 
hour of this state for the largest vessels: the depth, 
twenty-five miles above. York, is four fathoms; and 
at the confluence of the Pamunkey and Maltapony 
(whose united streams form York River) the depth 

‘is three fathoms, Both these rivers are navigable 
by small craft to the foot of the Blue Ridge. 

The Rappahannock has four fathoms to Hobbs’s 
Hole and two fathoms to Frederick’s Bay, 110 
miles farther. 

The navigation of the Potomac has been ahead 
noticed. - 

The principal towns of Vi irginia accessible to 
navigation are, Norrotkx, the most commercial 
town of the state, at the mouth of Elizabeth River, 

: Ie 
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It has 7,060 inhabitants (1805): its exports are 
chiefly tobacco, wheat, and Indian corn, beef and 
pork, pitch, tar, masts, planks, staves and lumber, 
skins of wild animals, &c. ; 

Hampton, at the mouth of James’s River, has 
only thirty houses. Ricumonp, on this river, at 
the foot of the falls, is the capital of the state, and 
has 6,000 inhabitants (1805). York, at the mouth 
of the river of the same name, has 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. Gloster, on the opposite side of the river, 
has not above a dozen houses. a 

Urbanna and FrederickSburgh, on the Rappa-_ 
hannock, have each about 2,000 inhabitants. 

The district of Cotumra consists of a portion 
of the states of Virginia and Maryland, on both 
sides of the Potomac, included within a rayon of 
ten miles round the city of Wasuincron. This 
embryo capital of the Anglo-American empire, is _ 
situated on a point of land at the confluence of the 
eastern and western branches. of the Potomac, 
140 miles from the Chesapeak. The ground 
marked out for the city has fourteen miles of circuits 
the streets are all to run north and south and east 
and west; their breadths ninety to 110 feet. The 
public edifices, destroyed by the English in 1814, 
in retaliation for the excesses of the American 
troops, consisted of the capitol, gn an elevation, in 
the centre of the city ; the palace of the president, 
surrounded by a garden of 100 acres, and a large 
public hotel. The filling of the immense blanks 
in this city, however, goes on very slowly. In 


1796 the population was 5,000 ; and though in 


1800 


ee 
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1800 it became the seat of government, in 1806, Virginie 


it had not increased. 

Alexandria, ten miles below Washington, on 
the right bank of the Potomac,- is more populous ° 
than the capital, having, in 1810, 8,500 inhabi- - 
tants. George Town is also in the territory. of- 
Columbia, three miles above ‘Washington. 


” Nortu Carorina extends from Currituck inlet, 


in about 36° 30! to 83° 50’. The whole of this 
state, sixty miles from the sca, is a perfect level 
in which marine productions are found at the depth 
of twenty feet-from the surface. The coast is’ 
lined by islands and sand banks, forming sounds, 


"or lagoons, within them, ‘but generally too shallow 


to admit vessels of any burden, Brunswick being 
the only harbour of the state capable of receiving 
those of sixteen fect. In prolonging the coast 
from north to south the points worthy of mention 
are Albemarle Sound, sixty miles long and eight 
to twelve broad ; Pamurco Sound, a great lagoon 
100 miles long and ten to twenty broad, the bank 
that separates it from the sea is a mile wide, and 
composed of’ sea sand covered with small trees and 
bushes ; there are several breaks in #t, of which 
that named Ocrecok inlet as the only one that ad- 
mits vessels of burden, and this is crossed by a 
shifting hard sand bar with but fourtcen feet at low 
water and the rise of tide is but eighteen inches, 
so that pilots are necessary. Between Albemarle 
and Pamlico Sounds, is a large extent named the 
Dismal Swamp, latterly converting into rich rice 
plantations, 
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Cape Hatteras, Cape Look-out, and Cape Fear, 


-,are three prominent points on this coast. Cape 


Hatteras is the sglient point of the sand-bank that 
encloses Pamlico Sound ; off the cape is a cluster 
of shoals, at the distance of five leagues, with 
channels within then. In bad weather, the com-, 
bined forces of the gulf stream and the, winds, 
produce the most tremendous breakers on these 
shoals, but in fair weather they may be sailed 
over by vessels of eight or nine feet. Their sea- 


‘ward or exterior edge, goes off perpendicularly 


from ten fathoms to no soundings, and by a com- 
parison of the old and modern charts they seem to 
have greatly decreased. ‘A little north of Cape 
Hatteras with the wind off shore, a boat may land 
and:procure fresh water by digging .a foot or two 
deep in the sand of the beach. 

_ Cape Look-out is the south extremity of a.sand 
bank enclosing Core Sound: ‘near it was formerly 
a good harbour, but which has been entirely filled 
up with sand since 1777. : ; 

Cape Fear is the S.E. point of an islands; on it 
is a light-house, anda dangerous shoal, called the 
Frying-pan, runs off to the south six miles. 

This state has a great many rivers but they are 
all barred, and seldom admit vessels of above 
eleven fect: they are also subject to inundations 
after rains. The islands that line the shore and the 
sounds within, prevent the tides from being per- 
ceptible in the mouths of the rivers. The Roanoke, 
which falls into Albemarle Sound, is only naviga. 
ble for. shallops sixty miles, where it is obstructed 


Rise 
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by falls. The Pamlico or Tar, is navigable for 
vessels of nine fect forty miles to the - town of 
Washington, and fifty miles farther for flat boats. 
The Neus also fills into Pamlico Sound, and is 
navigable for small ships twelve miles above New- 
bern, for flat boats fifty miles, and for small boats 
200 miles. Cape Fear or Clarendon River, emp- 
ties itself within Cape Fear Island; it is navigable 
for sea vessels to Wilmington, and for boats to 
Fayetteville, ninety miles further, affording the 
best navigation in North Carolina. 

The chicf towns of the state are Edenton on 
the north shore of Albemarle Sound, containing 


(1794) 150 wood houses. Washington on the 


Pamlico, ninety miles from the sea, exports 


‘tobacco, beef, pork, corn, wood, pitch, tar, &c. 


by about 130 annual: vessels. Newbern, at the 
confluence of the Trent and Neus, is the largest 


town of the state, in 1794 having 400 houses all’ 


of wood. ° , 

Wilmington on the Clarendon, thirty miles from 
the sca, has 2,000 inhabitants (1800) : it has consi- 
derable_trade, but is unhealthy from being sur- 
rounded by sand hills and swamps. 

Sourn Carona extends on the south to the 
River Savannah which separates it from Georgia. 
The whole state, eighty miles from the sea, is level 
ant almost without a stone, the ascent in this 
distance being 190 feet. Here commences a coun- 
try composed of little sand hills, like the waves 
of the sea arrested in their motion, Its coast is 

: ; ned 
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lined by a chain of sandy islands, with a naviga- 
tion within them for coasters ; but it has only two 
harbours for vessels of any size, viz. Charlestown 
and Port Royal, and the latter having no river 
near it is of little utility to commerce. 

The state has four large rivers and many lesser 
ones, but all generally crossed by bars. . The 
Pedee falls into Winya Bay,whose bar admits only 
vessels of eleven feet. The Santee the largest 
river of the state empties itself farther south. 

The chief towns are Georgetown, at the junc- 
tion of the Pedee and sevetal other rivers twelve 
miles above Winya Bay. 

Cuartestown, the sixth commercial: city of 


the United States, is situated on a point of land 


at the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, 
which fall into a sound or inlet within Sullivan’s 
Island, the entrance of which is crossed by a bar 
that admits only vessels of 400 tons, who can lay 
alongside the wooden jetties, run out from the 
town. Ashley’s River is navigable for vessels of 
250 tons twenty miles above the town and for 
boats forty, Cooper’s is navigable a less distance 
for ships, but a greater for boats. 

Charlestown is. well built, with wide and straight 
streets. In 1803 the population was 20,000, of 
whom 9,000 free people of colour and slaves ; in 
1810, the population had increased to 25,000, 
although ‘the ravages of the yellow fever has car- 


- ried off great numbers annually for some years 


past. Sullivan’s Island, which enjoys the benciit 
of - 


: 
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of the sea breezes, is not subject to this malady, 
nor does it extend twenty miles inland. 
The foreign and coasting trade of Charlestown 
are very considerable, it being the chief depot of 
. the produce of this state. The exports are rice, 
indigo, tobacco, furs, beef, pork, cotton, pitch, 
tar, timber and lumber; naval stores, ginseng, 
&e. ; 
The State of Grorcia extends from the Sa- 


vannah to the ‘river St. Mary: the whole of the 


coast to the distance of fifty miles from the sea, 
resembles South Cardlina, having neither’ hill. 


nor stone. The coast is also, like those of the — 


provinces farther north, lined with islands, cover- 
ed with trees, pines, oak, bickery, live oak, and 
and red cedar. The inlets of these islands form: 
safe and capacious harbours, communicating with 
each other: the principal are Wassaw Sound, Os- 
sabaw Sound, St. Catherine’s Sound, Sapello, 
Altahmaha or Little St. Simon, sa fe Cumberland, 

and Amelia. 

The chief rivers are the Sioutins h, crossed by 
a bar, with sixteen feet at half tide.’ On Tybee 
Island, which forms the south shore of the en- 
trance, is a light-house, eighty feet high. 

The Altamaha, or. St. George, is the largest 
river of the state, and falls into the Atlantic by 
several mouths; the northernmost between Sapelo 
and Wolf Island, and the south branch, which is 
the largest and deepest, is through St. Simon’s 
Sound. 


The 


Georgians 


Georgia, 
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The chief towns of Georgia are Savannau, the 
former capital,* on a sandy blu? on the south 
bank of the river of the same name,’ seventeen 
miles from:its mouth; it has about 7,000 in- 
habitants. 

Sunbury, on the river Medway, which falis into 
St. Catherine’s Sound, is a pleasant town, accessi- 
ble to vessels of twelve feet. 

Branswick, at the mouth of Turtle fit in 
St. Simon’s Sound, has a safe harbour, the bar’ 
having depth tor the largest ships; the. town is 
in its infancy. : 

Frederica, on the sweet shore of St.. Stmon’s 
Island, has a safe harbour for the largest vessels; 
the town consists of but a few houses. It had a. 
regular fortress of brick, built by the English, but 
now in ruins. ; 

The commerce of the Baas American colo- 
nies, previous to ‘their independence, was con- 
fined to the mother country, from ‘whence they 
were supplied with all the manufactured objects 
of domestic consumption, in exchange for their 
agricultural produce, and the timber of their fo- 
rests. In 1774, this commerce did not exceed in 
exports and imports fourteen millions of Ame. 
rican dollars; but from the epoch of indepen 
dence, it has had almost a constantly progiessive 


‘increase, in 1784 being thirty millions, and in 


1794 sixty-seven millions. Since this period, the 
: - Americans, 


* The present capital is Augusta, on the same riser, 190 miles from 
the- sea. 
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Americans, by their neutrality, raised their com- 
merce to an enormous height, as under their flag 
only could the whole continent of Europe be 
supplied with colonial produce, hence in 1804, 
‘the forcign trade of America was 143 millions of 
dollars, and in 1806, 211 millions. From this time 
the decrees of Buonaparte, and the counter de- 
crees of Great Britain, kept the American trade 
in.a state of vacillation, until calculating upon 
the accomplishment of the universal monarchy 
aimed at by the Corsican usurper, the President of 
the United States declared war against England. 

The United States being yet in the infancy. of 
manufactures, the only objects of external com- 
merce afforded. by their territory, are derived 
from the soil and the fisheries ; the northern states 
offering corn, timber, potash, salt provisions, and 
salt fish; the middle states, corn, timber, tobac- 
co, and provisions; and the southern states, in- 
digo, rice, cotton, tar, pitch, and turpentine, and 
provisions to the West Indies. 

The imports of the United States are fitie linens 
and woollens, silks, hardware, glass and carthen- 
ware, wines, brandy, tea, cochineal, and other 

_colonial produce. Of these objects; about one 
half are re-exported with considerable profit. The 
balance of trade. with all the nations of Europe, 


Comm 


except England, is generally in favour of Ame- - 


rica, but this collective favourable balance is al- 
most entirely absorbed" by the counterbalance with 
England, which exceeds twenty millions of dollars 

VOL. IV. - N annually, 


Commerce. 
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annually, and which is paid by Bills of Exchange. 
chiefly from Holland, France, and Spain, in which 
countries the Americans haye a large favourable 
balance, not only by the excess of exports to 
these countries, but also by the profits of the 
carrymg trade estimated at ten millions of dollars. 
On the whole, according to M. de  Beaujour, 
the net profits of the foreign and external com- 
merce, and navigation of the United States is 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 

On an average of ten years, 1796—1805, the 
commerce of the United States gives of exports 
sixty-eight millions,’ and of imports seventy-five 
millions. Of the former, wheat, flower, salt beef 
and pork, and other provisions, for seventeen mil- 
lions ; timber, potash, and other produce of the 
woods, six millions ; produce of the fisheries, three 
millions; and manufactured objects two millions;: 
the remaining twenty-nine millions consisted of im- 
ports re-exported. ; 

Of the sixty-cight, millions of exports, twenty- 
four millions were to British dominions,* twelve 
to France, nine to Holland, seven to Spain, four 
to Russia and Germany, three’ to Italy, two to 
Portugal, one to India and China, and six to vari- 
ous places. ; 

Of the seventy-five millions of imports, England 

oe and. 


* i.e. Yu the British Islands, sixteen millions; to British North Ame- 
vica, oue million; to the British West Indies, six millions and a half; 
and to the Bast Ladies, half a million, 
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and her dominions gave thirty-six millions,* France ars 
eight, Russia and Germany seven, Holland six, 

Spain five, Italy two, Portugal one, India and 
China six, and all other parts of the world four. 

The imports from England are wooilens, cot- 
tons, hardware, and earthenware; from France, 
wines, brandies, ‘silks, and other fashionable 
cloathing ; from Holland, Russia, and Germany, 
cordage, linens, glass, aiid gin; from Portugal, . 
Spain, and Italy, wines, oiive oil, and fruits 5 
fram India, piece goods, pepper, and spices; from 
China, teas and nankechs; and froni the West In- 
dia colonies, rum, sugar, and coffee. 

The Americans excel in ship building, and new 
ships form a considerable branch of their .export 
trade. ‘The vessels of Baltimore, New York, and . 
Philadelphia, are most esteemed as fast sailers ; : 
but those of the southern states, built of the 
timber of the Carolinas, are the most durable. 
The annual average tonnage built throughout the 
United States is 100,000 tons. 

The foreign trade of the United States, when 
at its height, employed near one million and a 
half tons of shipping, and 100,000 seamen. The 
river and coasting trade, less subject to variation,- 
employs 800,000 tons, and 20,000 seamen ; 
and the fisheries 60 to 80,000 tons, and 8 to 
9,000 fishermen. The produce of the salt and 
‘fresh water fisheries is valued at seven to eight mil- 
lions of dollars, 

n@ _ Amongst 


* i.e. From the British Jslands, twenty-seven millions; from British 
North America, half a million ;. from the British West ludies, four mil- 
Haus end @ balf; and from.the East [adies, foug millicus, 


Pamonerces 
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Amongst the branches of the fishery’ is that 
of the whale, principally confined to: the New 
England States, where it is of ancient date, 
having been carried on in the Gulfs of Florida 
and St. Laurence before 1763. At the present 
time the vessels of these states sail round Cape 
Horn, and take the whale in the sea of New 
Holland. They also visit the north-west coast 
of America for furs, which they dispose of at 
Canton... s 

The only commercial -treaties between Ame- 
rica and fereign nations are with France and 
England ; that with the former was concluded 
in 1787. Its principal clauses relate to the im- 
portation of whale oil and bone, and the pro- 
duce of the fisheries and soil of America into 
France on more favourable terms than from 
other nations. _ In their commercial relations 
with England, America complains of the re- - 
strictions proceeding from. the navigation act; 
but in this respect she is upon the same foot- 
ing as other nations, and has, consequently, no 
real ground for complaint. The great subject 
of discontent on the side of ‘A gieries has been 
the searching ‘of her ships, ‘and the -‘mnpress- 
ment of scamen from them, under what she 


. styles, the pretence of their being British sub- 


jects. This subject, however, whieh was one 
of the ostensible causes of the war declared by 
America against England, has been left exactly 
in the same state, not even being mentioned in the 
treaty of peace Just concluded. 
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Taste IL.—Average Exports of three Years, 


1802-3—4. 
Home Produce. .To what Places exported. 
Millions. Millions, 

Vegetable food ....13 | To England and her 
Animal food....... 4 colonies......++20 
Fish. 55089 etease 8 | France ,....- one S 
- Cotton ....... eo. 7 ‘Spain........- oe & 
Tobacco ......... 6 | Portugal «6... +++ 2 
- Timber, pearl-ashes, | Holland........+- 3 


and naval stores. 43 |Hanse Towns .... 1 
Sundries.......... 2 jDenmark........ 1 
SOL : Sweden, ‘Prussia, 

9 | Russia .....00s Wy 
All other parts.... 2 -, 
893 
To Europe ...... naa are - 23 millions. 
West-Indies and foreign : 

America ...c.eeeee ee LS 

To Asia, &c...e000.2. LZ. 


804 











Foreign Merchandize. { To what Places exported. 


Millions. i Mitlions. 
Manufactures ....10 | To Holland ...... 64 
Coffee .....5.0-- 7 | France ...4..00 . 7 
Sugar ...,....+.. 6 | Spainandhercolonies 3£ 


Cotton ..... .... 1 | Hanse Towns .... 3: 





—— 


Carried over,. 24 Curried over .. 204 
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Foreign Merchandize. To hat Places exported. 
Millions, Millions, 

Brought over .. 24 eoaht over...203 
PCa Sree wies ».... L | England and her co- 
Wines’ ..... same l lonies........2. 8 
Red pepper ...... 1 | Italy ............ 1 
Black ditto ....... a Portugal ........ OZ 
Spirits i sees sees OL! Denmark ...... oe HE 
Indigo .....0.... of Sweden, Prussia, and 





ae All other patts.... 13 


29 


- 


* To Europe .... .s.....21 millions. 
To the West-Indies and 
America .........006 7 
To Asia, &......0.... 1 


29 





Taste Ul.—Average Imports of three Years, 
“ 1802-3-4, 
‘ Millions, Mitions. 
Manufactures ....394] From England and. 
"Coffee ......026. 8 her colonies .. . 36 
Sugar and molasses -9 | From Holland, 
Spirits ..... wena, (0 France, Spain, 
Wines .....062.. 3 and Italy ...... 254 
Tea ...... ..+e5 24] From Russia, Prus- 
1 sia, and Germany 7 


Carried over., 69 Carried over, . 684 


Russia .....e0 OL - 


Commorcts 
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Aiillions. é Allions. 
Brought over .. 69 Brought over. . 68 
Nails, lead, steel, and From Portugal.... 1 
coals ..... ...-. 02} From China ...... 5 
Salt: sc ccees ones 03} From all other parts 1 
Black and red pepper 1 can 8 reas 
Cotton ..ee.ee05. OFF Sra be: 
- Indigo .......... of 


Cacao ...eese0e « OF 
Malt liquor and 
Cheese .150,000 
Boots and ane . 
shoes .. 100,000 
Sundries and frac- 
TIONS waseee eee 2 





75%! 
RECAPITULATION. 
Millions. . Millions, 
Total exports of Total imports from 


home produce ..39£; Great Britain... 36 
Total foreign ditto 29 | From other parts ‘of 
/ ~~} the world ....,. 394 

Total of exports ..68$); 0 + . : 


154 
Balance against America 63 millions of dollars. 
This unfavourable balance is however only appa- 
rent, the profits of freight not only covering it, 
but giving a clear balance to the United States of. 
five millions. ° 


os eg os SA 
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Taste IV.—Ezvports of each State of the Union 


in 1805. 


(Fractions of !,000 omitted.) 





New Hampshire 
Massachusets . 
Rhode Island . ; 
Connecticut... 
New York .... 
New Jersey... 
Pensylvanis.. -. 


Delaware. ....- 
_Maryland...... 


Columbia. ..... 
Virginia ..... 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina . 
Georgia ....4+ 
TLouisiana,....+ 


. [4,946,000 


Home Foreign 
Produce, Merchandize, otal. 
390,000} - 220,000; © 610,000 





. radiate cel pcs Ok . 


1,353,000} 90,000) 1,443,000 
8,098,000 15,384,00028,482,000 
20,000) . — 20,000 
41,865,000 10,000,000114,865,000 
78,000, 280,000! 360,000 


ssa 1,506,000) 2,571,000 


1,135,000, 188,000! 1,320,000 
| 661,000} 5,607,000 
767,000, 12,000) 779,000 
5,958,000, 3,109,000! 9,067,000 
2st 44,000} 2,395,000 


2,500,000) 


ee 











42,334,000'51, 183,000/95,315,000 





The United States possess all the materials for 


the eonstruction 
forests affording 


and equipment of a navy, their 
a profusion of timber and masts, 


pitch and tar, and their territory affording copper, 


iron and lead ; 
on the north of 
of cordage. 


they are still, however, dependant 
Europe for a considerable portion 


In 


3,408,000, 7,451,000)10,859,000 _ 


Commerce. 
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In 1807 the government vessels were, 
5 frigates of 44 guns.) Manned by 7,532 men, 


4 ditto 36 _ and the annual expense 
6 ditto 82 1,236,000 ducats. 

8 ditto 26t020.4 At the close of 1814 the 
8 sloops of 18 Americans Jaunched 

2 brigs of 18 | their first two-decker, 
Sschoonersof 14 to12. rated '74 guns but carry- 


7 gallies. : j ing 90. 


oa 


tersecting each oder at right angles ; is fortified 


C is7 ) 


EAST FLORIDA. 


‘Tur province of Easr Froriwa is separated 
from Georgia by the river St. Mary, and includes 
the peninsula and. tract of coast on the gulf of 
Mexico to the river Apalachicola. The eastern, or 
Atlantic coast, of the peninsula, is lincd by ' 
islands, forming an interior navigation through 
lagoons or inlets. The principal. rivers ou this 
coast are the St. Juan and Indian; the former 


_Tises in a swamp in the heart of the peninsula, 


and pursues a northern course in a broad naviga- 
ble stream, expanding into lakes, of which Lake 
George is fifteen miles broad and fifteen to twenty 
feet deep, with many beautiful islands, covered 
with orange, palm, and magnolia trees. . Near 
Long Lake, which communicates with the St. 
Juan by a creek, is a warm mineral spring of 


‘great volume; the St. Juan is crossed by a bar at 


its mouth with fifteen feet. ; 

Indian or Hillsborough River runs from north’ 
to south parallel to the coast ; its mouth is crossed 
by a bar with but five feet. <<. 

Sr. Aucusring, the chief town of East Flos 


‘sida, is on the main opposite the north end of , 


Auastasia Island. It consists of four streets, in- 


he 
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by bastions, encompassed by. a ditch and wall,. 
‘and defended by the castle of St.John, mounting _ 
fifty guns. The entrance to the harbour is cros- 
sed by a bar, with only five fect at low water and 
ten at high. St. Anastasia Island is six leagues 
long, and affords good building stone, which is 
not to be had on the main. , . 
From Cape Florida, near the 5.E. extremity of 
the peninsula, a great belt of keys and reefs curves 
round the promontory into the gulf of Mexico, 
bearing the general name of the Martyrs, or Flo- 
rida Keys; the numerous channels or inlets be- 
tween them are only fit for small craft. Almost alf 
these keys are covered with the mangrove, and. 
frequented by turtle ; all of them have received: 
names from the English, when in possession of 
Florida. The only farther notice they deserve is, 
that on the north end of Old Matacumbe, an islet. 
four miles long and two broad, is a harbour for 
vessels of seven or eight feet, where fresh water 
may be procured from a natural well, in a rock 
four feet deep. On Key Hueso, or West, which 
is seven miles long, is also a good harbour, with 
four fathoms at the west end, and at the S.W. 
several wells of tolerable water. The dry tortu- 
gas (turtle) are a cluster of keys, forming the 
western extreme of the Florida keys. 
Punta Blanco, or Cape Sable, is the 8.W. point 
of the peninsula of Florida, doubling which we 
enter the gulf of Mexico. 


C 189 ) 


GULF OF MEXICO. 


The Gurr of Mexico is entered between the 
’ peninsula of Yucatan and the island of Cuba, and 
its egress is between Cuba and the promontory of 
Hlorida; its length east and west is 1,000 miles, 
and its greatest breadth north and south 720 
miles. On the east it is bounded by the lew and 
sandy shores of the peninsula of Florida, from 
whence, the north shore particularly, between 
the Mobile and’ Rio del Norte, is composed of 
marshes. The west coast, or that of Mexico, is 
lined by lagoons and islands, with few intervals, 
to the peninsula of Yucatan, which latter is coms 
posed entirely of the alluvion of the sea, and sur- 
rounded by coral reefs and bays. 

The Gulf of Mexico is rematked by seamen 
for its thunder squalls, tornadoes, water-spouts, 
and long calms, all concomitants of a hot and 
moist air. - These phenomena are ascribed to the 
trade wind, which, constantly rushing into the 
gulf from the Atlantic, and being there imprison- 
ed_as it were by the surrounding lands, causes op- 
posite currents of air, particularly near the shores ; 
thus in the southern part of the gulf the prevail- 
ing winds are from S.E. and E. in summer, and 
in winter from N.E. with heavy storms from the ; 
north-west, the winds, as in all other cases, 
blowing towards the region most heated by the 
presence of the sun.- For the same reason, the 
prevailing winds in the gulf west of the peninsula 


anes . ; of 
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of Florida are from the N.W. and W., the heated. 
atmosphere of the sandy shore of the peninsula 

~ drawing the current of air towa:ds it. ‘The pro- 
montory of Florida és also noted for the tornadoes 
experienced near it from May to August, and 

_ which come from the S.W. or S.8S.W. The N.W. 
winds blowing from the lofty mountains of New 
Mexico, bring with them an extraordinary degtee 
of cold, which causes the thermometer at the Ha- 
vannah to fall at times to the freezing point in 
winter, and at Vera Cruz to sixty degrees. 

In addition to the general notice of the current 
of the Gulf of Mexico in the Introduction, the 
following observations are offered. : 

1. The ‘mass of water that flows into the gulf 
from the Atlantic raises the level of the former 
considerably above that of the Pacific, on the op-- 
posite side of the isthmus of Panama. 

2. In the gulf (more properly tne channel) of 
Florida the velocity of ne stream is five miles an 
Roar 

. After quitting the channel of Florida the 
tees has hollowed itself out a very deep chan- 
nel at the bottom of the acess there being no 
ee across it. 

. The stream runs parallel to the coast of 
Paka at the distance of twenty leagues, until 
it strikes against the salient shoals off Cape Hat- 

‘ taras, which turn it off a point and a half’ of the 
compass, and it is said to wear aw ay the Jand of 
lus ee 

— Peon Cane PWattaras the stream acain takes 
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a direction patallel to the coast, to Nantucket 
Island, increasing its breadth and’ decreasing its 

. Velocity, until at this island it forms a sort of 
eddy, and its depositions have created the shoals 
off it as well as the peninsula of Cape Cod. 

6. The banks of Newfoundland also appear to 
be formed by the combined depositions of the 
gulf stream and polar current, and there is reason 
to suppose that the Great Bank is constantly in- 
creasing at its southern extremity, the’ ancient 
deep channel of the stream extending to the north 
of the present. 

7 At each edge of the gulf stream, a counter 
current is experienced, which on the side of the 
continent, in conjunction with the streams of the 
Tivers, cause the muddy deposit along the coast 
technically named ‘« the soundings.” 

- 8. In S.W, winds the surface of the gulf stream 
is smooth, the waves, and the current being in 
unison, but N.E. winds for a contrary reason 
create a hollow sea dangerous to undecked vessels. 

The tides in the Gulf of Mexico are so incon- 

‘siderable, as to be scarcely distinguished from the 
occasional elevations caused by the strong currents 
and winds. On .the southern shore of the gulf 
the perpendicular rise is but’ twelve to fourteen 
inches. i 





All the west coast of the peninsula of Florida is 
low, sandy, and lined by areef.. The Gulf of Ponce 
de Leon (Chatham Bay of the English) is limited. 


Died See RUT Me ce as ee aS eee | ge, Sco 
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-.the north : the accumulation of and. is now so 
great that eight léagues off shore the depth is only 
four fathoms. 

Cerasecos ‘(Charlotte Harbour of the English) _ 
is an extensive inlet with many islands before it, 
forming several channels, in the deepest of which, 
named Boca Grande, the depth is, fifteen feet. . 
"Phe inlet receives the river Caloosa, 

Palm Sound, within Palm and Clam Islands, is 
only navigable by tong boats. Espiritu Santo 
Bay is a considerable gulf with a channel in twerity 
fect deep. es ; a 

St. Martin’s Keys are the southernmost of a 
chain of islands that line the coast to the river St. 
Juan. This part of the coast is so shoal, that a ~ 
canoe can scarcely approach it. The river Apa- 
jacha falls into a bay of the same name, at the 
fort of St. Mark. 





WEST FLORIDA. 


The coast from the Apalacha to Pensacola is 
tolerably fit for cultivation ; but from this last place 
to the Mobile it is sandy and barrén, producing . 
‘only dwarf pines and cedars. The river Apala- 
chicola, or Chattahoche, falls into St. George’s 
Sound within the island of this lame, which is two 
leagues from the main and four leagues long but 
very narrow. - “2 

‘The Bay or lagoon of St. Joseph is enclosed 
on the south by the curving peninsula of which 


Cape St. Blaize is the extreme point. 
° St. 


= 


ry 


St. Rose Island, twenty miles long but very nar- 

. tow, has plenty of fresh water :\its west end forms 
the east side of the entrance to Pensacola Bay. 

Santa Maria Galvez, or Pensacola Bay, isa large 

inlet entirely land locked, the entrance two miles 


wide with sixteen to twenty-four feet depth and - 


within, thirty to thirty-five fect, according as the 
water is elevated or depressed by the strength of 
the winds. Several rivers fall into this inlet, of 
which the largest is the Shambe, and is navigable 
for sloops a few miles, and for canoes a consider- 
-able distance. 


The town of Pensacota, the capital of the - 


province, is on a plain on the west side of the bay, 
and is defended by a fort on a sand hill, close under 
which all vessels must pass to the town. 

While Torida was an English possession, Pensa. 
cola carried on a considerable trade ; but under the 
restrictive system and indolence of the Spaniards, 
it has fallen into insignificance and poverty, the 
only branch of industry attended to, because it 
requires little labour, being the rearing of cattle. 
The sole trade is to New Orleans, and does not 
occupy above four or five schooners of ten to 

" twenty-five tons, which keep along shore to the 
mouth of the Mobile, where they enter the sounds 
between the islands and the main to Lake Pont. 
chartrain : from this lake they enter the river St. 
John, which communicates by- a short canal with 
New Orleans. The length of this internal naviga- 


tion is but fifty leagues, and it is usually accom- 
titel Sao dees. ice ~ oa ee ae 
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New Ouleans by the mouths of the Mississipi, is 
ninety leagues, and from the strong adverse cur- 
’ rent and prevailing winds from the west is often 
lengthened to forty days. 
The climate of Pensacola is so healthy that 
invalids are sent hither from Louisiana.. 

The river Alabama, or Mobile, falls into a large 
~ gulf, whose entrance is between a long peninsula 
on the east and Isle Dauphin on the west. The 
town of Mobile, at the mouth of the river, is built 
on the side of a hill. . ; 

The coast west of Mobile Bay is lined hy low » 
sandy islands covered with cypress trees, their. 
names in succession are Isle Dauphin where the 
French formed their first settlements, Masseo,. 
Horn, Dog, Vaisseau, from having a harbour for 
vessels of burden, Cat, &c. Farther west a great 
number of alluvion islands front the entrance of 
Lake Pontchartrain and the Bay of St. Esprit. The 
channels between: these islands have in general but. 
ten to twelve feet, and the depth of Lake Pont- 
chartrain decreases annually, so that it is probable 
a few years will convert it into a marsh, as well as 
Lakes Maurepas and Borgne, the former communi- 
cating with the Mississipi by Iberville River, which 
is quite dry, in summer, its bed being twelve fect 
above the lowest level cf the Mississipi; but in. 
spring, when the river rises, it discharges a part of 
its waters by the Iberville into Lake Pontchartrain. 
Biloxi, on the main Jand within Vaisseaux Island, 
was one of the first establishments of the French 
in Louisiana. : 


posers 
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LOUISIANA. 


Thé country of Louisiana is separated from 
RKorida, by Lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepas, 
and by the river Iberville to the Mississipi. It 
wauld however appear that ‘the Unied States 
claim the tervitory between the Mobile and Missis- 
‘sippi, a3 within the uataral limits of Louisiana. 
On the west the limits are also a subject of dis. 
pute, Spain confining them to the River Mexica~ 
na and the Americans extending them to the Rio 
Brava del Norte. 

Having already described the Mississipi and its 
navigation in detail, we have here only to observe 
that from the Fort of Balizo, on one of the allu- 
vion islands at its. mouth, where pilots are taken 
for the river, the banks for fifteen leagues are low 
and swampy, covered with reeds and mangroves, 
and incapable of improvement, or of being in- 
habited. The first establishment is at Plaqve- 
mine on the right bank, ten leagues above Balize, . 
where is a brick fort, "and on the opposite side 
another named Fort Bourbon, whose fires cross, 
the former mounts twenty-four large cannon. 
After passing these forts the banks of the river 
grow more elevated, and the aquatic plants are 
gradually replaced by brushwood and trees, Five 
leagues above Plaquemine, the first cultivation is 
met with, in small scattered fields on the banks of 
the river, which are higher than the land within 
them; being raised by the danccitiane -fah. ato. 
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in its rises. This elevated bank or ridge is not above 
a mile wide, beyond which the whole country is- 
a vast marsh covered with cypress trees. 

New Onzezans is situated on the left bank of 
the Mississipi thirty-five leagues above Balize, and 
on anisland formed by the main river on the west 
and south, by the River Iberville and Lakes Pont- 
chartrain and Maurepas on the north, and by the 

“Lake Borgne and St. Esprit on the east. The 
island is sixty leagues long, and two to fifteen 
broad, but the only portign ‘of it susceptible of 
cultivation is the elevated bank of the river-which 
is here about four miles broad. At the town the 
river is 1000 yards wide and forty fathoms deep, 
and the bank so steep that the ships lay a plank to 
the shore. 

The town is composed of some neat brick houses 
and miserable wooden ones. The former, but of 
one story, are built on piles, the proximity of the 
water to the surface not admitting of sunk founda- 
tions; the streets are in fact lower than the base 

_of the river in the rise, and are only kept from 
inundation by the greater height of the bank, 
through which however the water filtrates, and 
a canal is cut in the middle of every street to 
receive it. These canals all unite, and deliver the 
water they réceive into a navigable canal cut from 
the town to the creek of St. John, which com- 
municates with Lake Pontchartrain. The town 
consists of three streets parallel with the river 600 
fathoms long, intersected at right angles by others 
300 Gian long, the marshes preventing their 

2 orrenter 
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greater extension backwards: all the streets are 
, sixty feet wide, with raised footways of timber at. 
each side five feet wide. The public buildings are 
the town house, church, military and civil hospi- 
tals, barracks, and playhouse. The population 
in 1801, was estimated at 10,000, viz. 4,000 
whites, 250 free people of colour and the remain- 
der slaves. 

Before the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, the balance of commerce was considerably 
against it, and was paid in specie sent from Mexico. 


In 1801, the exports from New Orleans were 
’ Dollars. 


Cotton, two millions of pounds, worth 500,000 
Sugar and syrop, four do, ......++0+04+- 800,000 
Indigo, tobacco, KC. sesserssereeveeree 200,000 





1,000,000 





The coast west of the Mississipi to the limits of 
the territory, is composed of low alluvion islands, 
without any settlements. 
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Tur West Ixpta ‘Istayps form an irregular 
chain between the peninsula of Florida and the 
north-east extremity of South America, inclosing 
the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. By the 
French geographers they are divided into the 
Great and Little Antéilles,* and the lattcr ate also 
distinguished by the denomination of Windward 
Islands, (Isles au Vert), in respect to their Great 
Antilles, or Cuka, St. Domingo, Jamaica, ond 
Porto Rico. 

. Bythe English, the Little Antilles of the I chek 


are called the Caribbee Islands, end are distin- 


guished, not.very correctly, into Windward and 
Leeward ; the former comprising all those between 
Grenada and Martinique inclusive, and the Lee- 
ward Islands including all those from Dominica 
inclusive to Porto Rico. : 
The 
* 

* ‘The origin of this name is thus explained by Mr. Pinkerton, vol. UF. 
p.4. “The mathematicians of the middie ages*holcing the necessity of 
a southern continent, also supposed the existence of lands in the hemis- 
phere between Europe and Asia, to balance these continents, and, accor- 
dingly, imaginary lands were laid down at random, west of the Canaries, 
to which was given the name of Anti-Insule, or datinsule, signifying 
islands opposite the continent; thus in the chart of Andrew Bianca, 1434, 
the Ysola de Antillia, and Delaman Satanacio, or Satan’s own-hand, 
are placed west of the Canaries. 


saat 
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‘The Leeward Islands of the Spaniards (Soto- 
vento) are those off the coast of Terra Firma, 
west of Trinidad. The Bahama Islands form a 
distinct archipelago, north of Cuba. The Virgin 
Islands, between Porto Rico and the Caribbees, are 
Included in the political division of Leeward 
Islands. - 

In general the West India Islands are elevated, 
and the larger ones, particularly St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, present mountains whose summits are 
visible thirty leagues. 

With respect to the climate, the temperature 
differs little throughout the year; nevertheless, 
the variations follow the course of the seasons as 
in Europe, July and August being the hottest 
months, when the maximum of the thermometer - 
exposed to the sun, and with a clear sky, is 145°. 


_.and in the shade (on shore) 87°, but at sea only 


83°. The months of December and January are 
the coldest, when the lowest state of the thermo- 
meter is ‘72°. 

‘The year may be divided into four seasons, the 


’ first commencing with the vernal or moderate 


yains in April and May, which usually last six 
weeks; the second season includes June, July, 
and August, and is hot and dry; the third, Sep- 
tember, October, and November, or the hurricane 
and rainy months; and the fourth, December, 
January, February, and March, which are the 

most serene and coolest months, 
The West India Islands are subject to frequent 
a which probably proceed from the 
7 ok weakened 
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weakened operation of subterranean fires, by which: 
it appears these islands were originally produced, 
there being evident vestiges of volcanoes in the 
whole of the Caribbees, except Barbadoes, which, 
however, has other unequivocal indications of be- 
ing also produced by a convulsion of nature. 
These islands, on their first discovery, were 
found inhabited by two races, materially differing 
from each other. The Caribbs occupied the chain 
of lesser islands, to which geographers have at- 
tached their name, and are by some thought to 
have come from Florida, while others, with, more 
probability, consider them as a colony from the 
country of Guiana, where their race is still found. 
The description of this people has a singular re- 
semblance to that of the New Zealanders, being 
like these latter a robust, fierce, and warlike race 
of cannibals, sacrificing and devouring their pri- 
soners taken in battle, painting their. faces and 
bodies, and tracing white and black circles round 
the eyes, raising cicatrices on the cheeks, piere- 
ing the cartilage of the nose, and thrusting fish 
bones and parrots’ feathers through it, wearing 
necklaces of the teeth of their enemies slain in 
_ battle, admitting a plurality of women, but who 
were condemned to every species of, drudgery, at 
the same time that their tyrants were so jealous of 
them, that according to a French writer, the bare 
‘suspicion of infidelity was enough to induce them, 
without any formality, to beat their brains out; 
and, adds this writer, with the levity rather than 
the gallantry of his countrymen, “ Cela est un 
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peit savage ad la vérité, mais Cest un frein bien 
'. propre, pour retenir les femmes dans leur devoir.” 

The women were also precluded from eating with 
the men. ; 

The government of the Caribbs was patriar- - 

_ chal,” the young men paying deference to the 
opinion of the elders; and the war chiefs were 
chosen solcly for their courage, which was previ- 
ously proved by their inflicting on themselves 
the greatest torments. Their arms were bows and 
arrows, and clubs, 

The.aboriginal inhabitants of the greater West 
India Islands, Cuba, St. Domingo, Tunisica: and. 
Porto Rico, were a mild, and comparatively with 

‘ the Caribbs, a cultivated people; these two 

- races bearing nearly the same ‘relations to each 
other as the New Zealanders and Society Islan- 
ders, Like these latter, the West Indians were 
delicately formed, indolent, and licentious in the 
intercourse of the sexes. Their chief amusement 

“was dancing, and their arietos, or public entertain- 
ments of this nature, had a great similitude to the 
Otaheitean heeva, while others of their dances’ 
were extremely indecent. The governments 
were hereditary absolute monarchies, with a 
class of subordinate chiefs, bound to certain war- 
like services. This race seems to be identified 
with the Arrowauks, a people of Guiana, between 
whom and the Caribbs of the same country there 
always existed the most inveterate animosity. 

The quadrupeds found in the West India Is- 
lands, on their discovery, amounted only to eight 
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species, all of the smaller kinds, and these were 
not even common to all the islands. 1st. The cary, 
or agouti, (musaguti), an animal between the rabbit 
and rat, which is now only found in the moun- 
tains of the larger islands ; 2d. the pecary, or musk 
hog, (swstajacu), was only found in the Caribbee 
Islands, but has been exterminated; 3. the arma- 
‘dilla; 4. the opossum; 5. the racoon; 6. the 
musk rat (piloris); 7. the alco, or native dog, 
which did not bark; 8. the monkey of various 
small species,> but ficeh in many of the lesser 
islands has become extinct. * 

Amongst the birds was the beautiful flamingo, 
which the senseless principle of indiscriminate do- 
struction that has hitherto marked European dis- 
covery, has entirely exterminated ia most of the 
islands. 

The serpents of the West India Islands are 
generally thought to be xof venemous; but the’ 
rivers are infested by the alligator, 
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COLONIZATION 
OF THE 


WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 





‘Tum island named by the Spaniards HIsPANIOLA, 
or Little Spain, and Sr. Domixco, and by the 
aborigines Hayrt,* received the first European 
colony in America. In 1493, Columbus was led 
to this island by learning from the natives of some 
of the lesser ones first discovered, that the gold 
ornaments they wore were procured from a 
larger island, the direction of which they pointed 
out, and he accordingly shaped his course for it 5 
and landing on the north side, entered into a 
friendly exchange with the Indians of beads, 
knives, &c. for gold dust and provisions ; and with 
their assistance constructed a little fort, named 
Nativity, in which he left thirty-nine Spaniards. 


The following year he returned to the island with | . 


1,500 colonists, composed of soldiers, artificers, 
and monks; but found that the Spaniards he had 
left behind had been all massacred, and the fort 

destroyed 


* ice. Mountainous: they also called it Quisquiee, or the Great 
Country. ° . 
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destroyed by the irritated and injured nativea. 
Columbus, however, wisely smothering his anger, 
proceeded quietly to found his colony by the con- 
stuction of a fort, named Isabella, on the coast, 
and another named St. Thomas, in the mountains 
of the interior, in the torrents of which the In- 
dians collected gold dust. © The search for this 
metal occupying all the thoughts of the colonists, 
they neglected to provide for thgir subsistence by 
cultivation, and the provisions brought from Spain— 
being exhausted, they became entirely dependent 
on the Indians; but the latter having no _super- 
fluity, were unable to answer these demands with- 
out starving ‘themselves; in order to avoid which, 
and to revenge the aggressions of the Spaniards, 
they determined to get rid of them by open hos- 
tilities: but naked savages, with no other wea- 
pons than bows, arrows, and spears, were little 
capable of opposing disciplined Europeans possess- 
ed of fire-arms; and though more than three- 
fourths of the Spaniards had been already car- 
ried off by. disease, the remainder were sufficient 
to give a complete defeat to an army of 100,000: 
Indians; and in order to punish those who escaped 
from the battle, for this rebellious attempt, as 
the Spaniards thought proper to call it, every 
Indian, above twelve years old,. was subjected to 
pay a.tribute in cotton or gold dust. The in- 
dustry the payment of this tax required, was so 
contrary to the habitual indolence of the Indians, 
and to their principles of liberty, that it became - 
insupportable; but as they had learned by ex- 


id 
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perience that they were unequal to oppose the 
Spaniards by force, they determined on obliging 
them to quit the island by famine, and for this ~ 
purpose they refrained from - cultivating the 
ground, dug up the roots of the manioc, and re- 
tired to the mountains, where vast numbers of 
them perished of famine, while the Spaniards 
penetrated their retreats with dogs trained to the 
purpose, and hunted and massacred them with- 
out mercy; so that of a million of inhabitants, ° 
which the island was supposed to contain on the 
arrival-of the Spaniards, the one-third were de- 
stroyed in Jess than four years. The remainder, 


_ to preserve their existence, returned to the plains, 


and became the labourers, or rather the slaves of 
the Spaniards. , 
The emigration of voluntary settlers from the 
mother country being very trifling, Columbus 
proposed to people the colony with criminals, 
whose offences were not thought worthy of death, 
and the goals of Spain were accordingly emptied 


_.upon the New World. From such subjects little 


good was to be expected; the habits of idle- 
ness and vice, were too firmly engrafted, to be | 
changed by their new situation, and their num- 
bers rendering them too powerful to be kept in 
subjection by coercive means, it was found ne- 
cessary to have recourse to palliatives, .several 
of which were tried without success. At last, in 
1499, in order to conciliate these vagabonds, it 
was determined to accompany every grant of land 
+ with 
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with a certain number of native Indians, a9 
labourers. This flagitious measure did not, how- 
ever, reconcile the turbulent colonists to the 
government of Columbus, and in 1500, in con- 
sequence of their intrigues, he was seized, and 
sent to Spain in chains; and though, on his arri- 
val, his innocence was publicly acknowledged, 
he was not restored to- the command of the 
colgny. 


. . ~ . aa 
The mines, which when first discovered were 


tolerably rich, decreased ,so rapidly, that the 
crown was obliged, successively, to reduce the 
share it retained of the produce, from one half, ' 
to one-third, and one-fifth ; and, finally, the dis« 
covery of the richer mines of Mexico, caused 
those of Hispaniola to be entirely abandoned. 
Not only the cultivation of the soil, but also the 
- working of the mines, devolved entirely on the 
wretched Indians, whose physical strength being 
totally inadequate to such unaccustomed labour, 
with the addition of their moral sufferings, rapidly 
carried them off, and at last entirely exterminated 
the race. 

The abandonment of the mines caused a consi- - 
derable part of the Spaniards of Hispaniola to 
desert the island, and seek a shorter road to for- 
tune on the continent, and the few who remained 
were obliged to resort to cultivation for the means 
of subsistence ; but as Europeans were supposed 
to be incapable of labouring the earth in this’ 
equinoctial climate, and as the native Indians * 

‘. - Were 
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swore extinct, it became necessary to seek slaves in . 
some other quarter, and the west coast of Africa 
presented a race, which, according to the lipellers 
of Almighty wisdom and goodness, were fitted by 
nature for slavery only. The introduction of ne- 
groes did not, however, give any considerable im- 
pulsion to the prosperity of the colony, and its — 
decline was accelerated by the depredations of 
the Buccaneers, a confederation of chiefly French 
and English frecbooters, who long infested the 
West-Indian seas, and committed the most daring 
and incessant depredations on the Spaniards. 

The origin of these celebrated associations is 
traced to about the year 1625, when the French 
and English, being driven from the island of St. 
Christopher, determined to fix themselves on the 
porth coast of Hispaniola, then almost depopu- 
lated by the emigration of the Spaniards to the 
continent ; they therefore drove off the few Spa- 
niards they found on the little island of Tortuga, 
and fixed there their head-quarters. 

At first they subsisted by hunting the wild cat+ 
tle on the neighbouring coasts of Hispaniola, the 
hides of which they sold to such vessels as ap- 
proached the island, in exchange for cloathing, 
Liquors, arms and ammunition. Their food cone 
sisted chicfly of the meat of these cattle, eater 
fresh or smoked, according to the method of the 
native Indians, in places called by these latter 
Buccans, whence: the name of Buccaneers, by 
‘which they are generally known in English his- 
tory. The French denomination of Flilustiers, 

3 iS 
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is a corruption of Freebooters, by which the Eng- 
lish also designated them. : 

At length the wild cattle becoming scarce, the 
Buccaneers were necessitated to seek other means 
of subsistence, and the steadiest of them applied 
themselves to agriculture, while those of a restless 
disposition associated themselves with the pirates 
of all nations, and under the name of Brothers of 
the Coast, which they assumed, formed the most 
desperate band of lawless plunderers that ever 

_ infested the ocean. . 

Their first excursions were made in open boats, 
containing twenty to thirty men, in which they 
boarded the largest. merchant vessels, and usually 
carried them by their desperate courage. Though 
they often made no distinction of nations, the 
Spanish vessels, as being by far the richest, were 
most particularly the object of their pursuit. 

While acting contrary to every law, human or 
divine, and given up to the grossest debauchery, 
the Buccaneers, pretending to consider the plun- 
dering the Spaniards as a meritorious act, and as 
a proper retaliation for their cruelty to’ the native 
Indians, never failed to implore the divine assist- 
ance in their expeditions, and to return thanks 
for their successes. ; 

Their regulations for the division of plunder 
were teligiously observed, and if any individual 
was found to have concealed any part, he was 
without pity turned ashore on some desert island. 
A fund was also established for the assistance of 
their sick and wounded. 


es can: 
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From piracy on the seas alone, the Buccaneers 
extended their depredations to the continent, and, 
forming themselves into large bodies, plundered | 
the greatest towns of the Spaniards in the New 
World, and on the shores of both the oceans, 
Maraycaba, Campeachy, Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, 
and Carthagena, as well as Guayaquil, Panama, 
&e: being pillaged by them. 

This confederation continued until 1690, when 
the war between England and France caused a. 
separation of the Buccaneers of the two nations, 
and England being at the same -time in alliance 
with Spain, found it necessary to repress the 
piracy of her subjects against that nation in the 
West-Indian seas. The French Buccaneers conti- 
nued their career a few years longer, but the 
peace of Ryswick in 1697 restoring the friendly 
relations of France and Spain, they had no longer ' 
a field to exercise in, and in a very few years the 
name of Buccaneer was no longer heard. 

The Buccaneers did not, however, enjoy the 
quiet possession of the island of Tortugas, for 
the Spaniards, in their turn, watching an opportue 
nity when the greater. part of these frcebooters 
were absent, fellon the few that remained, whom 
they massacred, and regained possession of the 
island; but in 1638 the Buccaneers again retook 
and fortitied it. 

The English and French now siiaerelltie, and 
the former being the weaker, were obliged to quit 
the island, which between this period and 1659 
was three times regained and lost by the Spa- 
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niardse In the latter year the French got a firm 

footing on it, aud then first began to fix them- 

selves on the neighbouring coast of the Great 

Island, in spite of the opposition of the Spa- 

niards; and in 1665 France, which had hitherto 

either paid no attention to the projects of, her 

subjects on this island, or disavowed them, how 

when they began to acquire consistence, acknow- 

Jedged their enterprises, and sent out d’ Agerau as 

their governor, who by his wise administration _. 
reduced a band of lawless pirates to comparative 
order and subordination. 

But as the French adventurers were without 
women, the colony must have soon fallen to pic- 
ces, had not the government at home endeavoured 
to provide the colonists with wives, by offering 
very high rewards to poor young women of good 

- character ; and by this means 400 girls were in- 
duced to transport themselves, and were on their 
arrival in the colony sold to the highest bidders, 
The liberal offers of government not being, how- 
ever, sufficient to induce any considerable number 
of modest women thus to sell themselves, recourse 
was had to women of the town, who hired, or 
rather bound themselves, to cohabit for three 
years, with the person to whoin they should be 
allotted. The confusion caused, in the colony by 
these abandoned creatures, made it necessary to 

_ probibit their further exportation, and many of 
the colonists were in consequence obliged to quit 

the island, for want of companions. 
Nevertheless, under these unfavourable circum- 
stances, 
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stances, and subject as they were to the open hos- 
tilities and treachery of the Spaniards, the Ireneh 
continued to encrease, until the accession of Phi- 
lip V. to the erown of Spain (1701), when the 
interests of the two nations being united at home, 
their subjects were forbidden to molest each other 
abroad, and the French remained in quiet posses- 
sion of the east end of the island, though their 
limits were not agreed on until 1776. 

The progress of the French was so rapid, that 
in 1790 the population amounted to 31,000 
whites, 24,000 free people of colour, and 480,000 
slaves,* and the annual export of produce ex- 
ceeded four millions and a half sterling (value in 
the island). The spirit of revolution in the colo- 
ny was coeval with that in the mother country, 
and in 1791 an insurrection of the negroes de- 
luged the northern part of the colony with the 
blood of the whites. ‘The wavering conduct of the 
first national assembly with respect to the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, aud the decree of the legis- 
lative assembly, placing the free people of colour 
on a political equality with the whites, only in. 
creased the flame of insurrection, and in June 
1793 a body of negroes entered Cape Francais, 
massacred the whites without distinction of age 
or sex, and reduced the town to ashes. 

The Royalist party amongst the whites now 
solicited the English to take possession of the 


colony, and a force was sent from Jamaica for this. 


PQ purpose, 





t-Indies; other accounts make the popu- 
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purpose, which succeeded in getting possession of 
some of the principal places; but though the 
British troops were reinforced with an intention of 
prosecuting the war with vigour, the terrible mor- 
tality among them, combined with other reasons, 
caused the island to be evacuated in 1798, after it 
had been the grave of the flower of the Bah 
army. 

On the calling in of the English the revolu- 
tionary commissioners, who had been sent from 
France to organize the cotony, but who had com- 
pletely disorganized it, concluded their adminis- 
tration by the most desperate measure that could 
have entered into the heads of frantic republicans, 
that of declaring the general freedom of the 
slaves, under the idea of their joining them in the 
defence of the colony against the English. The 
sole effect of this declaration was, however, caus- 
ing vast numbers of the slaves to quit their mas- 
ters and retire to the mountains, where they plan- 
ned the means of their future independence, 
which they declared formally in 1801. 

In 1802, France being delivered from the war 
with England, turned her views to the recovery of 
the colony, and for this purpose 20,000 veteran 

. soldiers were sent out, under the command of Le 
Clerc, Buonaparte’s brother-in-law.’ But the ex- 
terminating principle on which the war was con- 
ducted against the negroes, had no other effect 
than to give a desperate energy to their resistance, 
at the same time that the yellow fever carried off 
the French as it had done the English ; and, final- 
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ly, the surviving wreck of their army being be- 
sieged in Cape Frangais, was forced to agree to 
evacuate the island ;but the negroes, announcing 
their: intention of sinking their ships with red hot 
shot, they were obliged to claim the protection 
of.the English squadron cruising off the port, to 
whom they surrendered as prisoners of war, and 
were conveyed to Jamaica. In November 1803 
the negroes again proclaimed their independence, 
and the first of January 1804 the ancient name of 
Flayti was restored to the island. Dessalines, a 
negro- general, was declared governor for life, 
and in September of the same year assumed the 
title of Emperor of Hayli; he however fell in a 
conspiracy, and the island has since been con. 
vulsed by the contests of Christophe and Petion, 
the two leading negro chiefs. The former, having 
taken the title of Henry L, King of Hayti, keeps 
possession of the north part of the island, and 
makes Cape Frangais his royal residence ; while 
Petion, under the more modest name of Presi- 
dent, governs the southern part, and has his head- 
quarters at Port au Prince. Both these chiefs 
seem determined to defend their liberties against 
‘every attempt of the French to regain a footing in 
the island; and it would appear that their procla- 
mations on this subject are not empty boastings, 
the armies of Hayti being represented as nume- 
rous, well armed, and perfectly disciplined, and 
the fortifications, particularly in the mountains, 
as impregnable, and well supplied with every 
thine necessary to carry resistance to extremity. 


* 
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With respect to the moral and social state of 
the Haytians, they are described as having no 
form of religious worship, and as admitting and 
encouraging a plurality of wives. The court of 
Henry I. is a burlesque imitation of the ci-devant 
court of St. Cloud, the negro king being sur- 
rounded by his Grand Chamberlain, his Marshal of 
the Palace, Ministers of the Interior and Exterior, 
grand croix of the legion of honour, dukes, 
counts, and barons, &c. &c. Sumptuousness in 
dress is carried to excess by,the negro nobles and - 
gentry. The problem, however, still remains to 
be solved, whether the African race is by nature 
capable of forming a stable civilized community, 
or whether, according to Mr. Edwards, the Hay- 
tians « will become savages in the midst of so- 
ciety ; without peace, security, agriculture, or 


. property, ignorant, of the duties of life, and unac- 


quainted with ail the soft and endearing relations 
which render it desirable; averse to labour, 
though frequently perishing of want, suspicious 
of cach other, and towards the rest of mankind 
revengeful and faithless, remorseless and bloody- 
minded; pretending to be free while groaning 
under the capricious despotism of their chiefs, and 
fecling all the miscries of ,servitude without the 
benefits of subordination.” (¢ 

Under the prehibitory colonial system of Spain, 


‘the Spanish part of St. Domingo remained in a 


kind of stationary torpidity, there not being even 
a practicable road in this part of the island. Its 
population, in 1800, was estimated at 100,000 
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whites and free people of colour and only 15,000 
slaves. The produce was inconsidcrable, there 
being but twenty-four sugar-works, still fewer of 
coffee and cocoa plantations, none of indigo, and 
the other agricultural objects were rice and wheat 
for the consumption of the inhabitants and some 
tobacco. The breeding of cattle requiring little 
labour, was more suitable to the Spanish indolence, 
and hence the French part of the island was sup- 
plied with them from the Spanish. By the treaty 
of Basle, Spain ceded her portion of the island to’ 
France, but it was taken from these latter by the 
English in 1809, and restored to Spain by the 
treaty of Paris 1814. 

Porto Rico, discovered by Columbus in 1493, 
and thus named from the gold ornaments observed © 
amongst the natives, first received a colony of 
Spaniards from Hispaniola in 1509, and by the 
same flagitious conduct, the natives were quickly 
exterminated; but the colonists being continually - 
disturbed by the invasions of the Caribbs of the 
neighbouring islands, the island remained in a 
state of ‘insignificance. In 1595, Sir Francis 
Drake took and plundered St. John’s, the chief 
- town; and three years after, the Earl of Cum- 
berland invaded the island and carried off a great 
booty. In 1606,the Dutch got possession of the 
island, and in 1615 St. John’s was taken by the 
English. It has since been invaded at various 
times by the French and English, the last of which 


was in 1797, when the English made a formidable 
ine ane ey 8 


* 
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attack on St. John’s, but were obliged to re-embark 
without gee their purpose. 

Cusa, discovered in 1492, received a Spanish 
establishment in 1511, and the consequent exte’ 
mination of the natives followed by their conde, 
nation to the mines, aided by the small pox, a 
disease which they also received from the Sf, 









not its position in the direct route to Me-ffeo, then 
just conquered by Cortez, and its exc« 
of the Havannah, given if a consideg: 
importance. This poit was accordingly forti- 
fied, but the progress of improveyhent was so 
slow, that in 1735, it was thought P/roper to grant 
the monopoly of its commerce an exclusive 
company, whose government was established at 
the Havannah, and who had “merely a factory at 
Cadiz; but the mal-administration of this body 
produced its total bankruptcy, and in 1765, the 


_commerce was made free to-all the subjects of 


Spain. 

The little island of Captains was discovered 
and despised by Columbus in 1498 ; but the Spa. 
niards, some time after, learning that the banks in 
its vicinity abounded in pearls, flocked to it in ‘ 
1509, and gave it the name of Isle of Pearls. The 
avidity with which the fishery was carried on, how- 
ever, soon exhausted the banks,-and in 1524 the is. 
land was abandoned for that of Mareanirra, which 
offered the same source of riches, but which was 
also as speedily exhausted. Neverthelece thie 
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latter island was retained, in order chiefly to pre- 
vent other nations from taking possession of it. 





BRITISH ISLANDS. 


The civil and religious dissensions which tore 
England to pieces, and at last brought Charles 
_I. to the block, gave rise to the first British 
~~establishments in the West Indies. A number 
ef persons of moderate principles and peaceful 
dispositions, flying from the horrors of a sangui- 
nary civil war, sought refuge in these islands, and 
the tranquillity they afforded them increased emi- 
grations, so that while the mother country was 
wasting the blood of her children at home, others 
of them were founding the: great fabric of her 

future greatness. 
During the infancy of the British colonies, their 
commerce was under no restraint, and they might 
_ export their productions whither they thought fit, 
or dispose of them to all those indifferently who 
came to their ports to seek for them; but the 
Dutch being then the naval carriers of Europe, 
took off by far the greater part, so that the mother 
‘country benefited very little by their possession 
until 1651, when the famous Navigation Act was 
passed, which shut the ports of the colonies to all 
foreign flags, and obliged the colonists to export 
their productions direct to the mother country, in 
British ships only. This regulation still exists in 
tull force, wail the eeacennen of rum and melasses, 
which 
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which are allowed to be sent to America in ex- 
chenge for objects necessary to the islands, as corn, , 
; provisions, stores, and lumber ; but this’ trade is 
_ likewise confined to British vessels navigated ac- 
cording to law, though this restriction has been 
relaxed during the late wars, neutrals being al- 
lowed to carry it on. ed ; 

The staple productions of the West India Islands 
are sugar, rum, cofiee, and cotton, besides which 
they export pimento, cacao, indigo, tamarinds, ~ 
ginger, castor oil, tortoise-shell, arrow root, and 
various woods, as mahogany, logwood, fustic, and 
lignum vite. — i 

The governments of the British islands are 
called royal governments, consisting of a governor 
appointed by the crown, a council, and legisla- 
tive house of assembly chosen by the colonists 
from amongst themselves. The British Leeward 
Caribbees are included in one government, and: 
the governor, who has the title of Captain General 
pf the Leeward’ Caribbees, resides at Antigua. 
The common law of England is that of the colo- 

" nies with respect to the white population, but the 
glaves-are governed by colonial laws, enacted by 
the. legislative assemblies, the life of the slave 
alone being protected by particular statutes en- 
acted in Great Britain. . 

Bansanors was discovered by the Portuguese 
in their return from Brasil and received the first 
British colony in the West Indies, James Town, 
‘being founded by them in 1624 or 5. At this 


‘period it did not appear to have ever had any in- 
habitants.. 
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habitants, nor did it afford cither vegetables or - 
animals for the sustenance of man. The island 
being granted by Charles I. to the Earl of Carlisle, 
that nobleman, in 1629, sent ont a number of 
colonists at his own expense, who being in general 
industrious, and possessed of some capital, the 
island was soon cleared and brought into cultiva- 
tion; and so rapid was the progress of population, . 
in consequence of the emigrations from England, 
aused by the civil war, that in 1650 the island 
contained the astonishing number of 50,000 
whites, and a number of Indians and negro slaves. 

Sr. Curistopuer was discovered’ and thus 
named by Columbus after his patron saint. It was 
occupied jointly by the French and English in 
1625; but three years after, both were dispossessed 
by the Spaniards. These latter neglecting it, 
the former returned, and continued to possess it 
in equal portions until 1666,° when the war in 
Europe caused hostilities between the two people 
‘on theisland, which ened in the expulsion of the 
French in 1702, and by the treaty of Utrecht it 
was secured to England. In 1782 ‘it was taken 
by the French, but restored in 1783. 

The little island Nevis was discovered by Co- 
-Jumbus, who is said to have given it this name, 
from the erroneous opinion that its summit was 
covered with snow.* A part of the English dri- 

ven 


# This idea probably proceeded from white smoke, which may at that . 


. ; 
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_ven from St. Kitts by the Spaniards in 1628, 
tock refuge at this island, and formed the first 
establishinent. In 1706 it fell into the hands of 
the French, but was restored by the treaty of 
Utrecht; it was also taken by the French in 
1782, but restored in 1783. 

Montserrat was first settled by the English in 
1632. ; 

Awticuawas discovered by Columbus, and named 
after the church of Santa Maria de Antigoa, at Se-~ 
ville. It was then uninhabited, doubtless from its 
total want of fresh water. A few Frenclr families 
driven from St. Kitts, in 1628, were its first Euro- 

' pean inhabitants, but again abandoned it. When 
the English first occupied it is not exactly known, 
but about thirty families were established on it in 
1640. In 1666 it was included in a grant of se- 
veral islands from Charles II. to Lord Willoughby, 

_ who sent out a considerable number of colonists. 
In 1680 it reverted to the crown. 

' ANcuILLa was first occupied by the English in 
1650. : 

Grenapa, on its discovery by Columbus, was 
thickly inhabited by Caribbs, who continued un- 
disturbed till 1650, when a party of French, from 
Martinique, invaded it; and the Indians, defend- 
ing their rights, were, by a course of atrocities 
unequalled even by the Spaniards, almost totally 
exterminated. The progress of their destroyers 
was not however rapid, from the dissensions among 

‘ themselves, their number in 1700 being but 250, 
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with 500 slaves. From this period the island im- | 
proved rapidly, by the assistance it received from 
Martinique ; and was in a flourishing state when 
captured, in 1762, by the English, to whom it was 
. ceded by the peace of 1763. In 1779 it was 
taken by the French, but restored in 1783, - 

The Dutch found the Island of Tosaco unin- 
habited when they first formed an establishment 
on it in 1632; but, being driven off by the Spa- 
niards, the island was neglected till 1654, when 
‘the former people formed a second establishment 
on it; but were again dispossessed by the Eng. 
lish in 1666, who, in their turn, lost it to France, 
by whom it was restored to Holland, but again 
taken in 1678 by the French, when the fortifica- 
tions were destroyed, and the island entirely neg- 
lected, until England claiming it from the right of 
prior occupancy, took possession of it in 1761, 
and was confirmed in it by the peace of 1763. In 
1781 it was taken by the French, and ceded to 
them in 1783, but again captured by the British 
in 1793. About 1648 the Dutch first formed 
an establishment on the Island of Torroza, but 
were driven off by the English in 1666. A few 
English families then settled on it, but it was 
deemed of so little consequence by the mother- 
country, that until 1748 it had reccived no 
government; and it was only in 1773 that 
the Virgin Islands, possessed by Great Bri- 
tain, received the same constitution as the other 
islands. : 

, , The 
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The Banana Istanps, discovered by Columbus 
in 1492, were thought no other ways worthy of 
notice by the Spaniards, than as they aflorded 
Indians to work the mines of Hispaniola, and ac- 
cordingly the unhappy natives were all conveyed 
to that island in 1507, and the archipelago re- 
mained uninhabited till 1672, when some English 
formed a settlement on the Island of Providence, 
from which they were driven seven years after by 
the Spaniards, but returned in 1690, and were.--’ 
again dispossessed in 1703 by. the Spaniards and 
French united, but who formed no establishment, 

In 1714 some Spanish vessels, richly laden, be- 
ing wrecked on the Florida reefs, the Spaniards 
sent many vessels to attempt to fish up the trea- 
sure. So rich a prize tempted some of the inha- 
bitants of Jamaica to endeavour at sharing in it; 
but this the Spaniards refusing to permit, ‘one 
Jennings had recourse to force, to support what 
-he called a natural right; but afraid of the conse- 
quences in thus violating the peace which, existed 
between the two nations, he united with a number 
of other desperate adventurers, and became a 
protessed pirate, making the Bahama Islands his 
rendezvous. The depredations committed by these 
bands, not only. on foreign vessels, but also on 
English, obliged the British government, in 1719, 
to send out a force to reduce them, as well as to 
establish a colony on the Island of Providence. 

Some of the pirates refusing the amnesty offer- 
ed them, retired from the island to pursue their 

depredations 
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depredations in other parts, whilst others incorpo- 
rated themselves with the new colonists. : 

After England and France had long disputed, 
with respect to the possession of St. Vixcenr and 
Donryica,* it was agreed by the treaty of Aix le 
Chapelle, in 1748, that these islands, together with 
Tobago and St. Lucia, should remain neutral, and 
the-Caribbs be left in unmolested possession of 
them. This treaty of neutrality was, however, 

-.gatisfactory to neither of the European powers ; 
and at the peace of 1763 the Islands of Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and Tobago, were assigned to Great 
Britain, and St. Lucia to France; the Caribbs not 
being mentioned in this division of the spoil. ‘These 
people wereindeed reduced to a miserable remnant ; 
of the Red Caribbs, or aborigines, not more than 100. - 
families remaining in 1763, to whom the English 
assigned a portion of the mountainous tract of 

“St. Vincent. . Besides these Jted Caribbs there was 
on the island a tribe named Black Caribbs, the — 
progeny of the cargo of a slave ship wrecked on 
the Isle Bequia, in 1675, and who, by marriage’ 
avith Caritb women, and by the accession of run- 
away negroes from the other islands, had greatly 
multiplied ; their number, in 1763, being upwards. 
of 2,000. They at first refused to acknowledge 
the authority of the British government, but after 
some lives had been lost in a contest with them, 
a treaty was concluded in 1773, by which a por- 

‘ : tion 





* Thus named by Columbus from being discovered the first on St. Vin- 
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- tion of the island was allotted to them, and they 
submitted to the regulations enacted. ~’They cons 
tinued peaceable until the beginning of the French 
revolution, when their turbulent spirit bursting 
forth, and their openly favouring the French, 
obliged the government to act hostilely against 
them, and finally, on their subjection in 1797, to 
expel them the island, and transport them to Rat- 
tan Island, in the Bay of Honduras. In 1778 Do- 


minica was taken by the French and St. Vincent’s. 


the following year; but both were restored in 
1783. < S 


e 


Jamarca * was discovered by Columbus in 1494, - 


and received a Spanish colony from Hispaniola in 
1509; but the same system of tyranny against 
the native Indians soon exterminated the race, 
and the consequent want of hands caused all the 
establishments to be abandoned, except St. Jago 
de la Vega, where, in 1655, the whole population 
of the island, amounting to 1,500 Spaniards and 
as many slaves, was collected. 

In that year the English, under Penn and Ve- 
nables, after their badly conducted and wnsuccess- 
ful attack on St. Domingo, attempted to retrieve 
their credit by the conquest of Jamaica. They ac+ 

_cordingly attacked St. Jago, which they easily got 
possession of, and with it the whole island, the 
Spaniards retiring to Cuba, and though they re- 
turned and made an attempt to regain the island, 
it was without success; and England has since 


retained her conquest undisturbed. 
The 
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The first British colonists were 3,000 disbanded 
soldiers of the parliamentary army, who were fol. 
lowed by 1,500 royalists on the destruction of their 
party. Until the restoration the government of 
the island was entirely military, but at that period 
it received a royal government, 

_ On the surrender of the island to the English, 
in'1656, the negro slaves of the Spaniards generally 
fled to the mountains, and from them sprung the 
race since known by the name of Maroons, whose 
depredations on the British plantations, and mur- 
der of the whites that fell in their way, obliged 
the government several times to act offensively 
against them, until they were at. length forced to ° 
sue for peace, and in 1738 a treaty was concluded 
with them, by which their freedom was secured, 
and 1,500 acres of land granted them. They 
continued tolerably peaceable until 17935, when 
two of their people having been flogged for theft 
‘by sentence of a court of justice at Montego Bay, 
the whole tribe of T relawney Town, one of their 
principal villages, rose, and attempting to gain the 
slaves, the island would probably have experienced 
all the horrors of St. Domingo, had it not been 
for the prompt and decisive measures of Lord 
Balcarras, the governor. As it was, the Maroons 
though not exceeding a few hundreds, commenced 
hostilities, with a kind of frantic desperation 
against some thousand regular troops and white 
militia, and several detachments of these troops 
falling into their ambushes were cut off, while 
every white person, without distinction af age ar 
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sex, that fell in their way was massacred in the 
most ferocious manner. 


A more vigorous system of hostilities, how- 


ever, having been entered upon, the Maroons were 
hemmed in in the mountains, which, though afford. 
ing impregnable positions, are entirely without 
river or spring; and after the water left by the 
rains in the hollows of the rocks was exhausted, 
their only resource was in the leaves of the wild 


pine,* but this resource was also soon exhausted’; , 
and at the same time a singular auxiliary force ar- 


rived in the island to act” in concert with the 
troops ; this consisted of about, 100 dogs from the 


' Island of Cuba, where they are used to hunt the 


wild bullocks, and which it was thought might be 
used with success against the Maroons in driving 
them from their retreats inaccessible to any human 
being but themselves. The panic that the accounts 
of the appearance and force of these animals struck 
into the Maroons, together with their deplorable 
state, brought them to offer submission, and a 


negociation was entered into, promising them their’ 


lives and liberties on certain conditions ;- but such 


- was their infatuation that few of them accepted 


the terms, ‘and consequently both ‘trcops and dogs 
were ordered to advance against them. The dogs 


were, however, kept in the rear, with the inten- “ 


tion 


- * A plant that commonly takes root in the great forks of the branches 
of the wild cottun tree; by the conformation of its leaves it catches and 
retains the rain water, each leaf resembling a spout, and forming at its base 








} 
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tion of being brought into action only in case of 
absolute necessity. This necessity fortunately did 
not occur, for the Maroons, now abandoning all 
hope, submitted on no other condition than spar- 
ing their lives. : 

The government of the island, on the final sup- 
Pression of the insurrection, came to a resolution 
that the Maroons, who had not surrendered onthe 
terms of the first negotiation, were not entitled to 
the benefits then offered them; but that they 
should be shipped from the island to some country 
where they would enjoy freedom, but from whence 
it would be out of their power to return to the 
island, In consequence of this resolution, in 1795, 
600 of them were conveyed to Nova Scotia, where 
they were granted lands, and attempts made to 
" convert them from their Afiican superstitions and 
idolatry to Christianity. 

Trinmpap was discovered by Columbus in 1498, 
but was neglected till 1535, when a Spanish esta- 
blishment was formed on it, more, it appears, for 
the purpose of preventing other nations from oc- 
cupying it, than with the intention of efficiently’ 
colonising it; and, in fact, the progress was so 
trifling, that independent of the officers and monks,.. 
the population in 1766 did not exceed 1,600 per- 
sons, existing in a state of wretched poverty, their 
sole occupation being rearing cattle, which they 
disposed of by contraband to the English, French, 
and other islands. Since that period the prozress 
has been more rapid, chiefly from the influx of in- 
solvent debtors from the other islands. ‘The island | 

az Was 
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was captured by the English in 1797, to whom it” 
was confirmed by the treaty of Amiens. 





FRENCH ISLANDS. 


The first expeditions of the French to the West 
Indies were for the sole purpose of capturing 
the vessels of the Spaniards. Their rendezvous, 
when in want of water or repairs, was the Island 
of St. Christopher, on which they formed a small 
establishment in 16253 and their chief at the same 
time received a grant of this island from: the 
crown, with permission to extend his establish. 
ments to all the other islands he might think pro. 
per, on the condition of paying to government the 
one-tenth of all the productions exported from the 
new settlements to France. 

In 1626 a company was created to colonize the 
islands, with certain privileges for twenty years ; 
but the Dutch supplying the colonists with Euro- 

- pean merchandise at a much cheaper rate than the 
company, a contraband trade was the consequence, 
which depriving the company of the profits of the 
commerce, it was obliged to resign its charter to 
‘a new association in 1642, which being equally un- 
successful, sold its privileges between 1649 and 
1651 to private persons, and the islands were now 
held as fief’ of the crown, with almost sovereign 
-authority to the proprietors. This second state of 
the colonies was not, however, more advantageous to 
the mother country than the former one of exclu- 
sive 
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sive companies, the Dutch still continuing to re- 
ceive the greater part of the produce, in return for 
provisions and other merchandise. At length, in 
1664, the government repurchased the whole of 
the islands from the proprietors for 845,000 livres, 
and granted the monopoly of their commerce to a 
company, which already possessed that of Africa, 
Cayenne, and North America. The encourage- 
ment granted to this company was insufficient to 
ensure success; and, in 1674, its affairs being in 
total disorder, the crown paid its debts, reimbursed 
the capital to the holders of shares, and taking the 


. administration of the colonies into its own hands, 


a 


laid open the trade to all the subjects of France, 
but excluded foreigners ; and shortly after the im- 
portation of the produce was confined to a few 
ports of the mother country. These restraints, : 
together with a tax of 100 pounds of raw sugar 
for every individual of both sexes in the islands, 
whether free or not, and high duties on the ex. 
portation of the productions, prevented the im- 
provement of the islands until 1717, when more 
liberal regulations were adopted, which soon 
brought them into a very flourishing state. 
GuapatLours, discovered by Columbus, and 


- thus named from the resemblance of its mountains 


to those of the same name in Spain, was first occu- 
pied by 500 French from Dieppe in 1635: but 
their preparations having been badly made, in two 
months after their arrival they found themselves 
totally destitute of provisions ; while the Caribbs 
of the island, unable or unwilling to supply them, 
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retired to the mountains, or fled to the neighbour- 
ing islands, from whence they sallied forth and 
committed depredations on the colonists, a great 
- number of whom were also carried off by famine, 
and the remainder lingered out a miserable exist« 
ence until 1640, when a peace was made with the 
Caribbs. 
- The incursions of the acaaneses, as well as in- 
testine divisions, however kept the island in a state 
’ of poverty ; and, in 1700, its population was only ” 
3,825 whites, 825 Caribbs and free pcople of co- - 
colour, and 6,725 slaves. Its improvemert was 
very slow until 1759, when it was captured by the 
English ; but restored to France in 1763, in a 
state of much greater prosperity than when it fell 
into their hands. In 1794 the English again took 
_ it, but evacuted it the same year; and in 1810 it . 
again surrendered to the British arms. 

A few French families from St. Christopher’s 
formed an establishment on Martinique in 1635, 
and were at first amicably received by the Caribbs; 
but their increasing numbers and daily encroach. 
ments, soon forced the Indians to hostilities, which 
finally terminated in the destruction of the greatest 
part of them, and the abandonment of the island 
by the remainder in 1658. ‘Though more rapid in 
its improvement than Guadaloupe, it counted, in 
1700, but 6,597 whites, 507 free people of colour, 
and 14,000 slaves. 

After the peace of Utretcht the island becom- 

ing the entrepot of the productions of the other 
French islands, from whence they were shipped for 
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France, its prosperity rapidly increased, so that, 
in 1786, the number of slaves was 72,000. In - 
1756 it was taken by the English, but restored in 
1763. In 1794 it was again captured by the Eng- 
lish, but restored at the peace of Amiens; and 
again surrendered to the British forces in 1810. 
A small party of English first occupied Sr, 
Luci, in 1639; and the island being uninhabited, 
continued undisturbed for eighteen - months, when 
an English vessel having carried off some Caribbs 
from Dominica, the natives of that island united 
with those of St. Vincent and Martinique, and 
falling on the defenceless colonists of St. Lucie, 
‘ massacred all those they encountered, a few only 
escaping from the island, which remained unoc- 
cupied till 1650 ; when forty French families settled 
on it, but had little improved it, when, in 1664, it 
was taken by the English, who however aban- 
. doned it two years after, and the French return. © 
ed, but were again driven out by their rivals in 
1684, 
From this period the island was only visited by 
the inhabitants of Martinique to cut wood and 
‘build canoes, until after the peace of Utretcht, 
when the French monarch granted it to the 
Marshal d’Estrées, who sent out some colonists and 
troops. . The British government, however, now 
claimed the island by right of prior occupancy 3; 
while the French founded their claim on long 
continued possession; the latter, however, direct- 
ed the island to be put in the same state as pre- 
vious to the grant. The English continuing their’ 


ae 
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claim, in 1722 the king granted the island to ie 
Duke of Montague, who sent out persons to take 
possession; but the French remonstrating in their 
turn, it was agreed, in 1731, that until a final ar- 
. rangement could take place, the island should be 
evacuated by both nations, but that both should 
have liberty to visit it for wood and water. ‘This 
convention did not, however, hinder the French 
from occupying it in 1744; to which England 
. made no opposition. In 1762 the island was” 
taken by the English, but restored the following 
year; again taken in 1778, but restored in 1783; 
in 1794 it again was taken by the English, but 
retaken by the French the next year; and the 
year following (1796) it again surrendered to the 
English, was "restored to France by the treaty of 
Amiens, but again taken in 1803. 
Deseapa, or Desirapa, discovered and thus 
, named by Columbus, was first occupied by .the 
French, but in what year is unknown. This na- 
tion also first occupied Marrecatanrs (thus 
named after his ship by Columbus) in 1648, and 
obliged the Caribbs to quit it. It has several 
times been taken ba the English, but restored on 
peace. 
The Saints were first occupied by the French in 
1648. 





DUTCH ISLANDS. 


The possessions of Holland in the West Indian 
archipelago, though of yey little consideration as 


soencuitural 
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agricultural colonies, were, from peculiar circum.” 
stances already noticed, of the greatest. commer- 
cial consequence to the United Provinces.* 

Curagoa was taken: by the Dutch from the 
Spaniards in 1634, 

Sr. Evstatia was first occupied by some French 
refugees from St. Christopher’s in 1629, but was 
abandoned by them shortly after. The precise 
period of its occupation by the Dutch is un- - 
known, but they were in possession of itin 1639, 
when the English drove them out, but who in their 
turn gave way to the French, by whom the island 
was restored to Holland. 

The little island of Sasa received a Dutch co- 
lony from St. Eustatia. 

The Dutch also possessed (conjointly with the 
French) the Island of Sr. Martry, on which they 
both first landed in.1638, but were dispossessed by 
the Spaniards, who abandoning the island in 1648, 
it was re-occupied by the Dutch and French. 


t 





DANISH ISLANDS. 


. The Danish West India Islands are St. Tuomas, 

Sr. Joun and Sr. Crorx. : 
Sr. Tuomas was first occupied by the Danes in 
1671, and being one of the rendezvous of the Bue- 
» caneers, it rapidly improved by the sale of their 
plunder; and atterwards, being declared a free 
port, 
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port, it shared with the Dutch Islands in the profit 
of the transit trade. 

Sr. Joun’s was first settled by the Danes in 
1721; and, in 1733, the Danish West India Com- 
pany purchased Sr. Crorx from the French for 
160,000 rix-dollars. This latter island had been 
taken from the Spaniards by the French in 1651, 
but was almost entirely neglected. ; 

The Danes, conjointly with the English, have .. 
the liberty of cutting wood on the Isle of Crabs, 
claimed by the Spaniards as an appendage to Porto 
Rico. 

The only possession of Shretien 3 in the West In- 
dics is the Island of Sr. BarrHoLEemew, eaded to 
it by I'rance in 1786. as f 





BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


We shall commence our topographical notice of 
the West India Islands with the Ban AMas, which 
~aturally attach themselves to the American con- 
tinent by the neighbouring peninsula of Florida, 
from which they are separated by the Gulf of 
Florida, also called the Bahama Channel. These 
islands are scattered over two coral and sandy 
banks, named the Great and Little Bahama Banks, 
besides others beyond the limits of these banks, 
out of soundings in the Atlantic. Their direction is 
like almost all ‘the coral-formed archipelagos, from 
N.W. to S.E., extending from the Square Hand. 
Fa ten 
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on the N.W., or between the latitudes of 21° and Batnnas, 
28° N. Tis position renders their climate tem. | 
perate, the northern ones being refreshed in winter 

by cool breezes from the N.W. and W. out of the 

Gulf of Mexico, while the southern ones enjoy 

the constant trade wind of the Atlantic. At New 
Providence the extremes of the thermometer are 
90°'and 60. 

The whole of the Bahamas are low, flat, and 
covered with broken porous rocks ; ‘the soil gcne- 
rally light and sandy, but producing abundance of 
small trees,* and with spots of good soil, fit for the 


' cultivation of cotton and rearing of cattle. They 


are very scantily supplied with fresh water, and 
only by pools formed in the rains, or from wells 
dug in the sand, into which the sea water filters, 
The wild hog and agouti are found in the woods, 
The commercial objects are cotton, pimento and 
salt, the latter chiefly taken off by the Americans 
of the United States. The official value of the 
imports from these islands to England, and of the 


_ exports to them, was, 


Imports, ast Exports, 
1809 ...... £133,515........, £504,567 
1810 ........ 108,485.......0... 481,372 


The exported productions of the islands were, | 


: - Cotton. - Pimento. 
1809........- 1,139,793 Ibs. .... 1,528 ibs 
1810........1,843,898,......... 2,22 7 


Considerable 


* Mahogany, braziletto, enum vite, fustic, wild cinnamon, pimento, 
Jellow saunders, satin wood, pines, cedars, &o, 8 


Bahamas 
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Considerable quantities of sugar and coffee, the 
produce of the foreign colonies, were also inport- 
ed through the Bahamas into England. ‘The is- 
Jands have four legal ports of entry, viz. New Pro- 
vidence, Exuma, Caicos, and Turks Islands. 

The small Bahama craft are employed drogging 


_ (carrying) between the islands, in catching turtle 


and fish, which are extremely abundant, and in 
looking out in the Gulf of Florida for wrecks, for 
which purpose they are licensed by the governor 
of the Bahamas, and a salvage is allowed them. 
By their exertions many lives and muchr property 
are saved in this dangerous channel. . 

The total population of the islands in 1803 was 
2,923 whites, and 11,395 free people of colour and 
slaves. “The expense of the civil government in 
1814 was £3,300. , : 

The islands worthy a particular mention are the 
following : Abaco, one of the largest and northern- 
most 5 now uninhabited, it having been abandoned 
by the few settlers it possessed since 1788. ‘The 
Great Bahama Island, also on the little bank west 
of Abaco, is of considerable size, but uninhabited. 
Andros, or Holy Ghost Islands, a great semicir- 
cular group, extending forty leagues, at the north 
extremity of the great bank. In the interior of 
the Great Andros is a pond of fresh water, com- 
municating with the sea by a boat channel. The 
jsland has few, if any,, inhabitants, the reefs that 
surround it rendering the access difficult. ; 

Eleuthera Island, one of the largest, is of very 
irregular shape, forming a crescent, the concavity 


nm 
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to the west; itis on the east edge of the great 
bank, its eastern shore being washed by the blue 
and fathomless ocean, while on the west is the 
white shallow and smooth water of the bank. «The 
force of the Atlantic waves has pierced a magni- 


ficent arch through the rock of the island, which 
is the greatest curiosity of thé archipelago. On 


the west side are the settlements of Wreck Sound, 


containing a few whites and 400 negroes; and 


Governor’s Harbour: at the N.W. extremity is 
Spanish Wells, with 120 inhabitants. Harbour 
Island is close to the north end of Eleuthera, and 
bas a settlement of 500 whites and 800 slaves, in. 
a village beautifully situated on the south side of 
the island facing Eleuthera, and which is estecm- 


‘ed the most healthy spot of the West-Indies. 


New Providence Island, nearly in the centre of 
the great bank, is twenty-five miles long and nine 


‘broad. The harbour of Nassau is on the north 


side of the island and is sheltered on the north by 
Hog Island: it is fit for vessels of thirteen feet. 
‘Lhe town of Nassau is the seat of government of 
the Bahamas, and one of the best laid out towns 
of the West-Indies, the strects being wide and 
airy, and the houses well built. The trade of 
Nassau is very considerable, one hundred English, 
and an equal number of Americans and Spaniards 
of Cuba visiting it annually. The English with 
lumber from British America and British manu- 
factures from Europe; the Americans with lum- 


ber and provisions; and the Spaniards with dollars. . 
The first take off the cotton and dye woods of the. 


island, 


Bakemar, 


Brhamae. 


! 
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island, and the Spanish money ; the second salt 
and wreck goods; and the third British manu- 
factures. 

The population of New Providence, in 1803, 
was 1,758 whites, 817 free people of colour, and 
2,515 slaves. 

Exuma, great and little, on the great bank, in 
1803 had 140 whites and 1000 blacks; they have 
a port of entry, and make much salt. Long 
Island, or Yuma, at the S.E. extremity of the 


: great bank, is fifty miles long but very narrow; in 


1803 it had 2,500 inhabitants. On the east side 
is Great Harbour, from whence its salt is ex- 
ported. | 
Guanahani is chiefly worthy of notice from the 

supposition of its being the first land made by Co- 
lumbus, and named by him St. Salvador. By the 
English it is called Cat Island; it is sixty miles 
long, but very narrow. ‘The east side is lined by 


” a reef on which the whole waters of the Atlantic 


burst and render it inaccessible ; but on the S.W. 


_ is good anchorage in Port Howe. In 1797 the 


island had 657 persons. Rum Key has some in- 
habitants. Crooked Islands are four or five on a 
distinct reef or bank; the largest, named Acklin’s 
Key, is sixty miles long and one to seven broad, 
and North Crooked Island twenty miles Jong and 
two to six broad. On this latter is the settlement 
of Pitt’s Town, a port of entry where the mails 
between London and the Bahamas are dropped 
and taken up. The population in 1803 was for ty 


whites and 950 negroes. 
The 
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The Heneaguas are two islands: the largest is Betis 
forty-five miles long and nineteen broad, and has 
extensive salt pans, but few inhabitants, being sur 
rounded by dangers. 

The Caicos, vulyo Caucases, are four or five 
islands on a bank: the Great Caicos is sixty miles 
long and two to three broad. ‘There are several 

= good harbours for small vessels among the keys 


--and reefs around them: that of St. George is a 


port of entry and fit for vessels of fourteen feet. 
In 1803, the population was forty whites and 
1,200 slaves. 

Turk’s Islands, the southernmost of the Ba- 
hamas, lay on a detached reef’; their inhabitants are 
principally temporary, being Bermudians who come 
here’ to collect salt, of which 7 or 8000 tons are 
exported annually. On Grand Key, the oe of 
" these islands, is a port of entry. 





’ * CUBA. 


Cusa, tht most considerable of the West-India 
Islands, is 235 leagues long, east and west, and 
forty-five to fourteen leagues broad. It is traversed 
longitudinally by a chain of high mountains which 
give rise to 158 rivers and rivulets full of fish, but - 
none of them navigable. ‘The mountains are 
clothed with forests of mahogany, cedar, ebony, ’ 
and many other trees, and have mines of gold, 
‘copper, iron, loadstone, rock crystal, &c. There 
are many warm and medicinal springs; and the cli-- 


lf 
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mate is healthy, being refreshed by constant 
breezes. It has eleven large bays and many good 
ports. 7 
Under the Spanish colonial regulations this fine 
island languished, but has been latterly much im- 
proved by the influx of French refugees from St. 
Domingo, who have not only greatly increased the 
population but also the staple produce of sugar, 
which, in 1790, was but 100,000 arobas, in 1804, 
250,000, and in 1810, 300,000.—The population 
was in, : 
Whites. Free people of colour. Slaves, 
1774... 121,800.... 5,500.... 44,328 
1804... 254,000.... 9,000....108,000 
‘The trade of the Havannah with ‘the mother 
country’ excepted, the commerce of Cuba is al- 
most solely contraband, with Jamaica and the Ba- 
hamas, where the dollars of Mexico are given fo 
British merchandise. : 
The Havannah, formerly ‘called Port Carenas, 
the chief place of the island, is the entrepot be- 
tween Spain and Mexico. Its port is capable. of 
containing 1000 ships in perfect slielter; ; ‘the © 
depth generally six fathoms. The entrance is by 
a passage one mile and a half long, and very nar-. 
row, and three large ships have been sunk in it to 
render it more difficult. It is defended by the 
Morro Castle on the east, and by the fort of Punta, 


_ on the west. The Morro is situated on an eleva- 


tion, that renders it impossible to cannonade it 
from shipping; it consists of two bastions towards 
the sea and two towards the land, with a covered 
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way and deep ditch cut in the rock, and can 
bring many guns to bear on the entrance of the 
harbour, Punta fort is situated on a low point, 
and forms a square, with casemates, and a ditch 
cut in the rock. The other fortifications are nu- 
merous and formidable. 

The city is on the west side of the port, and 
on an island, formed by two branches of the river 
‘Lagida. 

The annual fleet, in peace, sails from the Ha- 
vannah for Old Spain in September, and besides 
merchandize, it usually conveys thirty millions of 
piastres in coin. A packet sails from Corunna to 
the Havannah and Porto Rico every month. 


St. Yago de Cuba, on the south coast, near the’ 


east end, was the ancient capital, and still retains 
that nominal honour, though since the commerce 
of the island has centered in the Havannah, it 
has been forsaken and neglected, at present con- 
taining but a few inhabitants, the proprietors of 
neighbouring estates. It -has a good port, de- 
fended by a castle, named the Morro, 

The principal bays of Cuba visited by shipping, 
are, Nuevitas, within Savinal Key, which is seven 

: leagues long, and covers the bay, the entrance for 
large vessels being on the east. Villa del Prin. 
cipe is an insignificaiit village at the mouth of a 
river in this bay. . : 

St. Juan de los Remedios is a Biba: netiout 
within islands, having three channels i in. Matan- 
zas bay is full of islands, and behind it rises a 
great sugar-loaf hill, named the Par de Matan- 

VOL. Iv. rR : Zass 


Cuba. 


Cnica, 
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zas. St. Carlos, in this bay, is a poor place, but 
defended by a good castle. These three harbours - 
are on the north coast. Batabana is a large bay on 
the south coast. ‘ 

The principal headlands of the island are, Cape 
Maize, the east point ; Cape Antonia, the west ; 
Cape Vera Cruz on the south, west of which is a 
great gulf, filled with innumerable black rocks,’ so" 
close together, that nothing larger than a long 
boat can pass between them. Columbus gave 
them the name of Jardine de la Reyna (Queen’s 
Garden). Among the great number of other 
islands that surround Cuba, the Isle of Pines and 
the Caymans are alone of any size: the first lays 
off Batabana bay, at six leagues distance ; it is. 
uninhabited, but has good anchorage, and fresh 
water in a bay on the west.. The Caymans (alli- 
gators) are three islands west of Cape Vera Cruz. 
‘The nearest being twenty-three leagues from the 
cape, is named Cayman-back ; the little Cayman is 
a Jeague and a half west of the latter, and the 
great Cayman fifteen leagues farther. The latter 
is alone inbabited, by about 150 whites, said to be 
descended from the Buccaneers, and who enjoy 
high health, these islands being very salubrious. 
‘Their chief business is fishing for turtle, to supply 
Port Royal in Jamaica. The island has no port, 
buta tolerable road on the west. ‘There are many 
dangers round these islands. : 


ST. 
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ST. DOMINGO. 


St. Dominco is the second of the West-India 
islands in size, being 160 leagues long, and twen- 
ty medium breadth. It is traversed by two great 
chains of mountains from east to west, whose 
highest elevations are 6,000 feet, and which are: 
covered with forests of mahogany, Brazil wood, 
oak, walnut, gayac, maple, iron wood, pine, ce- 
dar, ebony, &c. The island has mines of gold, 
silver, copper, quicksilver, iron, and lead, pre- 
cious sténes‘and crystal. 

The rivers are extremely numerous, but none 
of them are practicable even for boats in the dry 
season, while in the rains they often rise twenty. | 
five feet perpendicular, and spread destruction in _ 
the plains. Eleven leagues east of Port au Pritice 
is a salt lake, named Henriquelle, twenty-two 
- leagues in circuit; its water is deep, clear, and 
bitter, and it abounds in alligators and tortoises of 
a large size; in it is an island, two leagues long, 
~ abounding with wild goats, and with a spring of 
fresh water. 

St. Domingo is the most fruitful of the West. 
India islands, affording excellent pastures, which 
nourish vast herds of cattle, equal in every respect 
to those of Europe. - All the natural advantages 
of the island are, however, more than counter- 

‘balanced by the extreme insalubrity of the cli- 
mate, particularly towards the west, arising from 
the great heat and Glens and which from the 

R 2- earliest 
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&. Dimingo, earliest settlement hhas rendered it the grave of 

Europeans. 

+The French possessed the western part of the 
island, from the river Massacre on the north coast ~- 
and from the river Neyva on the south. The 
west end of the island forms a deep gulf between 
two peninsulas. At the extremity of the north- 
ernmost, which is rocky and barren, are the har-, 
bour and town of St. Nicholas, the former capable 
of receiving the largest fleets land-locked. The 
town is on the south shore, at the entrance of a 
ravine, down which rushes & stream of water run- 
ning through the town. 

ecmane! is a gool town, surrounded by a eat 
with ten Bastions: 3 it is situated half a league front 
the sea, near a lake, which renders it very un-. 
healthy. St. Marks also, in the western gulf, is 
a well built town, but being surrounded by hills 
and close to swamps, is one of the most deadly 
places of the island. 

Port au Prince, at the head of the gulf, was the 
“seat of the I'rench government: the road for large 
ships is within a group named Prince’s Islands, 
which, together with the island Gonaives, in the 
gulf, intercept the sea breeze from the town, and 
render it excessively hot, while the neighbouring 
mangrove swamps exhale putrid miasma. ~ 

Ie Grand and le Petit Goave were two small! 
settlements, on the south shore of the gulf, with 
each an excellent port. 

Jeremie, on the south shore’ of the gulf, is si- 
tuated on the side of a hill, at the mouth of 2 


-_ ? 
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“hook: and is considered one of the healthiest 


spots of the island, . 
The extremity of the southern peninsula forms 


“two points, the northern named Cape Donna Ma- 


rie, and the southern Cape Tiburon (shark), _ 

St. Louis is an inconsiderable village on the 
south coast, near the west end, with a harbour for 
ships of the line. 

- On the north coast the ancpa places of the 
French were Port de Paix. 

Cape Frangois, befpre its destruction by the 
Negroes; was the handsomest town of the island ; 
it is situated on a promontory at the extremity of 


.a plain, four miles broad to the foot of the moun- 


tains: it contained 8,000 whites. Its harbour is 
within several reefs, that break the force of the sea. 
Fort Dauphin, or Bayalia, on Manchanel Bay, 
is the last place of the French, their limits being 
Massacre river, a little east of this port. 
The places deserving notice on the Spanish part 
of the island are on the north coast: Spanish 


"Town, at, the mouth of the river St. Yago, much: 


frequented by American vessels during the war, 
to ship the produce of the French part of the 
island, under. cover of its being Spanish. 


Port St. Yago is a regularly built town of stone- 


and brick, on an elevation on the bank of the 
Yaqui. Samana bay, on the N.E. side of the 
island, is formed by the peninsula of Samana on 
the north; it has some good ports, and its en- 
trance being narrowed by rocks, it may be easily 
fortified, “= 


St. Dominge. 


St. Domingo, 
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St. Dorningo, on the south coast, the chief place 
of the Spaniards, is built on a rocky point at the 
mouth of the river Ozama ; the streets are at right 
angles, N. and S. and E.and W. and have fostways 
of brick. The greatest part of the town is built 
of a marble found in the neighbourhood, and in 
the style of the ancient houses of Spain and Italy ; 
the more modern houses are of clay, which ac- 
quires the hardness of stone, or of wood thatched 
with palm tree leaves. The ruins of a house of 
hewn stone, erected by Diego Columbus, the son 
of Christopher, are still seen; but so little vene- 
ration have the Spaniards for it, that the lower 
stage is used as a cow-house. The cathedral is a 
noble gothic building, erected between 1512 and 
1540; it contained the ashes of Columbus until 
1796, when they were removed. The reckoned 
population of the town is only 20,000, but it is 
probably double that number. . 

The fortifications are numerous and well placed, 
and the town is surrounded by a thick wall. The 
harbour is at the mouth of the river, and vessels 
entering must pass within hail of a fort on each 
side. The bay before the port is filled with. reefs, 
on which the sea breaks furiously, 

The east point of the island is Cape Engano. 
The islands near St. Domingo are, Tortugas, or 
Turtle Island, opposite Port au Paix, on the N.W. 
end of the island, already noticed as the grand 
rendezvous of the Buccaneers ; it is eight leagues 
long and two and a half broad, with a good har- 
bour on the south. The two Gonaives are in the 

. guf 
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gulf at the west end of the island ; the largest is sx. doning 
ten leagues long, east and west, and two broad, 
barren, and uninhabited. 
Saona island, five miles from the S.E. end ‘of 
St. Domingo, i is seven leagues long and four broad; 
the channel between it and the main is only fit for 
small craft. 





x 


PORTO RICO. 


The form of Porre Rico is that of an oblong 
square, ‘its greatest length being forty-one leagues 
east and west, and breadth fifteen leagues north 
and south, A chain of mountains runs through 
its whole length, with some branches diverging to 
the north and south, and extending to the coasts. 
Lhe whole of these mountains are covered with 
wood, and in their intervals are fertile vallies and 
plains, watered by more than fifty rivers and ri- 
vulets, in whose sands gold dust is found, and 
four of the former are navigable two leagues from 
their mouth, The highest summits of the moun- 
tains are called the Peaks of Layoonita, which 
are often covered with ‘snow, and are seen far 
at sea, 

The north coast is Sunietidly lined by a coral 
recf under water, at a little distance from the 
shore, The east coast is indented with many 
bays, formed by the continual action of the waves. 
A chain of about fifty small islands, extending 
twalve leaanee in lenoth. lav off the N.E. coast. 


Porto Rito. 
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and serve as rendezvous for smugglers, but cannot 
be approached by large vessels. 

The population of the island is estimated at: 
about 136,000 individuals, composed of European 
and creole whites, who, taken collectively, do. 
not exceed 15,000 of unmixed blood, 103,500 
creoles of mixed blood and free people of olen, 
and 17,500 slaves. -- 

The wild animals are hogs, dogs, rats, all of 
which were originally brought to the island by 
European vessels. 

The productions of the island are very ‘trifling 
in comparison with its extent and natural fertility, 
and may be estimated at 4,500 quintals of sugar, 

2,000 quintals of cotton, and 20,000 quintals of 
coffee; the other vegetable productions are rice, 
Indian corn, and tobacco. A great part of the 
island is under pasture, and a vast number of cat- 
tle are reared to supply the English West Indies 
and America. 

Before 1778 the commerce of Porto Rico with 
Spain was inconsiderable, and confined to some’ 


» coffee and hides, not exceeding in value -~£5,000 ; 


and though to these articles have since been added 
sugar, cotton, gayac, and fruit, the whole amount 
of exports to Spain is still infinitely below what it 
must be if a free. trade were permitted. On the 
contrary, the Spanish vessels are only allowed to 
visit St. John’s, and the whole trade of the rest . 
of the island is in the hands of foreign smugglers 

from Jamaica, St. Croix, and St. Thomas. : 
‘The revenue raised in the island is but £20,000 
sterling, 
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sterling, while the expenses are £65,000, of which 
£58,000 for the military establishment, consisting 
of a regiment of regular infantry from. Europe, 
and 2000 island militia. £100,000 is received in 
dollars annually from Mexico, and the surplus, 
after paying the deficit of the revenue, is applied 
to general public purposes. : ; 

St. Juan de Porto Rico, the capital of the island, 
_ is situated on the north coast on the west point of 
an islot, joined to the main by a bridge. ‘It con- 
tains six straight streets from north to south, in- 
tersected by six others at right angles. The houses 
of the first class are of stone, large and open, but 
wretchedly furnished. The public buildings are 


a cathedral and other churches, two convents of. 


monks, one of nuns, and a general hospital. The 
fortifications are numerous and strong. 

The harbour or road is three miles long and 
one and a quarter broad, and capable of contain. 
ing 3 to 400 vessels; its depth is from two to se- 
ven fathoms. The channel is winding and intri- 
‘cate, and is buoyed off; two islots, Cabarita and 


Porto Rios, 
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Cabras, and many rocks level with the water, ren-_~ 


~ der it still more dangerous, and make a pilot ne- 
cessary. All vessels entering are obliged to pass 
within gun-shot of the Morro, from whence they 
are hailed. as : ‘ 

The other points of the island worthy of no- 
tice are the river Gurabo at the west end, noticed 
for the death of Salcedo drowned in it by the In- 
dians in 1511, in order to discover whether or not 
the Spaniards were immortal. 


wu 


Porto Rico. 
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_ The Bay of Guanica, on the south coast, is an 
excellent port with a narrow entrance. 

Near the village of Caomo, on the considerable 
river of the same name, and on the south coast, . 
is a warm sulphureous spring whose, temperature 
is 95°. ; 

The Rio Lovisa is one of the largest rivers of 
the island, having fourteen leagues course, and is 


_ navigable for large boats. 


The principal capes of the island are, Punta’ 
Borriquen, the N.W. point, surrounded by reefs 5 


_ Cape Roxo, the S.W. point; Cape St. Johu, the 


N.E. point; Cape de Malapasqua, or St. Francis 
the S.E. point. : 
The small islands dependant on Porto Rico are 
Bieque or Crab, Island, five leagues from Cape 
Pinera, the east point of the island; it is seven 
leagues long and two leagues wide, and covered 
with wood. The English attempted to settle on 
this island towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, but were attacked by the Spaniards, who 
murdered all the men, and carried the women and 
children to Porto Rico. The Danes also attempt- 
ed an establishment in 1717, and the English a 
second time in the same year, but they were both 
driven off by the Spaniards. ‘The island has since 
remained uninhabited, but is frequented both by 
the English and Danes to cut wood. : 
The Tropic Keys are a cluster of small islands 
north of Bieque, named from the number of tro- 
pic birds that frequent. them. Great Passage 
island, seven miles north of Bieque; off its N.E. 


ee se 


acres; of which, 
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end are Little Passage Island, and West Key. Ser- 
pent, or Green Island, six miles from the east 


-side of Porto Rico, is one league long, low and 


covered. with wood. 
The channel that separates Porto Rico from St. 
Domingo is fifteen leagues broad, nearly in the mid- 


- dle, and on the south are the islands Mona and Mo- 
F nica, or LittleMona, the channel between which and 


Porto Rico is called the Mona Passage: it is eight 
leagues wide. Mona Island is three leagues in 
circumference and has, plenty of fresh water. 





JAMAICA. 


Porto Ricte 


Jamarca, the most considerable as well as by , 


far the most valuable of the British West-India 
Islands, is separated from the west end of St. 
Domingo, by the channel called by English sea- 
men the Windward Passage.* . The island is 150 
miles long and forty broad, containing 4,080,000 
690,000 acres are under sugar canes, and wood 
for the use of the sugar-works. 

700,000 in pasture. 

350,000 all other species of agriculture. 


1,740,000, leaving upwards _ of two millions of 
e 3 : acres 





* The Windward Passage continues between Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
through the Bahamas by the Crooked Istand Passage into the Atlantic, 
Goed sailing ships only attempt this passage from Kingston, in consequence 
of the diliculty of beating round the east end of Jamaica. The common 
nnseave is throush the gulf of Florida. , 


Samcire, 
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acres of unproductive land, of which not above 
a quarter is improvable, the greater part of the 
interior of ns island being inaccessible moun- 
tain. : , 
An elevated ridge,. called the Blue Mountains, 
rms through the island longitudinally, and is 
covered with vast forests of mahogany, lignum 
vitee, iron wood, log-wood, brazilletto, and many 
other heavy and close grained species, fit for cabi- 
net works. On the north, at a small distance 
from the sea, the land rises. in small round topped 
hills, feathered with spontaneous groves of pi- 
mento, under whose shade is a beautiful turty 
carpet. This side of the island is also finely 
watered, every valley having its rivulet and every 
hill its cascade, many of ghich tumble from over- . 


hanging cliffs into the sea. In the back ground a’ 


vast amphitheatre of forest. presents itself, melt- 
ing gradually into the distant Blue Mountains, 
whose heads are lost in the clouds. On the south 
coast the picture is more sublime, but Jess pleas- 

ing. The mountains approaching the sea in stupen- 
dous ridges, first present to the navigator a scene 
of magnificent savageness;‘ but on nearing the 
land the picture softens, cultivated spots being 
perceived on the sides of the hills, and at last the 
vast savannahs, covered with sugar canes, stretch- 
ing from the sea to the foot of the mountains, 


offer the pleasing indication of human industry. 


The island has upwards of a hundred rivers, 
rising in the mountains and running ‘with torrent 


‘rapidity to the sea on both sides of the island. 


This 
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This rapidity, as’ well as the obstructious from 
tocks, renders them unnavigable by any thing but 


canoes. ‘The deepest is Black River on the south 


“coast, which flows gently through a considerable 
tract of level country. and is navigable by flat boats 
thirty miles. ‘The island has also some medicinal 
springs, warm, sulphureous, and chalybeate, 

Many appearances of metals are observed in the 


island, but the industry of the English colonists - 


has always been more wisely employed in the 
certain profits of agriculture than in the lottery of 
mines. . 

The climate of Jamaica, even on the coasts, is 
temperate, the medium heat at Kingston through- 
out the year being 80° and the least 70°. In ase 


cending towards the mountains;-the temperature — 


quickly alters with the elevation eight miles from 
' Kingston, the maximum is but 70°; at, fourteen 
miles where the elevation is 4,200 feet, the gene- 
ral range is fifty-five to sixty-five, and the minimum 
in winter: 44°. On the highest summit, called 
Blue Mountain Peak, 7431 feet above the sea, 
the range ‘in the summer is from 47° at sunrise, to 
_ 58° at noon, ‘and the minimum in winter is 42°, 
Besides the staple exports of Jamaica, consisting 
of sugar, indigo, coffee and cotton, the cultivated 
vegetables are majze, Guinea corn, and calavances, 
for the food of the negroes; and almost all the 
kitchen vegetables of Europe, besides many indi- 
genous ones, as the sweet potatoe, yam, eddoe 


root, callaloo (a kind of spinach, and the com- 


mouest substitute for greens), cassava, okery, &c. 
- eS Few 


Samar. 


damaire.. 


c 
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Few of the northern European fruits thrive, but 


the indigenous ones are numerous and dclicious 3. 


the principal are, the plantain, cocoa-nut, . guava, 
sour-sop, sweet-sop, papaw, custard apple, mam- 
mec apple, avocado pear, stat apple, cashew apple, 
granadilla, prickly pear, pine apple, &c. The 
orange, lime, lemon, mango, and grape have been 
naturalized, as well as the cinnamon tree, of which 
there are now considerable plantations. The 
horned cattle, sheep and hogs of the island are 
abundant and their ficsh excellent. 
Progressive population of Jamaica: 
Whites. Free people of colour. Staves. 

1658..-.  4,500.....24.,-00....,-4- 1,400 
1670.00. F500. cere eee OO eee eves 8,000 
1734.... VACL C CRS), ean 86,146 
1746... 10,000, oes e eee OO... eee 112,408 
1768... 17,947 re wees ..00....0-6. 176,914 


_ 1775..... 18,500.....- 3,700, oe eens 190,914 
1787.... 30,000...... 10,000...... « 250,000 
1805.... ne 280,000 


The official value of the imports from Jamaica 
into England, and exports to the island < 


Imports. ‘ Exports. 
1809 .....+++ £4,068,397 ...-+ «es £5,033,234 
4810.....6.... 4,903,337 62. - eee eee 2,303,179 
’ The principal objects of export from the island 
were, - pa : 
Coffee. Sugar. Rum. Pimento. Cotton. 


. Rete cut. galls. Urs, ths. 

1809 . 214,415... 1,104,612. .3,470,250.. 2,219,367. . 1,886,748 

1810. 252,808, 1,611,422, .3,428,452.. 2,372,964, . 1,798,172 
2 


Tn 
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In 1807, when the exports were somewhat infe- 

rior to the above years, the number of vessels that 
cleared out from the island was, 


Vessels. Tonnage. Scamen, 


For Great Britain et cvee nee s 242., 63,471, . 7,748 


For Ireland ?..........085 10.. 1,231... 91 
For British America ....... 66.. 6,183.. 449 
For the United States ...... 133.,13,04]... 493 


For the Foreign West Indies. 22.. 1,903... 155 
Por Afvica. se. seeesereee Li. 109.6 8 





ne, 


Total 474, . 85,888. . 9,344 


The revenue of the island is about £125,000, 
|by a capitation tax on the free people, a tax.on 
negroes, and a duty on rum. 

- Jamaica is divided into three countics, viz. 


Middlesex ...8 parishes,. 1 town... 13 villages. 
Surrey ......7 4.20. we Dua dwsewe: “Bi vee oe 
Cornwall ....5 00.0046 ey cree Greases 


The capital of the island is St. Jago de la Vega, 
or Spanish Town, on the River Cobre, six miles 
from the south coast, and in the county of ‘Mid- 
dlesex. It contains about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
is the residence of the governor, whose palace is 
a magnificent building. 

The two towns of the county of Surrey are 
Kingston and Port Royal. ‘The latter is situated 
- on a narrow sandy peninsula that separates Port 
Royal Bay from Kingston Harbour. In 1692 the 
town contained 2,000 houses, when an earthquake 
swallowed nine-tenths of it, covering the houses with 


Jamaica 


Somaica. 
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seven fathoms water. It was immediately rebuilt, 
but ten years after was destroyed by fire; and bes 
ing again rebuilt, was a third time destroyed by a 
hurricane in 1722. This succession of calamities 
caused the inhabitants to remove to Kingston, on 
the west side of the harbour, five miles from Port ‘ 
Royal; and here the chief government offices” 
have been built, but the royal naval arsenal,-for 
careening and refitting ships, is at Port Royal. 

The town of Kingston contains about 1,700 


‘well built houses: the harbour can hold 1,000 


ships, and those of 200 lay at the quays: Both 


’ the harbour and bay are protected by strong forti- ' 


fications, which place them beyond all possible in- 
sult from an enemy.° , 

The towns of the county of Cornwall are, Sa- 
vannah le Mar, which being destroyed by the hur. 
ricane of 1780, now contains but sixty to seventy 
houses: it is at the S.W. end of the -island. 
Montego Bay Town, on the north coast, contains 
225 houses: seventy large ships and eighty lesser 
vessels load here annually. Falmouth, the third 
town, is also on the north coast, on the South side 
of Martha Brea Harbour; including the villages 
of Martha Brea and the Rock the number of 
houses is 250. Thirty large — besides sual} 
vessels, load here for England. - 

The villages of Jamaica are generally sill 
hamlets on the bays, where the produce is shipped 
in the droggers to be conveyed to the ports of clear. | 
ance. : 

‘The few other places worthy of mention are 


TF ais. 
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Lucea Harbour, on the north coast; Blue-fields 
Bay, on the south coast, three leagues east of Sa- 
vannah le Mar, the usual rendezvous of the home- 
ward bound convoys; and Carlisle Bay, also on 
the south coast. 

The chief headlands of the island are Point 
Morant, more generally known to seamen by the 
‘name of the East End of Jamaica, and famous 
among them for its thunder and lightning squalls. 
Negril by North, and Negril by South, are two 
promontories at the west end of the island. 

’ The islands deserving mention near Jamaica are 
the Pedea Keys and Portland Rock, on a large 
bank south of the island, and Morant Keys, eight 
leagues S.E: of Morant Point. 


et 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


The Vincin Istanps are a group consisting of 
six principal islands, and numerous islets and 
rocks, laying between Porto Rico and the Leeward 
Caribbees. Their riame was given to them by the 
Spaniards from the 11,000 virgins of the legend in 


the Romish ritual. They are ‘divided between the , 


English, Spaniards and Danes. 

Sr. Tuomas, the N.W. of the Virgin Islands, is 
ten miles long east and west, and five miles broad. 
It is traversed by a chain of hills running 
through it from east to west, with branches diverg- 
ing to the north and south. The destruction of 


the woods, which entirely covered these hills, has 
Se le S Sen | 


Jamaica, 
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Hea dried up all the running streams, so that the island 
is at times badly watered, and often subject to ex- 
treme drought, and the town depends on rain- 
water preserved in cisterns. 

The island has forty sugar and thirty- foun cotton 
plantations, which give an annual produce of 1,400 
hogsheads of sugar, 450 hogsheads of rum, and 
60,000 to 70,000 pounds of cotton; besides it 
rears a considerable number of cattle. = 

The population of the island in 1797 was 726 
whites, 239 free people of colour, and 4,769 slaves. 
The whites are composed of Danes, - English, 
French, Dutch, Germans and Jews, who have alt 
their respectiv e places of worship. 

The town is on the south east side, forming 
one long strect of 300 to 400 indifferently built 
houses. The harbour is secure from the hurri- 
canes, and capable of holding 150 sail; it is pro- 
tected by St. Christopher’s Fort and several bat- 
teries on eminences. The military force is usually 
100 European ae of the line, and 360 colonial 
militia, 

The other apehaeapes of the island, on the south 
side, are Jerve Bay, east of the town; Grigri and - 
Musquitto Bay, west of the town. On the west 
side, proceeding from the south, are Bush, Bour- 
deaux and Tallard Bay; on the rorth west, Carets 
Bay; on the north east, East End Bay. 

The islands dependant on St. Thomas are Green 
Island, on the N.E.; Bras Island, on the north ; 
Great’ and Little St. James, on the, east; Buck 
Island, Water Island, Little Saba, Flat Island, Sa- 
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vannah or Green Island, Birds Keys, and the 
Hoyor Carvel of St. Thomas, a high two-headed 
tock, on the south. : 

Sr. Joun’s, the next considerable island, south 
east of St. Thomas, from which it is separated by 
St. James Passage, is thirteen miles long and six 
broad. 


This island has twenty-two sugar works, for tye: 


four cotton plantations, producing 800 hogsheads 


of sugar, 300 hogsheads of rum, 3,500 pounds of . 


cotton, and some cofice; it besides rears cattle. 
’ Its population has decreased since 1775. 

4776. | 1789. 1797. 
Whites,...........05 110... 167.... 108 
Free people of colour .. Ocoee 20... 15 
Slaves........ Sie xoene es 2,324,... 2,200.... 1,922 


2,434 2,387 2,040 

The chief place of the island is the castle, on the 
south east, on a promontory forming. two fine 
coves, which are defended by a fort on the north 
point of the entrance, and another on Duck Is- 
land close to the south point. 

The small islands dependant on St. John’s are 
Lavango and the Corn Islands, on the north west, 
between it and St. Thomas, and Witch Island, the 
western of the chain of islands and rocks enclosing 
Sir Francis Drake’s Bay, on the south. Birds 
Key, Round Island, or Frenchman’s Key, a high 
rock, four miles and a half south of the south point 
of St. Jobe: 3, are also in its dependance, 

s2- _ TorToLa 


Virgin 
Islands. 
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Pegi Torrowa is north east of St. John’s, and sepa- _ 
rated from it by the King’s Channel. It is twelve 
miles long and four broad. It is badly watered, , 
and considered unhealthy, but is fruitful. - 
Its population was, 


Whites. Free people of colour, Slaves. 
PIB9 se wanes 15206 seeeee 180...6..4- 9,000 
L805 iy ieieaes's 1,300......4. 220. otek a ea 9,000 
The official value of its imports and exports 

* were, ‘ 
Imports. Exports. 
1809 ..........6. £33,399. ..... wees £52,009 
VEIO ic eee ices. 61,520...0.....206 6,612 
The principal exports from the island were, 
Sugar, a Rum. Cotton. 
owl. gris, “ tte 

1809 ...-... 9,257..,... 16,862. .... . 158,167 


1810... ....31,562...... 7,711.2... 250,797 


’ The town is on the south east, at the head of 
the only good road in the island, which is cafled 
the Bay. In 1862 it was declared a free port. 

The small islands dependant on Tortola are the 

. Thatch Islands and Frenchman’s Key, between ‘it 
and St. John’s ; Jost Van Dyke’s and Little Van- 
dyke’s Islands, on the N.W.; Guana Island and 

Beef Island, on the N.E. : 

Vircixn Gorpa, also called Spanish Town, is 
east of Tortola, from which it is separated by Sir 
Francis Drake’s Channel. It is eighteen miles 
long, and of very irregular shape, indented by deep 
bays, forming two peninsulas. 
: ; The 
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The lesser islands subject to Virgin Gorda are 
on the west, between it and Tortola, Commanols, 
Scrubb, Dogs Island and Keys; on the north, 
Musquitto, Nicker, Prickly Pear; on the south 
west, the Fallen City or Old Jerusalem,* Ginger 
Island, Cooper’s Island, Salt Island, Deadman’s 


Chest, Peter’s Island, Meroand's Island, and the 


English Keys. 

The clear space between St. John’s on the west, 
Tortola on the north, Virgin Gorda and the Fallen 
City on the east, and Normand’s, St, Peter’s, Salt, 
and Cooper’s Island’ on the south, is named Sir 
Francis Drake’s Bay. It forms an excellant: an- 
chorage, completely landlocked, with from ten to 
twenty-five fathoms. 

Anercapa, or the Drowned Island, is north of 
Virgin Gorda and dependant. on it. It is almost 
eutirely covered by the sea at high tides, and pro- 
duces only the mangrove. It is also entirely sur- 
rounded by a dangerous reef, except at its west 
extremity, named Freebooter’s Point, from its be- 
ing formerly the rendezvous of the Buccaneers, 

Santa Cruz, orStr. Crorx, is the southernmost of 
the Virgin Islands, being four leagues and a half 
south of St. John’s. It is six leagues long, and two 
anda half broad; containing 51,900 square acres. 

‘In general it is level, and indifferently watered by 
fifteen very small rivulets, which are dry a part of 
s3 the 


* A chain of broken islets and rocks, extending south from the west 
point of Virgin Gorda: they are covered with stones that scarce require 
fay dyessing to be employed in building. 


Virgin 
Tslanides 
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the year. It has no timber, but is fruitful, and 
almost entirely cultivated. It is divided into cight 
quarters, and has 345 plantations, of which 150 
are under sugar-cane, and the remainder. under 
cotton, The annual produce is estimated at about 
fourteen millions of pounds of sugar, one million of 
gallons of rum, and 12,600 pounds of cotton. 


. Coffee, indigo and cotton do not thrive in cortse- 


quence of the dryness of the soil, but a considera. 
ble quantity of cattle are reared. 

St. Croix was tuken from the Spaniards by the 
French in 1651, but again almost deserted by them 
for St. Domingo in 1699.° In 1733 Denmark pur- 
chased it from France for 160,000 rix-dollars. 

The population is increasing + 

1775. 1729. 1797. 
Whites .............. 2,071.. 1,952.. 2,233 
Free people of colour... 155...  953.. 1,664 
Slaves. cece ec en ee cee s QQ, 244d, . 22,472, . 25,452 











24,670 25,377 29,349 


The revenues amount to about 280,000 rix-dol. 
lars, of which the expenses consume two-thirds, 
Besides 200 troops of the line the island can raise 


_ about 400 colonial militia. 


Christianstadt, the chief place, is on the west 
side of the island, contains 5,000.inhabitants. The 
harbour is of difficult access, and shoal in several 
places; it is defended by the fort of Frederica 


_ Sophia, on an ‘islet north of the town, and Louisa 


Augusta, on a neck of land; under the guns of 
, both 
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both of which vessels must pass to the anchorage. 
The garrison does uot exceed 100 men. 

Frederickstadt, on the S.W., has 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, a fort, and one hundred soldiers. Its road 
is open, and seldom visited by foreign vessels. 
Besides these places, the island has fifteen bays 
atfording anchorage. . 





LEEWARD CARIBBEES. 


Somusreno, or HatvIsland, the north western of 
the Leeward Caribbees, is three leagues in circuit, 
low, flat, and uninhabited, and covered chiefly 
with mangrove. Its shores are so bold, as to be 
approachable by a ship within a cable’s length. 

Ancuitia, or Snake Island, is six leagues long 
-and two broad, low and level, and inhabited by 
a few families, whose chief employments are rear- 
ing cattle and collecting salt. It has a tolerable 
road on the lee side. From its N.E. point a. reef 
runs out five leagues, joing Prickly Pear Island, 
besides ‘vhich other islets lay round Anguilla. 

Sr. Marrin is five leagues long, east and west, 
and three broad. ‘Though the soil is stony, light, 
and badly watered, it is tolerably fertile, pro- 
ducing the best tobacco of the Caribbees: in its 
wdods is the candle tree, whose splinters lighted 
give a fragrant smell, and several trees affording 
gums. The north side was occupied by the 
French and the south by the Dutch; the former, 
about thirty years since, were 400 white families 
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and 10,000 slaves; the Dutch only sixty families - 
and 200 slaves. The chief place of the latter is 
on the N.W. side, and is named ‘the Harbour 3 it 
is defended by-a small fort. ics 

On the 8.E. side are three salt ponds, affording 
a considerable quantity of this object for com- 
merce. The small islands attached to St. Martin 
are, Middleburg .Key, close to the north point, 
and the four Mangrove Keys on the East. 

Sr. BARTHOLOMEW. is five leagues long, E.S.E, 
and W.N.W. and two broad; it has no water but 
from the rains, abounds in lignum vite, iron- 
wood, and other trees; is surrounded by reefs, but. 
has a good harbour. A great portion of its inhabi- 
tants are the descendants of Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, : 

Sasa is a great rock, four Jeaguées in circuit, 
without any road for ships, and with but one land. 
ing place, at a creek on the south side; it has a 
few families of Dutch and their slaves. 

From this island a bank extends to the south 
twenty-three leagues, and two leagues broad, with 
seven to twenty fathoms; at its south extiemity is 
Aves or Bird’s Island, a high rock, frequented by 
sea birds. ; i oO 

St. Evsrarta is a vast round pyramidal moun- 
tain, ton leagues in circuit, withopt tunning wa- 
ter; its population is 5,000 whites: and 15,000 
negroes, ; 

St. Cunistopuer, or, as it is more usually call- 
ed by the English, St Kits, by the Caribbs was 
named Liaminga, or the fertile; it is nineteen 


enalae 
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miles long and eight. broad, containing 43,726 
acres of land. The interior is composed of rug- 
ged and barren mountains, the highest, named 
Mount Misery, being an extinct volcano, with a 
great crater, whose bottom is a level of fifty acres, 
of which seven are covered with a lake and the 
rest with grass and trees, amongst which latter is 
the mountain cabbage. - Streams of hot water, im- 
pregnated with sulphur, issue from the fissures in 
the crater. : 

The soil in the vallies is extremely fertile, being 
a decomposed pumice-stone mixed with pure loam 
over a stratum of gravel, nor is clay found, ex- 
cept at considerable height on the mountains. 


The island is divided into nine parishes, con- ° 


taining four towns and villages. Basse Terre, the 
. chief place, is on the west side of the island, 
and contains 800 houses. The other places are, 
Sandy-Point Town, at the N.W, point of the island, 
the second port of entry; Old toad; and ser or 
Dieppe bay. 
The population of the island was, 
7 Whites. Free people of colour. —_ Slaves, 
1787....1,912 .... 1,908 .... 20,435 
1805....1,800 ....  198°.... 26,000 - 


The value of the imports Heit the island and 
exports to it, 


* Imports. : A Expoits, 
1809...... £266,064. ....1 £139,845 
1810, ...,.- 253,611 .....2.. | 89,362 


The 
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mt. ‘The principal imports were, 


Coffee, Sugar. “Rum. Cotton. 
. ewte ewt, galls. lbs. 
1809. ..433.... 166,053, ... 343,075.... 112,327 
1810. ..196, ... 167,943... 220,886 ... 26,858 


Nevis is Soaniel from the S.E. end of St. 
Kitts by a strait, called the Narrows, three miles 
broad. It is a great mountain, eight miles tong 
and five broad, with a border of low land a mile 
and a half in breadth, well watered and fertile, 
In the centre of the summit of the mountain is 
an ancient crater, and sulpbur is frequently found 
in the fissures of the soil. 

The island forms five parishes: the only town is 
Charlotte, at the S.W. end, but it has two other 
shipping places, at Indian Castle and New Castle, 


The population was, 
Whites. Free people of colour, Slaves. 
1787 «2. 1,514 .... 140...- 8,420 
4808 .... 1,800 ,... 150.... 8,000 


The sapiits to England and ‘exit from . 
thence were, : 


Imports. Exports, 
1809 ...... £89,062 .. sees £20,500 
1810 ...... 196,443 ...... 11,764 
The principal imports from the island were, 
Coffee. Sugar. ° . Rum, Cotton. 
cwt, ewt. galls, dbs. 


1809. ... — .- ++ 68,720.... 52,478.26 17,463 
1810.... 18 ....87,892.... 67,010.... 11,160 


The island has no European regular troops, . 
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but the white inhabitants form an organized mi- 
litia. . 

Baruvpa, four leagues and a half long and two 
broad: it is the property of the Codrington fa- 
mily, who possess on it about 1,500 negroes, un- 
der the superintendance of two or. three whites, 
to breed sheep and raise vegetables for the other 
islands. 

Antreua is nearly round, and about twenty 
leagues in circuit: it is flat, and totally without 
either stream or spring, the inhabitants depending 
entirely on the rain water preserved in cisterns. 
The island contains six parishes, with each its 
town or village. St. John’s, the chief place on the 
S.W. is the usual residence of the governor of the 
Leeward Islands; it is situated at the head of a 
long and narrow harbour, whose entrance. is cros- 
sed by a bar, with only fourteen feet. The other 
towns are, Parham, on the north, Falmouth, Wil- 
Joughby on the south, and James Fort; the two 
first are ports of entry. -At English Harbour, on 
the south, is a royal naval depot, where ships of 
war careen. ‘ 

The population, in 1774, was 2,390 whites and 
37,808 slaves; in 1800 the latter had increased to 
60,000. : ; ; 

The imports from the island to England, and 
the exports from the latter, were, : 

5 Imports. ‘ Exports. 
1809...... £198,121...... £210,000 
1810....64. 285,458...... 182,892 
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fina. The principal imports were, 
Coffee. Sugar. Rum. Cotton. 
cut, cut. galls, y lbs. 


1809. ..309.... 106,150... . 143,223. ... 112,016 
1810... 40,...188,799.'....'77,092.... 89,880 


The military establishment of the island is two 
regiments of regular tadenty, and two of island 
militia. 

There are many rocky islets round Antigua, of 
which no use is made. The Redondo is a great 
rock, three leagues in circuit, steep to and with 
good Janding, but uninhabited; some banks north 
and west of it abound in fish, 

Moytserrat is three leagues long and two 
broad, containing 30,000 acres, of which two 
thirds are mountainous and barren, the remainder 
is under sugar, cotton, and pasture. The town is 
on the S.W. side, and it has also three roads for 
ships, Plymouth, Old Harbour, and Kers Bay, 

The population was, 

Whites. Free people of colour. Slaves: 
1787 ....1,800 .... 260.... 10,000 
1805 ....1,000 .... 250.... 9,500 

The official value of the imports from the island 

into England, and exports to the island, were, 


Tmports Exports. 


1809 ...... £35,107 ....0.. £10,460 
1810 ...... 62,462 ...... 16,816 
The principal imports of the island produce 
were, 
Sugar, 
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Sugar. Rum. Cotton, 


ewt, galls. ibs. 
1809.... 21,917.... 51,182... 29,455 - 
1810... . 41,112... .48,880.... 48,313 


Guapatours is properly two islands separated 
by a small strait or arm of the sea, called the Salt 
River, two leagues long and only fifteen to forty 
fathoms wide, vessels of forty to fifty tons can 
pass through it, and the inhabitants cross it in a 
ferry boat. ; 

The westernmost island is eleven leagues long 
north and, south, and six leagues broad. It has 
mountains of such elevation that the cold is con- 
siderable on their summits: many of them are ex- 
tinct volcanoes, and among them in the middle 


region, is a track called the Souffriere, or Solfit° 


terra, which emits smoke. This division of the 
island has not less than fifty rivers, which empty 
themselves into the sea, and innumerable rivulets 
descending from the mountains and fertilizing the 
vallies. The west side of the island is named 
Basse Terre, and the East Cabes T erre, 

The second island lies to the N.E. of the first, 
and is named Grand Terre, it is twelve leagues 
long, W.N.W. and E.S.E., and four leagues broad; 
it has not a single running stream, the inhabitants 
depending on their cisterns for water sayed in-the 
tains, and the cattle on the swamps, 


The population was,— 


Whites 


Leeward 
Carituec. 


Corihherss 


t 
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1779. 1788. 
Whites....-2..00.005 13,261 13,466 
Free people of colour.. 1,382 3,044 
Slaves. oe..eeeeeeeeee $5,327 85,461 - 


99,970 101,971 
The sugar of this island is considered inferior 
to that of Martinique, but its coffee superior to 
that of St. Domingo. 
The exports in 1788, ‘including the produce of 
Mariegalante, the Saintes, and Deseada, were to 
France,— > oe 


Quintals, _ Francs. 
Raw sugar......e+0+ 11,19% 430,000 
Clayedic;s 05 cy3024 .« 64,366 3,715,000 
Head......ee..0002 76,511. 3,154,000 
Coffee... cee eee eeeee 37,300 4,103,000 
Cotton.........ees . 7,411 1,482,000 
Ani (ae 6,000 
Sundries.........06.- — | 183,000 


Exported by foreigners — . 1,599,000 


“Value of imports from France. . 5,362,000 
By foreigners i Soares ve ees «3,424,000 





8,786,000 


The chief place of the S.W. island is Basse 
Terre on the lee side. 
The principal place of the N.E.. island or 
Grand Terre, is Port 2 Pitre on the S.W. 
There are some insignificant islets round Gua- 
daloupe; 
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daloupe ; the most considerable are two named 
Petit Terre, 8.E. of the east point of the Grand 
Zerre. ; 

Destapa, two leagues distant from the east 
point of Guadaloupe, is four leagues long and 
two broad, with a sandy soil, producing only a 
little coffee and cotton.’ In 1788 it contained 
213 whites, thirty-three people of colour, and 
619 slaves. . 

The Sarytss are six rocky islets, three leagues 
south east of the sowth point of Basse Terre 
(Guadaloupe.) The N.E. is called the Upper 
Saint, and is four miles in circumference. The 
S.W. or Lower Saint, is three miles in circum- 
ference, and has two good landing-places at 
creeks, and a village with a neat church. Be- 
tween these two is a third, a great rock. 

They form among them a secure harbour, but 
with little depth. They are subject to Guada- 
loupe, and were inhabited in 1788 by 419 whites, 
twenty free people of colour, and 865. slaves. 
Their produce is just suilicient cotton and coffee 
to enable the inhabitants to support themselves. 

Manincanante is four leagues long, north and 
south, and three leagues broad; though it has se- 
veral rivulets and ponds, they sometimes dry and 
leave it without water. The east side is lmed by 
rocks, which are resorted to by innumerable tro- 
pic birds. The west coast is level and clean. 

The population in 1788 was 1,938 whites, 226 
free people of colour, aad 10,121 slaves. 


Lerrand 
Cor Shaggy 
a 
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Exert It produces about 1000 hogsheads of sugat’y 
—. anda considerable quantity of tobacco. 
In 1788, Maricgalante and the French pet of 


St. Martin’s exported to France,— 





Sugar peo eee Gone 
Coffee......... : .»« 636,000 
Cotton. 1.66.08 seseee see 230,000 
Cocad.....ececeeseeee wee 55,000" 
. Indigo... ... eee s seeeseee 80,000 


' Besides considerable quantities of all these ars 
ticles taken off by foreignevs. 
The principal place is Santa Anna, +, 

- ° Dominica is twenty-nine miles long and thir. 
teen broad, containing 186,436 acres, of which 
however a considerable portion is high and rugged 
hills, and the soil of the vallies being generally 
light and stony, is more calculated to the raising 
coffee than sugar. Several of the mountains are 
unextinguished volcanoes, which frequently dis. 
charge burning sulphur, and from which issue hot 
springs; the island has thirty rivers, and a great 
number of rivulets. In the mountain, woods are 
innumerable swarms of bees, which lodge in the , 
trees, and produce great quantities of honey and 
wax; these insects are of the European species, 
and must have been transported to the island, the 
native West-Indian bee being ‘of a much smaller 
species, without sting, and different in its man- 
ners. 

Theisland is divided into ten parishes, Char~ 
lotte Town, Roseau of the French, the chief 
place 
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place is on a point of land between two bays on 
‘the SW. side of the island. It has 500 houses. 
/ Portsmouth, or Prince Rupert’s bay, on the N.W. 
side of the island, is the only other town. 
The population was as follows,—, 


Whites. Free people of colour, Slaves. 
VST wee ease Vj 236seccacn.chr 445.64... 14,967 
L805, cove ee TSOb. oo 00s 02,822 wane 22,083 


The imports from the island te England, and 
the exports from the latter were, 

: Imports. Exports. 
1809....... £315,584...... £161,291 
1810...... 282,002...... 39,686 

The principal imports were, 
Coffee. Sugar. Rum, Cotton, 
ewt, cut. galls. lbs. 
1809 .. 3,254.... 41,990. ... 56,356. ...'75,425 
” 1810....27,185.... 61,522... .39,397.... 59,742 
The position of Dominica renders it of great 
consequence to England in war with France, fora 
squadron stationed at Prince Rupert’s Bay may ef- 
fectually cut off the communication between Mar-' 
tinique and Guadaloupe. 


» 





WINDWARD CARIBBEES. 


Maxtinique, or Marrivico, is thirty-six miles 
long, and seventeen broad. The south coast pre- 
sents high and steep mountains, without wood. 
Irregular ramifications of these mountains cross 
the general chain, and projecting into the sea, 
form bays, called by the French Culs de Sac. 

The north and south-east sides are lined with 

VOL. Iv. v , .tocky 


Windward 
Cariblees. 


° 
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rocky islets ; but the south-west is clean. It has 
40 rivers, some of which are navigable a good way, 
and never run dry; but, on the contrary, in the 
rainy season, often’ overflow, and do considerable 
damage. . ; 

A few families of Caribbs still exist on this 
island, but seclude themselves in the woods, hav- 
ing little communication with the whites or ne- 
groes. tes 
* The population was, ian 
1779. 1788. 
Whites .... 20... 11,619 10,608 
Free people of colour 2,892 4,851 
Slaves. ...c00 2.2000 71,268 73,416 - 








85,775 88871. 
_ The coffee of this island is considered the best 
of the West India growth, being the produce of 
plants originally introduced from Arabia in 1726. 
The sugar is inferior to that of St. Domingo. 
The exports to France in 1788 were 


Quintais. ’ Franes. 

Raw sugar.....+.. 18,795 686,000 ° 
Clayed gp Binrete ase le 137,915 | 8,027,000 
Head..... eee ofe008 119,453 8,049,000 
Coffeer.....-605-5 68,161 8,315,000 
Cotton......06.+.. 11,550 2,855,000 

" Trndigo...e.eee- cece 10° 10,000 
Sundries........ reser a eee eiree 675,000 


Produce taken off by foreigners 7,717,000. 


The imports from France were. . 15,133,000 © 


By foreigners, ...¢...... «+ 9,198,000 
7 ae, t Nite: 
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. Fort Royal, the chief place, is on the middle of 
the west side, on a narrow neck of land, project. 
ing out from the bottom of a deep bay. 

This neck, which bends round in the form of 
a man’s arm, together with another, calied Monk’s 
Island, forms a safe harbour, the entrance of which 
is protected by forts on each point, whose fires 
cross. The harbour is also commanded by Fort 
Bourbon, on a hill, behind the town: The situa. 
tion is unhealthy, being surrounded by marshes.: 

St. Pierre, seven leagues N.W. of Port Royal, 
is the second place ofthe island : its road is open, 
and consequently unsafe in the hurricane months 5 
and besides ships are obliged to anchor a consider- 


Windward 
Caribives, 


able distance from the town. ‘The latter is built . 


on a ndrrow strip of low land, which forms the - 


beach ; the hills rising so close behind it, as nearly 
to overhang the houses. 1t contains three streets, 
parallel to the beach, and some transverse ones; 
but these latter are. so steep as not to admit car- 
tiages. The hills are furrowed by deep ravines, 
through which descend little torrents, the waters 
of which*are conducted through the streets, and 
both keep them clean and refresh the atmosphere, 
which would otherwise be intensely hot, from the 
sea breeze being interrupted by the hills. The 
houses are plain, built of stone, and with one or 
two stories. The population is about 30,000. 
Trinity Bay, on the west side of the island, has 
safe anchorage in the hurricane months. It has 
a flourishing town. 
TR Robert’s 
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Robert's Bay, on ‘the east, isa good port, formed 
by two islands. ; ; 

Off the N.W. point is a large rock, called the 
Pearl; and off the S.W. 4 mile, another,’ called 
the Diamond (Devil.Island, or Isle de Barque of 
the French), which has the shape ef a sugar-loaf, ; 
with the top broken off, and has only a boat’s 
passage between it and the main. This rock is 
600 feet high, and one mile in circumference. The 
south, south-west, and east sides are inaccessible, ° 
rising perpendicularly from. the sea 5 and the west 
side, where is the only landing, is lined -by break- - 
ers. It ‘was taken possession of by the English 
in 1804, while blockading Martinique ; and, with 
immense labour, three batteries, mounting twenty- 
four pounders, were constructed on it, to command 
the whole bay. ; 

St. Lucie, or St. Lucia, is eight leagues long and 
four leagues broad. The interior is very moun- 
tainous, two points of which are called the pin 
heads. ‘The island in general is fertile and well 
watered. , 

The population was 


Pa 


3 1777. 1788. 
_ Whites........- ee eee 2,300 2,159 
Free people of colour ...1,050 1,588 
Slaves. .seeceeeeee+e+ 16,000 17,221 





19,350 20,968 
The exports in 1787 were, to France 
Quintals. 
Raw sugar ...... 16,660 
Clayed 


j 
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Quintals. 
Clayed......4... 33,340 
Coffee .....44---.15,600 
Cotton......+e02 2,000 
Cacao. ... cece 2» 953 
Indigo .........64. 250 


Total value four millions of francs, besides sun- 


, dry small productions, and what was smuggled out, 


, of the island, 


Le Carenage, the chief place of the island, is 
about the middle of the west side. Nature has 
here formed a spacidus and secure harbour, in 
which thirty sail of the line may lay in perfect 
safety during the hurricane months, and the largest 
ships may heave down by the shore. The entr ance 
is so narrow, that but one ship can enter at a timé, 


and the wind blowing constantly out, she must be 


towed or warped in. 

Sr. Vincenr is twenty-three miles long, and 
eighteen broad, containing 84,000 acres, of which 
nearly one half consist of mountains incapable of 
improvement. The island is sufficiently watered 
by twenty small rivers, turning, sugar-mills. 

The island is divided into five parishes, with one 
town,enamed Kingston, on the 8.W., and three in- 
significant villages. ‘The population, in 1787, was 


1450 whites and 11,853 negroes, In the same . 


year the exports of the island sold for £186,450 
in England. ‘They were composed of coffee 634 
ewt., cotton 761,880 lbs. sugar 65,000 cwt., rum 

$8,000 gallons, and cocoa 143 cwt. 
The peace establishment of the island is a regi- 
T3 ment 


Wis 


Caritsh 


idward 


ese 
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visdeot ment of regular infantry, and a company of artil, 


lery, besides a Negro corps, raised in the island, 
and a militia of two regiments, serving without 
pay. The governor’s salary is £2,000. 
" ‘Grewnapa is twenty-seven miles long and fifteen 
broad: its surface is broken and hilly; but it is gene- 
rally fertile, and has twenty-six rivers, emptying 
themselves into the sea, all capable of turning sugar 
mills; besides many rivulets, issuing from a lake 
on the summit of a hill. . 

The population of this island, including the Gre- 


nadines under its jurisdiction, was . 
Years. Whites. Free People : Slaves. 
of Colour. : 
D Vir s APTS 08100 ee peeee30,000 
- 1787....... 996....+-1125..,... 23,926 


1805......1100...... 800...... 20,000 


The official values of the imports from the island 
to England, and the exports from the latter, were 
1809 Imports £439,453 Exports £189,800 
1810 — 388,936 — 173,366 
The principal imports were 


Coffee. Sugar. Rum. + » Cotton. 
owt. galls, dbs. 


etwt. 

1809 2892 210,037 642,310 1,156,000 

1810 1198 215,262 546,825 588,362 
Grenada is divided into six parishes, and has 
one town and several villages. The former, named. 
George Town, Fort Royal of the French, is on a 
spacious bay on the west or lee side of the island, 
and possesses one of the best harbours of the West 
Indies, named the Carenage, in which ships lay 
: land- 
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land-locked in deep water, close to the wharfs. 
The town is handsomely built of brick, and di- 
vided into two parts, by an elevated ridge run- 
ning through the neck of land on which it is built; 
one part called the Bay Town, and the other the 
Carenage. On the point of the neck of land is 


Windward. 
Caribsees. 


* an old stone fort, built by the first French settlers, - 


and capable of holding a regiment. The town and 
‘ port is also defended by several modern works. 
~ George Town was declared a free port in 1789. 


Grenville Bay Town is the other port of entry” 


of the island, having a separate custom-house 
establishment. ‘The villages are generally on the 
shipping bays round the island. 
"The Grenadines, or Grenadillas, are a chain of 
' small islands and rocks between St. Vincent’s and 
Grenada, and whose jurisdiction is divided be- 
tween these islands. Those belonging to St. Vin- 
cent’s are Young’s Island ; Bequia or Crab Island, 
8700 acres, has an excellent port, named Admi- 
ralty Bay ; Maillereau, Balleseau, Canneovan, 
1777 acres; Musquito, 1203 acres ; Maycro, Union, 
2150 aeres; Frigate Island, and Little Martinique. 
The islands in the government’ of Grenada are 
(Cariacoa, seven leagues in circuit, forming .a 
, parish, with a town, named Hillsborough; Round 
Island, the Diamond, and Levora. These islands 
are without running water. Bequia and Cariacoa 
afford some sugar, and the others a little cotton. 
Barpavoes lies considerably te the east of the 
general chain of the Caribbees. Its length is only 
Tt. twenty- 
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Pind ard 


toutes ~<tWenty-one miles north and south, and its breadth 
“fourteen miles, containing 106,470 square acres. 

‘This island rises gradually from the sea to an 
elevation in the centre, which scarce deserves the 
name of hill. With the exception of a few ra- 
vines, it is every where capable of cultivation. 
The soil is a thin layer of earth covering a cal- 
careous rock, and is so exhausted by cultivation, . 
that it is only by force of manure that sugar 
(which is its chief production) is raised. This 
manure is principally the sea weeds thrown up on’: 
the beaches. : —_ , 

The island has few streams that deserve the” 
name even of rivulets, but is watered by springs, 
which, however, occasionally dry up. 

The population of this island has greatly de- 
creased within the last century. In 1676, fifty 
years only after its receiving an English colony, 
it contained the extraordinary population of 50,000 
whites and 100,000 slaves: Its later population 
has been, 

Whites, Free people of colour, Slaves. ~ 
1786.... 16,167.... 838.... 6%115  \. 
1805.... 15,000....2,130.... 60,000 


In 1787 the produce of the island sold for half 
a million sterling in England. The official value 
of the imports from and exports fo the island in 
Imports. Exports. © 


1809....., £450,000...... £288,000 
1810...... 271,000...... 811,000 


The® . 
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The principal objects of import from the island 
were, 


* Coffee. Sugar. °  . Rum. Cotton, 
cut, > ewt, galls. ds. 
1809... 3,471. ..139,717.. 19,964... 1,360,000 
1810.4... 308...181,440... 7,909... 1,454,000 


The island is divided into eleven parishes, con- 
taining four towns, viz. Bridgetown, Osten’s or 
Charlestown, St.. James’s, and Speight’s town. 
"Bridgetown, the capital, is at the mouth of a little 
rivulet that falls into Carlisle bay, on the S.W. 
side of the island. 

Speight’s town, on the N.W., is defended by 
three forts. Besides these towns there are villages 
at Consett’s point, the east point of the island, 
and at St. Andrew’s and St. Joseph’s. 


The salary of the governor of Barbadoes is — 


£2,000. 

Toxaco is twenty-seven leagues distant from 
-Grenada, and seventeen leagues from Trinidad. 
It is eleven leagues long, N.E. and S.W., and 
three leagues broad. Its surface is less irregular 
than in most of the other islands, and the accli- 
vities less abrupt. The soil is in general light 


and sandy, but fertile, and sutliciently watered by 


springs. Nearly in the centre of the island is a 
hill, whose reddish black colour denotes the an- 
cient existence of a volcano. Its vicinity to the 
_ continent secures it from the devastation of hur- 
_ricanes, The climate is also more temperate than 
' that of most of the other islands. The principal 

2 place 


MWindeard 


Caritlecss 


Bindonrd 
Guribbecs, 
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place is at Man of War’s bay, on the N.E, side 
of the island; the best harbour in the West In-. 
dies, having depth for the largest ships close to 


the shore. : 
The population of the island was, 


1777. 1788. 1805. 
Whites. .......- wee 400..,, 1,400.... 900 
Free people of colour = -+.. 1,050,... 700 
Slaves ...-..ees ..- 8,000.... 10,539 ... 14,883 








— 
8,400 12,989 16,483 
The productions in : ; 
, 1777. 1788 


Quintals, — Francs. Quintals. Francs. 
20,000 800,000... . 20,250 754,000 








Sugar... ‘ate iviiees 
Cotton 8,000 1,200,000. ..12,320 2,464,000 
" Yndigo....e.eeeeee 120. 96,000... 45 42,000 . 
Coffee, and sundries ....+-..++-seer seers 159 29,000 
Carried off by foreigners ....--++-:+re++s — _ 402,000 
2,096,000 3,691,000 


The official value of the imports from and ex- 
ports to the island, 


Imports, ; Exports, 
1809.2... F £226,824 ....-- £70,585 
1810....656 201,169...... 70,787 
Principal exports to England of the island pro- 
duce, , ' 
: Sugar. : Rum. or Cotton. 
ewt. gals. tbs. 


1809.... 180,122.... 525,327 .... 48,791 
1810. ... 124,208.... 337,433.00 11,818 
Little | 
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Little Tobago Island is a great rock, two miles 

Jong and one broad, near the N.E. end. of To. 
bago. 


y 


LEEWARD ISLANDS OF THE SPANIARDS. 


The Spaniards give the name of Leeward Islands 
to those laying off the coast of Terra Firma, be- 
cause they are left to leeward in their voyages 
from Europe to St. Domingo, Cuba, and Mexico. 

Trintpap, one of the finest of the West India 
islands, is cighty miles long and sixty broad; it is 
separated from the north-east point of Terra Firma 
by the gulf of Paria, a beautiful basin, having 
good anchorage over a muddy bottom throughout. 
In the northern entrance are three islands, form- 
ing four channels, calied the Dragon’s Mouths. 
The western, named Boca Grande, is the largest, 
being six miles wide, but has a dangerous sunken 
rock in it. The second, or Ship Channel, Boca 
de Navis, is seldom used, except for egress. "The 
third, or Egg Passage, Boca de Lfuivos, is most 
commonly used by ships entering the gulf from 
the north, but requires a strong wind to overcome 
the current. The fourth, next to Trinidad, is 
called the Monkey’s Passage, Boca de Monos ; it 
is only fit for small vessels, being very narrow, 
and having a rock in the middle, on which the 
sea breaks with great fury. 

The southern entrance of the gulf is called the 
Serpent’s Mouth (Boca de Sterpe), and is eleven 
: leacues 
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sna tee leagues wide; in it is an island named Soldada-by 
~"" the Spaniards, and Devil’s Island by the English. 
Vessels never attempt an egress from the gulf by 
this channel, the current from the Orineco set- 
ting through it so strong as to render it impracti- 

cable. - 

Besides the gulf in general, which forms a vast 
harbour, the island Chica-Chiccana, the western- 
most of those in the Dragon’s Mouths, has a ports 
fit for the largest flects. ‘The road of Chagua- . 
rama (vulgo Shagaramus), on the coast of ‘Trini- 
dad, is a bad anchorage, ftom the violence of the 
currents. 

The gulf of Paria is so abundant in fish, that 
it would be possible to establish a fishery here ca- 
pable of supplying the whole West India islands ; 
it has also plenty of shell fish, particularly oysters, 
together with lobsters, crabs, and prawns. 

‘Phe intcrior of the island of ‘Tyinidad is chiefly 
occupied by four groups of mountains, which, 
with some diverging branches, form a third of the 
island. These mountains give rise to numerous ri- 
vulets, several of which uniting, form’rivers that 
flow to the sea, on both sides of the island; the 
most considerable is the Coroni, on the south, na- 
vigable for flat boats to the foot of the hills. It 
is remarked that all the rivers onthe east side are 
tinged of’ a yctkow colour. 

The island contains large quarries of limestone, 
approaching to marble, and clays for brick and 
pottery. Its greatest curiosity is a lake of mine- 
ral pitch, of 150 acres, which answers every pur- 

pose 
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pose of vegetable pitch. The mountains are co- 
vered with forests of mahogany, cedar and other 
darge trees fit for naval construction, besides many 
Kinds -of cabinet woods. The cinnamon, clove, 
and other East-India vegetables, have been intro- 
duced and promise to succeed. ‘The woods abound 
in deer, wild hogs, and other animals, and among 
thé birds is the wild turkey. The extensive sa- 
vannahs pasture large herds of cattle. 

Trinidad lies beyond the limit of the hurri- 
canes, and its climate is generally considered equal 


Spanish Lew 
ward Slane 


in salubrity to any other ofthe West India islands. . 


The rainy season is from May to October. 

According to official statements the population 
in 1805 was, whites 2,261, free people of colour 
3,275, and slaves 19,709. An attempt‘was made 
to establish a colony of Chinese in this island, but 
failed, as it would appear, from these people having 
none of their countrywomen with them, and the 
other races, white or black, refusing to intermarry 
with them; hence most of them again quitted the 
island. 


The official value of the imports to England 


and exports to the island was, 


Imports. Exports. 
1809....... £328,522. ...2. £577,190 
1810.... ., 801,000...... 357,078 


The principal objects exported from the island 
were, : 


Come: Sugar. Rum. Cotton. 
ew, galls. dbs. 


1809....3. *606. 157,866... 208,677... 1,171,506 
4810,... 2,713. . 166,627... 87,741... 883.384 


Spanish Leee 
ward Islands. 
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La Marcarerra is distant from the main land 
eightecn or twenty miles; it is thirty-eight miles 
long and of irregular breadth; from twenty-four to 
scven miles, ‘I'he soil is a barren sand over coral 
rock, little capable of cultivation, ahd it has no 
fresh water; hence its sole value is as a militery 
post, being naturally strong and commanding the 
channel to the Spanish settlements on the niain- 
The population is 5,500 whites, 2,000 Indians, 
and 6,500 slaves. _ Besides the cultivation of a lit. 
tle cotton, the principal industrial pursuit is the 
fishery between the island and main, which em- 
ploys the Indians for three months of the year. 
‘The fish salted are sold on the continent, and sent 
to the West-Indian islands. The. chief place is 
Assumption, nearly in the middle of the island. 
The three harbours are Pampator on the east, 
where are the chief fortifications; Puebla de la 
‘Mar, also on the east; and Puebla de la Norte on: 
the north: at each of’ these ports is a village. 

In the channel between Margaretta and the main 
are the islands Coche and Cabagua, the latter 
sterile and without wood or water ; it had former- 
ly a pearl fishery but which has been abandoned. 
The Testigos, Cola and Frayles, or I'riars, are 
groups of rocks between Grenada and Margaretta. 
Blanca Island is barren and unjnhabited, eleven 
leagues north of Margaretta; east of it are the 
Seven Brother Keys. ; 

Salt Tortugas or Turtle Island, sixteen leagues 
west of Margaretta, is ten leagues in circumference. 
T.. gh. AE Jaa tnlarahle harhour. and on the 
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west, a good road with fresh water; it ig uninha. 
bited, but resorted to between May and August, 
“by vessels for salt which is formed by the sun in 
a large natural pond on the east end. 

Oncuiita is north, eighteen leagues from Cape 
‘Cedera on the main. It is eight leagues long 
'N.W. and S.E., and is formed by several low 
dsléts, separated by narrow and shoal channels, 
#80 as to appear one island. The north side is 


Spanish Lew 
ward Isiantee 


foul, but the south so bold, that a ship may lay | 


alongside the rocks. It has no fresh water and 
is uninhabited. West, ten leagues from Orchilla, 
is Rocca, a small island with several rocks, ex- 
tending east and west five leagues, and north 
and south three leagues. The north rock has a 
high white elevation on the west end. There is a 
stream of fresh water on its south side, but it is 
impregnated with some aluminous mineral. 

The other rocks are all low, and none of them 
are inhabited. 

The Aves, or Birds’ islands, are seven leagues 
west of Rocca, and thirty-two leagues north of 
La Guyra on the main; they consist of two 
larger and three lesser islets. 

Bonaire is cleven leagues long N.W. and 8.E. 
and five to eight miles broad. It has some salt 
mines and pastures for éattle belonging to Curacoa. 
The road is on the west within the island Little 
Bonaire. 

Curacoa is sixteen leagues north of Cape ‘St. 
Roman in Venezuela; it is fifteen leagues long 
and six leagues broad, generally barren, and with- 

eut 
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out running water; yet the indefatigable in- 
dustry of the Dutch has brought it to produce 
tobacco and sugar. It also affords a large quantity 
of salt; but its prosperity is principally derived 
from a contraband trade with the Spaniards, this 
island being heretofore the rendezvous of all na- 
tions during war. ; 

The Dutch ships froni Europe touch here for 
intelligence and pilots, and then proceed to the 
Spanish main to carry on a forced trade, which 
they are enabled to do, being stout ships well 
manned and armed, so as to bid defiance to the 
Guarda Costas, - 
' There are large magazines of all the manu- 
factures of Europe and India; and the Dutch 
West India, which is also the African Company, 
annually importe. three or four carges of slaves. 

The Spaniards come hither in small vessels and 
purchase the best of the negroes, together with 
great quantities of goods, for which they pay in 
gold and silver, cacao, bark,-vanilla, cochineal, 
&e. 

Fort Amsterdam, the chief place ofthe ‘dad. 
is one of the handsomest towns of the West In. 
dies ;' it is situated on St. Anne’s bay, which. forms 
a road to the harbour, the entrance of which lat- 
ter is only sixty fathoms wide, ane strongly forti-- 
fied. 

Little Curacoa is an islet off the S.E. point of 
the Great. 

Arusa is a small uninhabited island affording 
only wood. 

New 
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The region of North America, to which the 
Spiniards have given the name of New Spain, 
is washed by both oceans. Its political divisions 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico are Mexico* 
proper, extending from the limits of Louisiana to 
the province of Honduras; subdivided into the 
Intendancies of San Luis du Potosi, Vera Cruz, and 
Merida, or Yucatan. 

From the limits of Louisiana to Vera Cruz 
there is not a single port fit for a vessel of any 
burden, the coast being lined by dry banks of 
sand, which increase annually and contract the - 
limits of the gulf. ‘The channels or inlets between 
these banks into the chain of lagoons between. 
them and the shore, . are crossed by bars with 
seldom more than a foot to eighteen inches water. 
Numerous rivers empty themsclves into these la-. 
goons, but the vicinity of the hills to the sea allowing 

VOL. Iv. u them 

* "Twenty-six years elapsed from the first voyage of Columbus before 
the rumoured existence of the celebrated emptres of Mexico and Pern bad 
reached the Spaniards, and their attempts at colonization were still cun-- 
fined to St. Domingo and Cuba. In 1519 Hernan Cortez, with eleven 
small vessels and 617 men, quitted St. Domingo for the conquest of Mex« 
ico; and in 1591 it was accomplished by the reduction of the capital, said 
by the Spanish historians to have contained 140,000 houses, with an ime 


mense number of temples, of which that of the god of war was the most 
niaguifeent, and struck the Spapiards with astonishment. 
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them very short courses, their volume of water is 
small, though towards their mouths they spread 
into shallow lakes. The two most considerable 
rivers are the Colorado, which falls into the la- 
goon of St. Bernard, and has a course of 250 
leagues ; and the Rio Brava del Norte, or Rio 
Grande, whose length is 512 leagues: both, how- 
ever, run through an uncultivated and almost un- 
inhabited country. On-the south, the only rivers 
of any utility to navigation, are the Guasocualco 
and the Alvaredo, both S.E, of Vera Cruz, which 
facilitate the communication between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the towns of Guatimala on the Pacific.” 
The only places capable of receiving even small 
craft are Sotta la Marina, on the bay or lagoon of 
St. Ander; and Tampico, situated on a neck of 
Jand between Tampico and Tamiagua lagoons 5 
Villa Rica de Almeria is a small town on a river. 
Vera Cruz is situated ona sandy and barren 
plain, in the neighbourhood of infectious marshes. 
{ts fortifications are a wall six feet high and three 
broad, flanked with six small square towers, the 
port is besides protected by two batteries; the 
streets are wide and paved with pebbles ; the houses 
are of coral stone, with wooden projecting bal- 
conies, many of them in ruins. The population 
is '7,000, amongst whom are many. rich merchants. 
The port is intricate, and exposed to the northerly 
winds, which in winter blow with the force of 
the hurricane, and often drive ships on shore ; 
there is room fur 100 vessels in four to ten fathoms. 


WL gee nt ARN fathame distance. 18 40 
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t,-on which is the castle of St. Juan @’Ulloa, 
nting 800 pieces of cannon. 

ast of Vera Cruz the coast’ forms” the large 

, of Campeachy, bounded on the’ east by the 

. feninsula..of Yucatani: The° considerable Tiver,: 

tivalja, falls into the bay, by two mouths encloss: 

_ing the island Tabasco. - The western, or Tabasco’ 

prs, ‘is two miles wide, but is crossed by a bar 
with only twelve. feet water,- within which, for’ 

‘s#ght leagues, thé depths are three to five fathoms, 

? the rainy season it carries so‘great a volume of: 
C ater to the sea as fo freshen it outside the bar. 
The town of Tabasco, on the island, is small, but 
well built. ’ 

-*’ Terminos Lagoon, or the Lake of. Tides, is the 
S.E. extremity of the Bay of Campeachy ; before 
it are the islands Beef, Trieste, and Port Royal, all 
low and generally swampy. 

‘The banks of the rivers or creeks, communi:' 

“cating with the Terminos Lagoon, are covered with ~ 
logwood trees:< 4 eat 
“St. Francisco de Campeachy is the only town of 
any consideration on the west coast of Yucatan. 

“It contains 6,000 inhabitants, and has-a good port, 

“defended by.a fort.’ ia ee 

> On the north coast “of Yucatan, between Point 

- Piedras, the N.W. point, and Cape Catoche, there 
is no settlement, and the coast is lined with reefs. 

- Numerous: look-out ‘houses:are seén on the shore, 
in which Indians are continually on the watch 
for ships; some of these houses are built of wood, 

oie Sa ae ue and. 
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and others are constructed like great cages in large. 
trees. 

The Bay of Howxovunas is that gulf of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea between the peninsula of Yucatan and 
Cape Honduras. The English claim the right of 
cutting logwood on the coasts of all this gulf, from 
Cape Catoche, on an island at, the N.E. point of. 
Yueatan, to the River St. Juan in 12°, which has 
several times occasioned disputes with the Spanish 
‘government. ‘The first adventurers in this busi- 
ness were persons of desperate fortunes and cha- 
racters, who fied from the West. India Islands ; 
and who, during the season of inactivity on shore, 
pursued the business of piracy. In 1722 the 
Spaniards destroyed their establishments, and put 
to death all the persons they found in them ; but 
another settlement being formed, Spain at last was 
prevailed on to tolerate it within certain limits, and 
with the stipulation of building no forts. The 
former are, by treaty of 1783, the district between 
the Rio Hondo and the River Ballize, or Wallis of 
the English, the course of the rivers being the 

_ fixed boundaries: this district is a great plain full 
of lakes and swamps. The River Ballize has a 
course of 200 miles; and at its mouth is the grand 
establishment of the English, composed of wooden 
dwellings. : 

Cozumel Island, on the east coast of Yucatan, . 
is three leagues off shore, fourteen leagues long and 
two broad. It is covered with timber; cocoa-nut 
and, banana trees; and is inhabited by a few In- 
dians, of whose ancestors it was 3 sacred place of 

~ pilgrimage 3 


, 
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pilgrimage. It is celebrated in the history of 
New Spain as the first spot where mass was said 
by amonk in the suite of Cortez; and at the same 
time that the Pagan idols were destroyed, the cross 
was erected, and the island received the name of 
‘Santa Cruz. . 

Ambergris Key isa sandy island, twenty ieagues 
long and one to five broad, laying parallel to the 
‘main, at the distance of three miles. ‘The -north- 
ern triangle is a great reef, with many keys, twelve 
leagues east of the ngrth end of Ambergris Island. 
Turneff Key, off the River Ballize, at twelve 
leagues distance, is fificen leagues long, but very 
narrow. It is entirely of sand, with patches of ° 
wood, and bare intervals, causing it to make like 
many islands. : 

The only Spanish place of any consideration on 
the east shore of the Yucatan peninsula is Sala- 
manca de Bacalor, a small well built town and fort, 
situated among unhealthy marshes formed by the 
Rio Hondo. . 

The coast of Honduras extends from the Gulf 
of Anatic to Cape Honduras, where commences. 
the Mesquito shore. ‘The only place of any con- 
‘sideration on the coast of Honduras is San Fer- 
nando de Omoa, a large Spanish fort on a con- 
venient bay; a fine river runs close to it, but it is 
the most unhealthy part of the coast from the Stag. 
‘nant waters, : 

. Truxillo, a town a mile from the sea, between 

two rivers abounding in fish. Its port is safe, and 

the most frequented of the coast of Honduras. 
u3 Rattan 
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Rattan Island, thirteen leagues west of Cape. 
Honduras, is eleven leagues long east and west, 
and three broad, On its south side is the hare 
bour of Port Royal, a vast basin capable of hold- 
ing 500 sail, but with so narrow an entrance, as 
to admit but one ship atatime. The island af< 
fords white oak and pines fit for small masts, as 
well as cocoa-nuts in abundance. It is also fre- 
quented by vast numbers of green turtle, and by 
the manati, in both which animals the Bay of 
Honduras seems to be the most abundant region 
of the globe, The climate of Rattan Island is 
esteemed particularly healthy. 

That part of the coast of New Spain from Cape 
Honduras to the River St. Juan, is named the’ 
Mosquito Sxary, and the Indians who inhabit 
it, the Mosquito Indians,* whose implacable en- 
mity to the Spaniards has prevented the latter 
from attempting any establishments on the coast. 
In 1670 these Indians claimed the protection and 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the King of 
England, but it was not until 1730 that the Eng. 
lish formed a settlement at Black River, thirty 
leagues east of Cape Honduras; another near 
Cape Gracios 4 Dios; and a third at Bluefield’s 
Bay. In 1741, a civil government was established, 
forts built, and garrisoned with British troops. At 
the peace of 1763, the troops and civil officers 

were 


* Near Cape Gracios a Dios is a tr'be of negroes, named Samboos, pro« 
hably the descendants of African Negroes, fermirg the cargo of a slavee 
ship wrecked on this coast. : 
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-were withdrawn, under the idea that this extent 
of coast was within the limits of the clause re- 
specting the non-erection of forts, but the govern- 
ment ‘discovering the mistake, and finding these 
settlements mot in the limits, in 1776 the establish-_ 
ments were placed on their former footing, but 
again withdrawn in 1788. 

"The Mosquito Indians are chiefly occupied i in 
fishing, particularly in striking the manati, and 
taking turtle ; which latter they supply to the 
small vessels from Jamaica, ‘This nation was for- 
merly very numerous, but has been greatly thin- 
ned by the small-pox, the number of’ fighting 
men being estimated at from 7 to 10,000, The 
whole Mosquito shore, from Cape Gracios 4 Dios 
its N.E. point, to the south, is lined by keys and 
reefs. ; 

The government of Costa Rica i is washed by 
both oceans, On the north it is bounded by 
the Lake Nicaragua, 120 miles long and forty-one 
wide, with a great depth, and several islands. It 
empties itself’ into the Caribbean Sea by the 
River St. Juan or Del Desaguadero, whose course 
is twenty leagues, and its navigation fit for small 
craft, though the current is so strong, that boats 
are nine days ascending it, and but thirty-six 
hours in the descent. At its issue from the lake 
is the castle of N.S. de la Conception, mount- 
ing thirty-six guns, with a garrison of 200 men, 
it being considered one of the bulwarks betwecn 
the Spanish possessions on the two seas. : 

The province of Veracua is, like that of Costa | 

ut .. _ Rica, 
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Rica, washed by both seas, but has no place worthy 
of notice on the Caribbean Sea. 

The province of Panama occupies the isthmus 
that separates the two Oceans, and unites North 
and South America: its narrowest part, from the 
head of Mandingo Bay, in the Carribbean Sea, 
to the mouth of the River Bayaum, in the Gulf 
of Panama, is only twenty miles. The Cordil- 
" Jera, or Chain of Andes, continues its course from 

South America through the peninsula.—(N. B.) 
The provinces of Veragua and Panama are con- 
sidered politically in the kingdom of Terra Firma. 
Porro Betxy, in the province of Panama, from_ 
being one of the most celebrated cities of Spanish 
America, has since the discontinuance of the gal- 
Icons dwindled to total insignificance. It is placed 
on the declivity of a mountain surrounding the 
port, and consists of about 130 houses, chiefly of 
wood, or the basement of stone, forming one long 
street. The port, discovered by Columbus in 1502, 
is entered by a channel with only 15 feet water, 
which was formerly defended by threg castles, 
destroyed by the English under Vernon in 1742. 
N.W. of the city is the cove of La Caldera, shel- 
tered from all winds. The climate of Porto 
Bello is eminently unhealthy, being surrounded 
by lofty hills, that cause a total ‘stagnation of 
air, and at the same time produce deluges of rain, 
and tremendous thunder and lightning. One of 
the mountains rising from the port, presents a 
similar phenomenon to that of the Table at the 
Cape of Good Hope, its top being covered with 
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a white cloud, which when it descends lower than 
common, indicates a storm. , 
The woods which surround the town, and 
greatly add to its unhealthiness, abound in tigers, 
which often descend into the streets, and carry 
off the ‘animals they meet, and even at times hu- 
man beings. Snakes are also very numerous, 
and the toads are a perfect plague, the streets 
after rain being covered with them so thick that 
it is almost impossible to walk without treading on 
and being bitten by them. ‘ 


Sy 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


A line drawn from Porto Bello in the Carib- 
bean Sea, to Panama, on the Pacific Ocean, is 
generally considered the boundary between Norra 
and Soura AMERICA. a 

The kingdom of Terra Firma, or CastTILE DEL 
Ono, extends from the province of Veragua on 
the west to the River St. Juan, which separates 
it from the province of Carthagena on the cast 
besides the provinces of Veragua and Panama, 
it comprises those of Terra Firma proper, and of 


Darien.* 4 
: The 


* The province of Darien affording no mines was ‘overlooked by Spain, 
until the beginning of the eighteenth ceutury, when in order to prevent 
the establishment of the British, a legion of Monks were sent to convert 
the Indians, whom they collected into eight or nine villages, of which 
in 1740 only three or four remained; and the military force in the prow 
‘vince did not exceed 10@ soldiers in four smali forts, : 
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- The only place of any consequence in the pre- 
vince of Tcrra Firma is Nombre de Dios, a small 
town on a bay, open to the east, seven leagues 
east of Porto Bello. It is little visited exeept by 
occasional smugglers. 

Port. Scrivan, ten leagues further east, is a 
tolerable harbour, but with a dangerous entrance, 
and bad landing, the shore being flat and muddy. 

Cape St. Blas, or Samballat Point, is the west 
point of the Gulf of Mandinga, or Darien. Off 
it, at the distance of four miles, are Samballat 
Islands, said to be 400 in number, all sandy and 
low, but covered with trees, and affording nume- 
rous good anchorages, formerly much frequented 
by the Buccaneers to procure water, which is 
found on most of them, and green turtle, which 
are extremely abundant. 

The Isle of Pines, near this coast, is low, iro 

- leagues long, covered with wild fruit trees, par- 
ticularly cocoa-nuts, .and has abundance of good 
water, anda port for small vessels. It was oc- 
cupied by the Scotch when they attempted in 
1700 to form the settlement of New Edinburgh ~ 
on the main Jand within it, but from which they: 
were driven by the Spaniards, 

Santa Maria de Darien, nominally the chief 
place of the province, isa miserable hamlet on the 
west shore, near the head of the gulf. 

The New Kixcpom or Granapa occupies alk 
the north coast of South America, from tle pro- 
vince of Darien on the west to the River Oro- 
noco, including the maritime governments of Car< 

thagena, 
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tagena, Santa Marta, Maracaiboy; Venezucla, 
and Cumana.* ; 

The government of Carthagena commences on 
the west at the river St. Juan, which is navigable 
and abounds in alligators. The ¢oast is in gene- 
ral low, swampy, andsandy. ‘The Bay of Moros- 
quillo, on the west coast, is wide, but entirely 
open. St. Yago de Tolu, is an insignificant town 
on the east shore of the bay, from whence the 
medicinal balsam has its name, its territory abound- 


‘ ing in the trees that afford it. 


-_— 


Canrmacena, the principal city of the new king- 
dom of Granada, is situated on a sandy island. 
jomed to the main by two artificial causeways 
seventy yards wide. ‘The city is well built and 
regularly fortified, the houses chiefly of stone, the 
streets wide and well paved, the inhabitants 
25,000. The climate is excessively hot, and, un- 
healthy to strangers, and the town has no fresh 
water but what is preserved in cisterns from the 
rains, which are continual in the months from 
May to November, with heavy storms. The port, 
which is one of the best of these coasts, is formed 
by three islands. The Boca Chica, is the en- 
trance for large ships, and is so narrow, that but 
one ship can enter at atime. [he Boca Grande 
is a mile wide, but has only twelve feet depth. 

Carthagena is the depot of all the productions of 

the 


@ The coast between the Gulfs of Darien and Maracaibo, is called by 
the English The- Spanish Main, which is also sometimes extended to the 
whole coast as far as Trinidad Island, 
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the provinces of Darien and Santa Marta, and where 
they are shipped for Europe. .There is a profitable 
pearl fishery in the vicinity. é 

Samba or Tumba Bay, north of Carthagena, is an 
excellent port within the four Arena (Sandy) Is- 
lands; the channels between which are all safe. . 

The government of Sanra Marra extends from 
the Great River Magdalena, on the west, to the 
Gulf of Maracaibo. The above river has a course 
of 300 leagues, almost directly from south to 
north; and is navigable 160 leagues to the town 
of Honda. Its banks are covered with immense 
forests, the retreat of tigers and of savage Indians. 
The river is also greatly infested by alligators, but 
abounds in fish.” The produce of the interior is 
conveyed down it by flat boats. At its mouth its 
alluvion has formed the Isle Verd. It disembogties 
with such velocity that it does not mix with the 
sea water for twenty leagues. 

Santa Marta, the chief place of the government, 
is a poor place, of generally straw-thatched houses ; 
but with a port fit for a large fleet. It is sur: 
rounded by vast mountains, whose summits, three 
leagues from the town, are sometimes covered with 
snow; hence it is less hot and more healthy than 
Carthagena: besides, it is abundantly supplied 
with excellent water by the River Gaira, which 
passes close to it. 

Nostra Senora de Remedios, the only other port 
town of this province, is at the mouth of a river. 
It is entirely gone to ruin since the abandonment 
pf the pearl tishery, which formerly gave it some 

F ‘ consequence, 
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consequence. It is, nevertheless, defended by the 
regular castle of St. George; but what gives it 

_ Most importance is a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, which, whenever the city was attacked by 
the Buccaneers, turned her back upon it, and hea 
face towards the mountain; the truth of which 
miracle, says Alcedo, is justly authenticated by the 
bishop of Santa Marta. This must be allowed to 
have been rather an extraordinary method of 
.evincing the Virgin’s protection. 

Cape de Ja Vela is a long high promontory, join- 
ed to the main by low land. Portete and Bahia 
Honda, between it and the Gulf of Maracaibo, 
have no settlements ; but are sometimes visited by 
the English to purchase pearls from the Indians. 





CARACCAS, 


The Captain-generalship of the Caraccas com- 
prises the provinces of Maracaibo, Venezuela, Cu- 
mana, and Spanish Guiana. 

The tides on the coast of Caraccas are very in- 
considerable. 

‘Lhe Gulf of Maracaibo penetrates into the pro- 
vince of Venezuela seventy leagues, and -commu- 
nicates by a strait; three leagues wide, with the 
Lake of Maracaibo, which is fifty leagues long 
and thirty broad ; and is navigable for the largest 
ships. The waters of' the lake are perfectly fresh, 
except in strong notherly winds, but they have a 

nauseous 
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nauseous taste. The lake abounds in all the salt 
water fish of the Caribbean Sea, but turtle do not 
enter it. 

On the N.E. shore of the lake are many pits of 
mineral pitch, the exhalations from which are in 
a constant state of ignition, at night appearing as 
a bluish vivid flame, which, serving to guide the 
fishermen, has got the name of the lanthorn’ of 
Maracaibo. ‘The banks of the lake are in general 
barren and unhealthy, and hence the Indians pre- 
ferred constructing their’ dwellings on floating 
stages in the lake; the great number of which, ob+ 
served by the Spaniards in their first visits to this 
coast, caused them to give it the name of Vene- 
zuela, or Little Venice.. At present but four of 
those floating villages remain; and their inhabi- 
tants subsist’ solely on fish and wild a with 
which the lake Sbounds. 

The west bank of the lake being fertile some 
Spaniards have there formed plantations of cacao ; 
the south and east banks are entirely covered swith 
wood and uninhabited. . ~ 

The town of Maracaibo is on the west shore of 
the strait into the lake. Its houses are mostly of 
stone, thatched with reeds; and in 1804 it con- 
tained 25,000 inhabitants. It has three forts, with 
a garrison of 250 men, besides a large militia. 
The climate is extremely hot, but is not found un- 
healthy. The port is capacious and secure; and 
from the abundance of ship-timber in the neigh- 
bourhood a number of vessels are built here. .The 

water 
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water of the lake being disagreeable and often 
brackish, rain water preserved in cisterns is gene-' 
rally used by the people of condition. 

The province of Venezurta lies between those’ 
of Maracaibo and Cumana. This country was first 
visited by the Spaniards in 1527, but their thoughts 
being entirely turned to the search for mines, they 
neglected the more certain means of enriching 
theinselves by cultivating the soil ; and it was not 
until the Dutch got possession of Curagoa, in 
1634, that these colonists began to raise cacao, for 
which they found a ready market in exchange for 

Suropean goods at the Dutch island; and hither 
they have always continued to send it, in spite 
wf the severity of the prohibitions. 

/ The peninsula of Paragoana forms the east side 
of the Gulf of Maracaibo, and is joined to the 
‘main by an isthmus two leagues broad. ‘The pes 
ninsula is twenty leagues long, and is inhabited by 

Indians and a few whites, who breed cattle, which 
they dispose of at Curacoa. 
| Coro, on the isthmus, is at the mouth of a salt 
river, on & barren sandy spot. It contains 10,000 
inhabitants, who subsist by the export of catile 
and skins to Curagoa, and the contraband import 
of manufactured goods in return. 

The River Guignes, sixteen leagues east of 
Coro, is navigable six leagues, but is little fre- 
quented. Tocuyo River is navigable forty leagues, 

{and considerable quantities of timber are floated 
down it. 
Porto 
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Porto Cabello * is the only harbour of the pro- 
_vinee perfectly sheltered from north winds; in 
which direction it is formed by a semicircular 
peninsula, and on the other side is surrounded by 
high hills. Ships of the largest size lay alongside 
a handsome quay. The town, which contains 
7,500 inhabitants, is unhealthy, from the confine- 
ment of the air and the vicinity of marshes. ‘The 
variations of:the thermometer are 90° and 75°, 
The fortifications are a strong fort, on an island to 
the N.E., and some other works, on a hill com- 
manding the town. The garrison consists of two 
companies of regulars, and the inhabitants com- 
pose a militia of 3,000. 

The trade of Venezuela centers in Porto Ca- 
bello; but though, in 1796, it was allowed a direct 
trade with Spain, little advantage was taken of this 
permission, and its chief transactions were of a: 
smuggling nature with Curacoa and Jamaica ai 
which, together with the coasting trade, occupied 
fifty to sixty vessels; while the trade with Europe 
never exceeded three or four a year. Between 
Porto Cabello and Ja Guaira are a namber of 
forts with small garrisons, intended to prevent 
smuggling; the largest is one of eight guns, on. 
Ocumare Bay, which is well sheltered, : 

La Guaira, though the worst port on the coast, 
is the most frequented ; it is entirely exposed ,.to 


* Literally Hairport, alluding so its security, which is such, that, acc” 
ing to the trivial expression, a vessel may ride by a hair, 
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the prevailing trade wind, and the currents are 
‘very strong. The town is built at the foot of a 
‘rugged mountain, which rises so close behind it 
that the loosened masses of rock from its side fre- 
quently rol! into the streets and do much damage. 
This situation also renders the heat extreme by 
reverberation from the mountain ; the thermometer 
for-nine months rising to 98°, #nd the summer 
months are very unhealthy. The population, in- 
luding the garrison, is 6,000. La Guaira is the 
nt of Leon de Caraccas, the chief town of the 
Aptain-generalship, ahd is the principal entrepot 
{the comtherce of this province with Europe.* 
Between La Guaira and Cape Codera are seven- 
yeen small rivers, emptying themselves into the 
f#vand fertilizing the cacao plantations on their 
banks, The only port is Jasper Bay, or Cape 
Francais; by which the inhabitants export their 
produce to La Guaira, 
The River Tuy, the most considerable of this 
, coast, empties itself east of Cape Codera. It is 
| navigable for vessels of middling size, and subject 
to inundafions. ; 
| ‘Tacarigua Lake is a circular lagoon, or rather 
; bay, whose entrance is at times crossed by a sand 
_ bank, but within is decp water. It abounds in 
‘ fish, but is infested by alligators. 
\ The province of Cumana extends from the 
River Unare to the Orinoco. It is a continued 
I VOL. Iv. x : sierra, 
4 





‘ # Both the cities of Caraccas and La Guaira were almost totally destroy~ 
4 lea by a terrible earthquake in 1212, 
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sierra, or chain of mountains, approaching near the 

-sea, where they are very barren and the soil im- 
pregnated with mitre ; the coast also abounds with 
natural salt-pans, of which the most celebrated are 
those of Araya and the Gulf of Trist. The salt 
is used-in curing fish, with which this coast 
abounds, as well as in shell-fish of many species. 
The three rivers of any consequence are the -Ca- 
riaco, the Cumana and Guarapiche. ‘This pro- 
vince has several good ports, and its coasts are 
seldom visited by storms. 

Cumana was first attempted to be colonised by 
Las Casas, the protector of the Indians; upon prin. 
ciples very different from those of the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru—those of justice and mode- 
ration; but the 200 husbandmen and artificers 
that were prevailed on to follow him from old 

- Spain, were soon thinned by disease, desertion, and 
the hostilities of the Indians, and obliged him to 
relinquish the idea. Some straggling Spaniards 
afterwards fixed themselves on this coast, but un- 
tilthe middle of the eighteenth century, the pro- 
vince was almost panes neglected by the mother 
country. ee 

The inhabitants are about 14,000, of whom one 
half are whites. The chief industrial pursuit of 
this district is the rearing of cattle, and the sup- 
plying the Havannah and other islands with jerked 
and salted beef. This coast has also a great smug- 
gling trade with Trinidad, whither it is said 
400,000 dollars are sent annually for the purchase 
of dry goods. 


—— 
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The Gulf of Cariaco is formed by the low pe- 
ninsula of Costa di Araya on the east, and on the 
side of the main is surrounded by high moun- 
tains. . It runs in S.E. ten leagues, and is three to 
four leagues broad, with a depth of eight to ten 
fathoms. ‘The city of Santa Ines de Cumana is 
on the south shore of the gulf, on the River Man. 
zanares or Cumana, which admits only boats, ves- 
sels being obliged to anchor a league west of the 
river’s mouth. The town being well built ona 
dry soil is healthy, though the heat is great, the 
thermometer rising to 95°. . The frequency of 
earthquakes has caused the houses to be all built 
low, and generally of wood. ‘The population is 
24,000. : 

The principal fortification is a strong fort, on 
an eminence, with a garrison of from 1,000 to 
1,200 regulars, militia, and negroes. 

The river Cariaco falls into the head of the 
gulf, and on it is the city of Cariaco, or St. Philip 
de Austria, containing 6,000: to '7,000 inhabitants, 
It exports a considerable quantity of cotton. 

The Gnarapiche is a considerable river, empty- 
ing itself into the Gulf of Paria with great velo- 
city, twelve leagues north of the Grand Manamo 
mouth of’ the Orinoco. 

The Ortvoco is the third river of America ; its 
source, though not ascertained, is probably in the 
Sierra Nevada, in the province of Guiana. It is 
named by the Indians /dirinoco, which has been 
corrupted to Orinoco, Orenoque, Oroonoko, by 
the Spaniards, French and English. ‘The course 

x2 of 
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of this great river is singularly tortuous, forming 
a perfect spiral until it empties itself’ inte the sea 
by fifty mouths, traversing a della of swampy ise 
lands of sixty leagues in extent towards the sea. 

An annual rise and inundation of the Orinoco 
takes place in April, and the waters return to their 
Bed in October, and are at the lowest in Vebruary. 
At St. Thomas, ninety leagues from the, sea, the 
difference between the highest and lowest level 
of the river is ninety fect: the volume of water 
it carries to the sea renders the latter fresh thirty 
leagues from the coast. d 

The Orinoco abounds with fish, and with the 
monati, but is likewise infested with alligators of 
an enormous size. The quartatinajas and the capa 
are amphibious animals of this river eaten by the 
Indians; and the Grver is a small quadruped found 
in the river, with a pouch resembling that of the 
opossum. : 

Seven only of the fifty mouths of the Orinoco 
are practicable by any kind of vessels,* and of these 

seven 


* The first of the navigable ‘mouths is the Grand Manamo® the second, 
the canal of Padernaies, three leagues south of Devil’s Island, at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Paria, it is only fit for long boats; the third mouth, 
named Capura, is seven leagues south of Padernales, is also only fit for 
boats; the fourth, named Aucares, is six leagues south of Capura, and is 
navigable by small cratt; Marinsus, the fifth, is twelve leagues south of the 
fourth, but between them are many mouths navigable when the river is 
high; the sixth mouth, is eighteen Teagues south of Marinsas, and is 
gable by smath ves: 
Jeagues south of the sixth, its breadth is eight leagues between the istands 
Congrejos on the NW., and Point Berima on the S.E., bat the navigable 
channel i3 not above three miles, and is crossed by a bar with seventeen 
feet at low water ; the approach to this entrance is dangerous from the 
shoals running off seven leagues fron Congrejos Island and two Jeagues 
from Point Bariuns. 










;'the seventh, named the Grand Mouth, is eight | 
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seven but one admits vessels of any size. The 
tide is perecptible to St. Thomas, where the breadth 
of the river is four miles, and its depth sixty-five 
fathoins; 100 leagues above St. Thomas the breadth 
is near three miles. 

The town of St. Thomas exports a great num- 
ber of oxen and mules to the West India’ islands. 
In 1803, thirty small vessels were employed in 
this traflic to Trinidad. 





GUIANA. 


The region named Guiana extends from the 
south branch of the Orinoco to the river Ama- 
zons. ‘The numerous rivers which empty them- 
selves on these coasts carry with them vast quan- 
tities of mud, which being deposited on the shores, 
forma border at’ low ground, between high and 
low water marks, covered with mangrove. When 
the tide flows, this border has several feet water 
over it, and when it ebbs it presents an inaccessi- 
ble mud-bank. 

Behind this border of mangroves, at 4 or 500 
paces, commence low, level, swampy savannahs, 
formed by the rains, and which are prolonged in 
the direction of the coast with a depth more or 
less considerable, according to the distance of the 
mountains. The water on all the coast is brack- 
ish. There are on these coasts two rainy and two 
dry seasons in the year; the former in December, 
January, and February, and again in June, July, 

x 3 and 
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and August. The land winds prevail during these 
months and are unhealthy. In the dry season the 
air is refreshed by regular diurnal sea breezes. 

Guiana is divided geographically into ‘Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese, diferent por- 
tions having been occupied by those nations. 
Spanisn Gurana extends on the coast from the 
Orinoco to the river Poumaron a distance of thir. 
ty leagues. There isno European establishment on 
the coast, it being inhabited by Caribb Indians, 
inveterate enemies of the Spaniards, in which 
they are supported by the Dutch. : 

Durcu Guiana extends from the Poumaron to 
the Maroni, or Marowiné, though the first limit 
loes not seem to be much respected by the Hol- 
landers, who have encroached on. the Spanish pro- 
vince, having formed a settlement at Maroca 
Creck fifteen leagues west of Poumaron. The 
French were the first Europeans who attempted a 
settlement on this coast in about 1630 or 40, but 
they again abandoned it on account of the un- 
healthiness of the.climate. In 1650 the English 
projected a colony on it, and in 1662, a charter 
was granted for that purpose by Charles I. At 
the same time the Jews, driven out of Brasil, 
sought refuge here, and their descendants now 
form the hal? of the whole population. In 1667, 
tie settlements were captured by the Dutch, 


white the English got possession of New York, . 


and at the peace eath nation agreed to keep its 
conquest. In 1781, Demerara and Essequibo 
were so defenceless that they were taken by an 

English 
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English privateer; but receiving no succours the 
British were in their turn. obliged to cede-to a 
French corvette, and by the peace of 1783 these 
coloniés returned to Holland. In the war of the 
French revolution (1796) they were captured, to- 
gether with Surinam in 1799, by the English, but 
restored by the peace of Amiens, and again taken 
in the late war by the English by whom they are 
still retained. : 
Dutch Guiana is divided into three govern- 
ments, 1. Essequibo and Demerara; 2. Berbice, 
and 8. Surinam: each named from the considera- 
ble river that runs through it. The Essequibo 
issues. from Lake Parima, has a course of 300 ° 
miles, and empties itself by four mouths, practi- 
cable only by small craft; barges ascend it six 
days navigation. Before the river are a number of 
fertile islands. ort Island, fifteen leagues up the 
river, is the chief place, but the fort is in ruins. 
The river Demerara: is two miles wide at its 
mouth, but is crossed by a mud-bank with eight 
or nine feet low water, and eighteen at high; — 
ships capable of passing over this bar may ascend 
the river 200 miles. Staebroeck, the chief place 
of this government, is on the left bank ‘of the ri- 
ver, one mile and a half from the fort on the 
west bank that defends the entrance. ‘The po- 
pulation of the town is 1,500 whites, 2,000 free 
- people of colour, and 5,000 slaves. The other 
towns and villages are Kingston, contiguous to 
the fort at the entrance of the river, and New 
Town built by the English, Cumingsburg, 
wh and 
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and Bridge Town are on or near the banks of the 
river. 

The population cf the government of Essequibo 
and Demerara is 3,000 whites and 40,000 ‘slaves. 
About fifty ships from Holland loaded annually at 
Staebroeck, besides 250 small vessels. 

The official value of imports to England and 
exports thence was, 


é , Imports. Exports, 
1809 ...... £510,871......... £278,998 
1810 ........778,404........... 346,783 
The chief exports from the colony were, 

Coffee. Sagar. Rum. Cotton, 
cut, ewt, galls, ths, 


1809... . 24,528. . 156,431. . 313,370. . 4,012,257 
1810 ... 45,480. . 150,624... 98,442. . 7,331,122 


‘ The river Berbice empties itself by two mouths, 
surrounding an alluvian island named Crab Island 
from the number of land crabs on it. ‘A bar of 
sand five miles without the river, prevents vessels 
of more than fourteen feet from entering it, and 
hence it is little frequented. 

New Amsterdam, the chief town, is near the 
rmaouth of the river, and is intersected by canals, 
which being accessible to the tide, have not the 
ill effects of stagnation. The government house 
and public buildings are of brick and handsome. 
‘The entrance of the river is protected by three 
forts or batteries; but they are of little use, for 
Berbice must, from its situation, always follow the 
fate of Demerara, 

, The 
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The river Cange, which unites with the Berbice 
at New Amsterdam, is navigable for schooners 
thirty miles, and a navigable communication 
might be easily ettected from it to the Surinam. 
‘The imports and exports were, 


Tinports. Exports. 
1209 ....,.+6. £193,663........ £49,662 
1810 .......... 191,566 ..........51,785 
The principal exports from the island were, 
Cotton. Sugar, Rum. Cotton. 
owt. ottt galls, tbs. 


1809 ....17,665....'7,760.. 20,355. . 1,874,195 
1810... 22,582, ... 3,887... 6,193. . 1,656,057 

Surinam river has a course of 250 miles ; its 
mouth is four iniles broad, with a depth of six- 
teen to eighteen feet at low water, and twenty- 
eight to thirty at high. These depths continue for 
ten miles, where it is crosscd by a bar with twelve 
to twenty fect, according to the tide; and here it 
divides into several biunchek all navigable by small 
craft far into the country. 

Parim: aribo, the chief place, is on the left bank 
of the river, six lea agues from the sea, and is a 
very neat town, the houses chicfly of brick base- 
ment (the bricks being brought from Holland) 
and superstructure of wood with shingle covering. 
The number of houses is about 1,400. The streets 
are shaded by orange, ‘lemon, shaddock, and 
tamarind trees. ‘The water of' the river and wells 
being brackish, the white inhabitants use only 
that preserved in cisterns from the rains. 

The approach to the tewn by the river is de- 

fended 
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fended by several works on each shore, of which 
the fortress of Amsterdam is the most considera- 
ble; it is eight miles above the river’s mouth. 
The citadel of Zealaudia is below the town, from 
which it is separated by an esplanade : it protects 
the shipping, which lay ina fine reach of the river a 
iile wide, and’capable of holding one hundred sail. 

The other rivers of Surinam of any note, are, 
the Suramine crossed by a bar with three fathoms. 
The Marowine, which empties itself by many 
mouths among alluvion islands; above the islands 
its mouth is three leagues wide, and it is navigable 
fifty.leagues, to which distance the depth is four 
to six fathoms. 


—— 


 Frencn Gutana occupies 160 leagues of coast 
from the Maroni on the north to the Carapona on 
the south ; this latter, which falls into the Ama- 
zon in 6° 80’ north latitude, being agreed on as the 
limit by France and Portugal in 1801. 

The French first established themselves on this 
coast in 1625, and gave it the name of equinoctial 
France ; but in 1654 they again abandoned their._ 
only establishment at Cayenne, and the Dutch 
sought to fix themselves on it, but the French re- 
turning in 1664, drove them out, and though the 
island was again taken by the Dutch in 1676 they 
were obliged to restore it the following year. 

In 1809 the colony was captured by the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese forces combined, but restored 
by the recent treaty of peace. 

* The whole coast of French Guiana is lined by 
drowned 
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drowned mangrove islands and mud banks, which 
bar the mouths of the numerous rivers, and the 
navigation of which is also generally impeded by 
ledges of rock. The rains which prevail from Ja- 
nuary to July, form stagnant ponds and marshes, 
that render the climate extremely unhealthy. The 
currents are very strong and irregular along this 
coast. : 

The colony of Cayenne has never been of any 
considerable advantage to France, as will appear 
from the following statements of its population 
and exports. 

Population of the colony, exclusive of Cayenne 
Island, - 

1775. 1788. 1798. 

Whites ........+.1,800 ...1,307....1,800* 

Free people ofcolour ........ 394 

Slaves... .0++++.-- 8,000... 10,748 








9,300 12,449 
In 1772, Cayenne Island contained only ninety 
white families, 125 Caribbs, and 1,500 slaves. 


The exports from the colony were, 


Sugar. Coffee. Cacao, Cotton, Rocou. Wood. Hides. 
quint, quint, guint. — quint. quint, quint. No. 


1775. .840...900...1,000. . .1,000. . .6,000. ..1,400...350 
1788.. 20...159... 210... 925... Indigo 50 
The only place worthy of mention north of 
Cayenne, is Sinamari, a miserable post, con- 
‘faining in 1798 only fifteen or sixteen huts, the 
. remains 


* Cayenne included, 
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remains of a settlement founded in 1763. Cayenne 
“Island Hes in the mouth of the Oyak River, form- 
ing two branches. The northernmost named 
Cayenne River, has but thirteen fect soft mud’ 
the southern branch is called the Mahuri, The 
island is sixteen leagues in circuit, and is ex- 
tremely unhealthy; for the interior being lower 
than the shores, the rain water stagnates and 
torms putrid marshes. The’ town is built on the 
N.W. point of the island, and is a wretched place, 
the streets steep and narrow and paved with sharp 
stones. ; : 

Among the numerous islands off Caycnne, the 
only ones deserving mention are the Iwo Con-. 
stables, or Gunners, barren conical rocks whitened 
with birds’ dung. The Malingre Islands, three 
leagues S.E. of Cayenne, are almost inaccessible ; 
on one of them is an hospital for lepers, this ma- 
lady being very common at Cayenne. 

South of Cayenne the principal rivers are the 
Approuak, which has twelve feet depth at its 
entrance; the Oyapok, which empties itself 
west of Cape Orange; the Cassipour; Coan. 
wine, &c. . : . 


ee 


Portucurse Guiana occupies the left bank of the 
Amazons. ; 

The Axtazons, Maranan, or ORELLANA, is not 
only the largest river of America. but of the 
world. Its source, though not absolutely ascer- 
tained, must be within two or three degrees 


of 
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of the Pacific Ocean, in about the latitude 
10°, and its course is nearly due west across 
the continent, emptying itself wider the equa. 
tor. Ht is navigable. nearly its whole length, 
though it has many banks of sand, seme of 
which are thirty to forty leagues long. — ‘Thirty- 
five leagues from the sea, at the confiuence of the 
Singu, its banks are out of sight of each other, 
and at Obides, 150 leagues from the sea, the 
breadth is 1,000 fathoms. The tide is percep- 
ible 200 leagues. Though the declivity of its 
bed from Obidos to “the sea is only four feet, 
the immense body of anterior water gives it such 
avast impetus, that it rushes into the sea with 
amazing velocity, freshening the latter eighty 
leagues from the shore. Chis rapidity clso cecas 
sions a bore, ucmed pororoca by the Indians, far 
surpassing those of the rivers of Hindostan, 
This phenomenou always occurs two days before 
and after the full aud change of the moon; 
when, at the commencement of the flood, the 
sea rushes into the river, forming three or four 
successive’ waves that break mountains high on 
the bar, and raise the tide within to its greatest 
elevation in one or two minutes. It is said that 
the elevation of these ridges of water is not less 
than 200 feet. é 

The two principal mouths of the river are 
separated by the swampy abuvion island Caviana ; 
besides whichg many similar islands are formed by 
its mud. 

The only places in Portuguese Guiana of which: 
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any thing is known, are the little fort of Ma 
capa, and the fortified village of Paru, both on 
the Amazons. 





BRASIL. 


The great region of South America named 
Brasit extends from the Amazons to the Rio 
Grande de St. Pedro.* The N.E. extremity was 
discovered by Vincent Pinzon, in the service of 
Spain, who landed in 1500 at, the Cape, which 
he named Consolation, but which the Portuguese 
changed to St. Augustine. This country being 
within the Portuguese line of demarcation, was 
taken possession of by this nation the ycar of 
its discovery ; and in 1502, Cabral, on his course 
to India fell in with the coast near Porto Scguro, 
and also took possession of it for his king, In 
1504, Americus Vespucius was sent out to ex. 
amine the country, and bringing ‘to Portugal a ~ 
cargo of Brasil wood, it turned out so profitable, 
that many expeditions of the same kind followed, 

and 


* After many disputes respecting the limits of Brasil on the south, 
they were fixed at the Rio Grande de St. Pedro; but in 1770, the Por-~ 
tuguese crossed this river and formed settlements on the west or Spanish 
bank, which nearly produced a war in Europe between the two nations, 
aud hostilities were commenced in America, the Spaniards taking the 

“ island of St. Catherine, By treaty in 1777, the limits were, however, , 
finally settled, the Rio Grande still remaining the boundary, but its navi- 
gation was exclusively secured to Portugal, From this river the boundary 
suns along the east bank of Lake Merin. 
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and the whole coast received the popular name 
of Brasil, which entirely superseded the more 
holy ones conferred on it by Pincon and Cabral. 
The first colonists were twenty-four men Icft be- 
hind by Cabral in a small fort he constructed, to 
whom were added some agents of the merchants 
who entered into the trade of wood; and finally 
Portugal, who had hitherto transported her crimi- 
nals to Africa, now sent them to America. 

It was not, however, until thirty vears after 
the voyage of Vespucius that the mother country 
commenced the efficient colonization of Brasil, 
and for this purpose it was divided into fourteen 
captainships, each of which was granted to some 
noble Portuguese who possessed the means of car- 
rying the plans into execution. The first of these 
captainships that received European settlers was 
St. Vicente, and here the first sugar-cancs were 
introduced from Madeira, and the first cattle from 
Portugal. The progress of colonization was so 
rapid, that it was soon found necessary to give 
the colony a new form of government, and ac- 
cordingly the grants to the captains, who had ge- 
nerally abused their unlimited power, were re- 
voked, and the crown appointed a governor-gene- 
ral for the whole colony. About the. same time, 
the Jesuits sent some of their brethren to convert 
the Pagan and savage natives.* 

The 

*® Tf we may credit the relation of these lonaries, the epithet saraze 


was never Joore deservodly applied than to the Brasil Indians. As am in- 
stance of the horrible barhiciem of these children‘ of nature,” the ful- 
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The infancy of the colony was not, however, 
tranquil. In 1558, the French attempted to form 
an establishment at Rio de Janeiro, which the 
Portuguese resisting, hostilities in the colony were 
the consequence; the details of which have little 
interest. The English also, on the subjection of 
Portugal to Spain, carried their depredations to 
the coast of Brasil ; but Spain found a much more 
formidable enemy in the Dutch, who in 1623 cap- 
tured the city of San Salvador, but were again 
obl:gad to relinquish it. In 1629, however, they 
returned with a strong force and made themselves 
mas'‘crs of six of the provinces from Scara to Ser- 
gippe, and were upon the point of conquering 
the whole colony, when the separation of Portu- 
gal from Spain caused a pacification in Europe. 
‘The Dutch, however, refused to restore some of 
these provinces, and delayed evacuating others ; 
and the Portuguese not being prepared to reco- 

ver 


Towing is cited: —‘* Whilst the preparations were making for the sacri- 
fice of a war captive, a woman was.appointed to receive hfs caresses as a 
husband, the captor not scrupling thus to bestow his danehter or sister, - 
and her pregnancy was celebrated as a joyful event, for it being the epinion 
that the child partook solely of the flesh and blood of the father, when 
it grew to a certain age, and was thought to be in proper condition, it 
was killed and devoured, the nearest kinsman to the mother officiating 
as butcher, and the first mouthfal being given to the mother herself.’— 
We shunld deny the possibitity of this horrible dexradation of human na- 
ture, was it not corroborated ky the assertion of the missionaries, that 
the women, in whom tenderness of heart is an innate principle, often as- 
sisted their captive husbands to escape, and sometimes fled with them, 
while others took drngs to procure abortion, and .nus save themselves 
the horror of nourishing a child for slaughter; neither were there wandng 
instauces of mothers who courageously defended their offspring, 












- 
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ver them by force, pretended to acquiesce in this 
retention, until the- Dutch, duped into security, 
withdrew the greater part of their troops, to save 
expense, and left the colony defenceless, of which . 
the Portuguese taking advantage, secretly sent out 
a large force, and made themselves masters of all 
the strong posts, except Reciffe, in which they 
blocked up the Dutch. Though the court of Portu- 
gal disavowed the conduct of its officers, a war 
was the consequence, which was conducted so 
badly by the Dutch, that it terminated in their 
entire evacuation of the colony, and the relin. 
quishment of all claims, in consideration of about 
£350,000 sterlmg paid by Portugal. Since this 
period (1661) the Portuguese have enjoyed the 
undisturbed possession of the colony, with the ex. 
ception of some disputes with Spain, respecting the 
limits. . 
Each of the fourteen captainries of Brasil is 
under the government of a commander, who is 
subject to the general orders of the viceroy; but 
also receives orders direct from Europe. The cap- 
tainries from north to south are Para, Maranhao, 
Seara, Rio Grande, Paraiba, Tamarica, Fernam- 
buco, Sergippe del Rey, Bahia, Ilheos, Porto Se- 
guro, Espiritu Santo, Rio de Janeiro, San Vicente 
and del Rey. 

From the Amazons to Fernambuco the coast is 
lined by a reef three leagues off shore, forming a 


- barrier to theyncroachment of the sea on the main 


land, and through which are the entrances to the 
different ports of the coast. A number of rivers 
VOL, Iv. x empty 
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empty themselves on this coast, which swell and 
overflow in the rainy reason, but run dry in sum- 
mer. Farther south, the only navigable rivers be- 
tween Fernambuco and Rio de Janeiro are the St. 
Francis and Rio Grande de Porto Seguro; and from 
Rio Janeiro to the Rio Grande de St. Pedro, the 
coast is totally devoid of rivers. 

The island Don Johannes or Marago is on the 
southern shore, at the mouth of the Amazons, the 
grand branch of this river passing it on the north, 
andonthe south it has the branch named the Grand 
Para or Tocatines. In ascending this last river, a 
number of fertile and populous islands are past, 
belonging to Portuguese noblemen, to whom they 
give the title of baron. ; 

The city of Nostra Senora de Belem, or Grand 
Para, is on the right bank of the river, at the con- 
fluence of the Muja, which forms the port. The 
strength and irregularity of the tides among the 
islands render the access difficult. The depth in 
the port is four to six fathoms; but it rapidly di- 
minishes by the mud deposited in it. The city of 
Belem is the chief place of the captainry’ of Para, 
and has 10,000 inhabitants. tf Bae 

The island of Maranham, in the great gulph of 
the same name, is twenty-six leagues in circuit, 
extremely fertile, and has 25,000 inhabitants. The 
city of St. Louis, founded by the French in 1612, 
is on the south side of the island, and contains 
10,000 inhabitants. It is the seat cf government 
of the three northern provinces, and the centre of 

‘ their 
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their commerce with Europe, vessels of burden 
seldom venturing up to Para. 

The river Paranaibo separates the captainries 
of Maranhao and Seara: this latter contains but 
10,000 inhabitants, and its chief place, of the 
same name, or San Joseph de Riba Mar, is an in- 
significant town, on a hill; its port only fit for 
small craft, and the military force not exceeding 
150 men. : 

Great Salinas bay and river are named from the 
quantity of‘salt made upon them. 

Cape St. Roque is the N. E. point of Brasil. 

The only place of any consideration in the cap- 
tainry of Rio Grande, is Natal, on the Rio 
Grande, three leagues from its mouth, which is 
defended by the castle of Three Kings. 

The river Paraiba separates the captainries of 
Rio Grande and Paraiba: at its mouth is the island 
San Antonio, and eight leagues up it the town of 
Paraiba, the chief place of the government, having 
4000 inhabitants. It exports to Portugal, sugar, 
dye-woods, and drugs, by seven or eight ships of 
250 tons. The entrance of the river is a league 
wide, and is defended by a fort on each shore. 

The province of Tamarica has only seven leagues 
of-coast, and but 1000 inhabitants. Nostra Senora ~ 
de Conceicao, the principal place, is a town of 
200 families, situated on a hill in the island of Ta- 
marica, which is separated from the main by a 
narrow chanrel on the south, forming a good port 
for ships. ‘The island is eight leagues long, fer- 

- tile, and well watered. 
. ¥2 ; Fernambuco, 
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“Fernambueo, Pernambuco, or Olindo,* the chiet 
place of the capitainrie of the same name, is at the 
extreme east point of Brasil: its harbour is within 
the reef that lines the shore, and the entrance is 
three leagues north of the city. It is built on an 
elevation. In 1781 it had 12,000 inhabitants, be- 
sides the garrison of 800 or 900. "A 

The other towns of this province are Serinham, 
on the river of the same name, Alagoas del Norte, 
San Antonio de Rio Grande, ‘Alagoas de Midi, 
and Penada, on the St. Francis, which limits the 

. captainry on the south. North of the St. Francis _ 
are the lakes Lagra de Sal and North Lake, com- 
municating with each other, and with the sea, by 
achannel that admits only boats. The North Lake 
is three leagues long and half a league broad: 
the southern seven leagues long and two broad, 

The captainry of Sergippe has no port for ves- 
sels of any size. he chief place is Sergippe del. 
Rey, or St. Christopher, on the river Vazaboris, 
five miles from its mouth, and on an eminence. It is 
defended by a fort, and contains about 500 houses. 
The Rio Real separates Sergippe from Bahia. 
Babia de Todos Santos, or Bay of All Saints, is 
@ great basin, thirty-six miles in _circumference, 
with many islands, of which that named Taparica 
lies before the entrance, forming two channels, 
the eastern being a league wide, with twelve to 
twenty- 


* Pernambueo, the Indian name, denotes its entrance through the reef. 
The name of Olindo is said to be derived trom the first exclamation of the 
discoverers, “ O que Unda situacam para se fundar bma villa!” «© O how 
fine a situation for founding 4 tewn 1”? . 
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” twenty-four fathoms; but the western is winding 
and narrow. | ; 

The city of San Salvador, the chief place of the ' 
province, and the second of Brasil, is built on a 
rocky eminence 600 feet high, on the east shore 
of the bay, a league within Cape Salvador, the east 
point of the entrance. The streets, though wide, 
are so steep, as generally to preclude the use of 
carriages. ‘The numbér of private houses is about 
2,000, mostly of stone, and massively built. The 
religious buildings are of course numerous and 
rich, particularly the cathedral, dedicated to San 
Salvador. The population (1801) is estimated at 
80,000 whites and 70,600 Indians and Negroes. 
The natural strength of the position is aided by 
strong fortifications, and the garrison usually con- 

sists of 5,000 regular troops, besides a large 
white and black militia. Many ships of war and 
merchant vessels are built here. 

Serinhaem river separates the provinces of Bahia 
and Ilheos: the chief place of the latter is St. 
George, in a pleasant valley, on the river of the 
same name, which is crossed by a bar, and pro- 
tected by forts. The population in 1778 was 
20,000, of which not above 1,200 were whites. 

The Rio Grande de Porto Seguro separates the 
provinces of Ilheos and Seguro. It is navigable a 
considerable distance, and forms an excellent har- 
bour at its mouth. Its situation is denoted by four 
high rocks, resembling the Needles of the Isle of 
Wight. ‘Lhe port is formed by a ledge of rocks, 

x¥3 “running 
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running parallel to the shore, from a point of the 
main land, forming a natural mole, a mile in length, 
quite dry at low water. Half a league distance 
from the extremity of the mole are the rocks al- 
ready noticed; the channel between them being 
crossed by a bar, with but twelve feet at low water. 
The port is lined by a fine sandy beach. The city, 
built on the summit of a hill, is a mean place, of 
soft brick houses, plaistered; with but two churches. 
At the foot of the hill, on the bank of the river, is 
, an Indian village, the chief employment of whose 
‘inhabitants is fishing for a specics of salmon among 
the Abrollos reefs, which lay off this port,* and 
which is salted for the Bahia market. Fifty to ~ 
sixty small vessels are employed in this fishery, 
and remain out from a month to six weeks, until 
they are full. The other-commerce of this port is 
insignificant. : 
’ South of Porto Seguro are the establishments of 
Belmont and Santa Cruz. The harbour of the lat- 
ter is only fit for vessels of twelve: feet; but ad- 
joining it is the Coroe Vermeil, a. port for the 
largest ships. To the south of Rio des Fratres the 
coast is mountainous, lined with reefs, and inha- 
bited by unconquered Indians, a’ far as the. fish- 
ing town of Villa Prado. The town of Cerevellos 
is six miles up a river, whose mouth is crossed by 
a bar that excludes all but small craft, though 
~ within 


® The Abrollos Bank extends a great distance from te coast, and appears ~ 
to be formed of several extensive patches or banks, with deep water between 
them, ‘The dangerous part of them extends along the coast several leagues 
‘ta the north and south of the latitude lee. 
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within the depth is ten fathom. This is a more 
industrious and thriving place than Porto Seguro, 
exporting considerable quantities of cassava to the 
north ‘and south, and building small coasting 
vessels. 

St. Matthew is the last place in the province of 
Porto Seguro. 

The only place of any consideration in the pro- 
vince of Espiritu Santo bears the name of the pro- 
vince. Itisasmall town, with a good port. , 

Cape Frio is a conspicuous promontory, usually 

‘ made by ships bound to Rio Janeiro. 

St, Ann’s bay is six leagues north of Cape Frio; 
on its north side are the three islands of St. Ann, 
forming a harbour between them, but which is 
exposed to the southerly winds that blow in strong 
gusts. These islands lay off the river Macal near 
two leagues; they have plenty of wood but no 
water. Besides the river Macal, the river St. John 
on the north, and Una on the south, fall into 
the bay, off the south point of which is Anchor 
Island, from whence to Cape Frio the coast is 
lined with islands, and north of the Cape two 
leagues is the entrance of the lake Iraruama. 

Off Cape Frio, one mile, is Double Island, so 
named from its two hills. The passage between 
it and the Cape scems to be safe. The Cape is 
high and irregular, with several mountains behind 
it, on which are many vertical whitish spots. Seven | 
leagues west of Cape Frio is the entrance of the 
lake Saquorema, 

ya Rie 
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Rio Janeiro entrance is twenty-one leagues west 
of Cape Frio; it is known by some islands off it, 
viz. Redonda, two leagues and a half S. by W. of 
Santa Cruz fort. It is high, round and rocky, 
with two rocky islets two leagues east of it, and 
four miles off shore is Razor Island, four leagues 
south of Santa Cruz fort. The entrance is also 
known by a remarkable break in the land, between 
two perpendicular and naked mountains of gra- 

‘nite; that on the left is insulated, and has the ex- 
act fae of a sugar loaf, the peak of which is 680 
feet above the sea; that on the right isa moun- 
tain attached to the coast, which rises to the same 
height as the former, but with a gentle ascent to 
the summit. A small island. lies in the entrance 
and narrows the channel to three quarters of a 
mile. When through this narrow entrance, a beau- 
tiful basin opens of at least 100 miles in circum- 
ference, being thirty miles deep, and ten to four- 
teen wide, with several small, but exuberantly 
fertile islands, covered’ with the most. beautiful 
‘trees and shrubs. The shores of the basin rise in 
general abruptly to hills of moderate height, 
behind which, are other ridges,’ increasing 
in elevation till their summits are lost in the 
clouds. 

There is reason to suppose that this vast basin 
was once a lake, separated from the sea by a nar- 
row bank, the less solid parts of which have been 
worn away, and left only the rocky; bar which 
now crosses the entrance from two miles without 

‘ Santa 
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Santa Cruz fort to the sugar loaf, with seven to 
ten fathom water on it towards the east, while at 
its west extremity the rocks are above water. 
Both within and without this bar the depth is eigh-- 
teen fathoms. : . 
All parts of the port afford anchorage to the 
most numerous fleets, and with the greatest faci- 
lity of access and egress, by means of the sea and 
land breezes, which are regular. Within the har- 
bour it is usually calm from midnight till sun-rise, « 
when a land wind springs up and lasts till noon, 
which ships must take advantage of to run out. 
When this wind dies away, a calm succeeds and 
lasts till two e’clock, when the sea breeze sets in, 
and brings in the ships which are in the offing. 
The sea breeze drives a great quantity of water 
_ into the port, ‘which, when the breeze ceases, 
rushes out again with great rapidity, setting right 
on Santa Cruz point, which is steep to, so that 
with little wind, ships are often obliged to anchor 
to avoid being driven against it. 
_ The entrance of the port is defended by. the fort 
of Santa Cruz. The height of the guns above the 
sea is twenty-four to thirty feet, and it has twenty- 
three on the south, thirty-three on the west, aud 
the same number on the north. It is situated on 
the lowest part of a rock, separated from the main 
rock, on the east side of the entrance, already no- 
ticed, by a chasm ten to twelve feet wide ; it is 
also flankedsby batteries on the acclivity of the 
main rock, overlooking Santa Cruz. On the island, 
in the entrance of the harbour, is Fort St. Lucia, 
e with 
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with twelve to sixteen guns, whose fire crosses with 
that of Santa Cruz. 

The city of St. Sebastian, now the capital of 
Brasil, is situated on the west side of the port, 
four miles within the sugar loaf, on a square irre- 
gular promontory, three sides of which are washed 
by the water, and the fourth, or west, is sheltered 
by high mountains, covered with wood, rising 
close behind it. The north and south angles of 

-the promontory are elevated rocks; the former 
forms in two summits, on one of which is a for- 
tress, and on the other a fortitied Benedictine con- 
vent; and on the southern angle is the Jesuits’ 
convent, also fortified. The town extending be- 
tween these two rocks occupies the east side of the 
promontory. Separated from the north angle of 
the promontory, by a narrow but deep channel, is 
the island Cobras (Serpent Island), on which are 
the principal fortifications, consisting of a square 
citadel on the side next the town, where the island 
is eighty feet high, and on which side is also the 
naval arsenal, where the largest ships heave down 
by the shore. The island descends towards the 
east, on which side it is defended by a wall, in 
some places not above eight feet high, and without 
a ditch. The whole works on this island mount 
forty-six guns, of which twenty face une. S.E. com. . 
manding the usual anchorage. 
The landing place at the town is at a fine quay 
of granite, whicls forms one side of p square, in 
the centre of which is a fountain that supplies the 
: lower 
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lower part of the town and the shipping with 
water. 

On the summit of a hill, close behind the town, 
is a reservoir, to which the water of several springs 
is conducted by canals of stone, vaulted with 
brick; and from this reservoir it is conducted to 
the town by an aqueduct, built on two tiers of 
arches, which crosses a deep valley between the 
hill and town, of which it is one of the principal 
ornaments. 

Some of the streets are very wide, and paved 
on each side with blocks of granite. The houses 
are in general well built, of two stories, with pro- 
jecting balconies from the upper one, and covered 
with tiles. “Ihe windows are furnished with jea- 
lousies instead of glass. The ground floor usually 
serves as a magazine, shop, woodhouse, or.apart-. 
ments for the negroes. 

The population of the city before the arrival of 
the Royal Family was about 3,000 whites, and 
4,000 people of colour and negroes. 

Provisions are abundant and extremely cheap 
at Rio de Janeiro; the beef however is very in- 
different, but the pork is excellent. Mutton is 
scarcely to be procured at any price. Fish and all 
kinds of domestic poultry are plenty and cheap, 


" particularly turkies, and the large species of duck, 


called the Muscovy duck ; the bread is excellent ; 
and the fruits, especially oranges and grapes, 
equal to thase of any part of the world. 
The cliniate of Rio Janeiro is healthy, though 
in summer (November to January) the heat is 
e often 
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often great; the thermometer then varying be: 
tween 70° and 84°, 

Isle Grande, south of Rio de Janeiro sixteen 
leagues, has a good harbour for ships of burden. 
‘The channel is bounded by the island Maranbaya 
on the east; and on the west side of this island is 
a good watering place. 

The province.of San Vicente has no port or 
place of consequence on the coast. : 

The southern province of Brasil is del Rey. 
The most noted place within its jurisdiction is 
the Isle of St. Catharine, celebrated by the na- 
vigators of all nations as one of the most beautiful 
and fertile spots of the globe; the hills, the val- 
lies and the plains being cloathed with orange, 
lemon and other fruit trees, and the ground co- 
vered with flowers and odoriferous herbs. To 
counterbalance these advantages, however, the 
climate is said to be unhealthy. The island is 
greatly infested by snakes, and the water by 
alligators. Provisions, though abundant, are not 

‘very cheap, a large hog or bullock costing ten 
dollars, a fowl or duck half a dollar, a turkey 
. three quarters of a dollar, a thousand lemons a 
dollar and ahalf, 1141b. of rice five dollars, 114lb, 
of wheat two dollars, 32lb. of coftee two dollars, four 
" bottles of rum half a dollar. 

The town of Nostra Senora Desterro is on the 
narrowest. part of the channel that separates the 
island from the main, and which is, bv't two hun- 
dred fathoms wide. The port is good, being shel- 
tered by some islands ; the fortifications are of little . 
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consideration. The population of the island is 
six thousand Portuguese, and four thousaud negro 
slaves; the military force one thousand regulars, 
and three thousand militia. 

North-east winds are the most prevailing here. 
The flood tide comes from the noreh and the rise 
is three feet. ; 

The Rio Grande de St. Pedra forms a good 
port, but of difficult access from shifting sand: 
banks, and from a bar with but ten feet at low 
water, on which the sea breaks violently in bad 
weather. After passing the bar, the great lagoon 
of Patos is entered with deep water. The town 
is situated among sand-hills, and is defended by 
many forts, some of them on islands; and a large 
garrison is kept here, it being the principal fron- 
tier fortress of Brasil. The vast flocks of wild 
cattle that over-run the plains of this province are 
killed for their hides and tallow, 300,000 of the 
former being exported annually, as well as horns 
and horse hair, to Rio Janeiro ; a hundred coast- 
ing vessels are thus employed. 

Lake Merin or Meni is a great salt lagoon com- 
municating with that. of Patos. 

The trade between Brasil and Portugal is con- 
fined to the ports of Grand Para, Fernambuco, 
Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. The general results 
have been given in the account of the commerce of 
Portugal ;* it is sherelons only necessary to no- 

tice 


*® Vol. II, page 112. 
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tice that the northern provinces afford sugar, 
coffee, cacao, Brasil wood, indigo, pucharis,* 
and drugs, and the southern provinces from Rio 
Janeiro, hides, tallow, and the precious metals. 


—_—_— 
BUENOS AYRES, 


The Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos AYRES 
commences on the north at the limits of Brasil; 
on the south its extent 1s undefined, the Spaniards 
claiming the whole of the region of Patagonia, 
while the other nations of Europe seem to con- 
sider this region as still unoccupied, and thence 
they usually limit the Spanish province to the Ja- 
titude 38° near Cape St. Andre. ‘This region 
was first discovered by the Spaniard de Salis, in 
1515, who sailed up the great river to which he 
gave his name; and in 1520, Sebastian Cabot, 
then in the service of Spain, also visited this. 
river and gave it the name of La Plata, from the 
silver objects seen with the natives, which super- 
seded that of Salis. Cabot built a fort on the 
river Sarcana, one of its tributaries, and in 1535 
Buenos Ayres was founded, but was again aban-. 
doned for Conception, on the idea of the gold 
mines being in the vicinity of this latter; but the 
difficulty of ascending the river caused Concep-. 
tion to be abandoned in its turn, and in 1581 the 
colonists returned to Buenos Ayres. In 1661 

the 


* A fruit that has the aromatic qualities of the nutmeg. 
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the territory was separated from the province of 
Paraguay, and formed into the government of Rio. 
de ja Plata; and in 1777 it was crected into a 
viceroyalty, by the name of Bucnos Ayres. 

The Rio de la Plata is formed by the junction 
of a“number of great rivers, of which the two. 
principal are the Paraguay and Parana. The Pa- 
raguay is in fact the grand stream, though the 
Parana has usurped the pre-eminence ; the former 
issues from a small lake in about latitude 12°, and 
pursues a course nearly south to its junction with 
the Parana in 273. This latter river, though its 
course is comparatively trifling, gives its name to 
their combined waters from the junction to where 
it falls into the great estuary named Rio de la 
Plata, twenty leagues above Buenos Ayres and 
seventy-five leagues from the sea, The great river 
Uraguay, which has its source in the chain of 
mountains that border the Atlantic, in about 27°, 
also debouches at the head of the estuary. 

The Parana, after its junction with the Pa- 
raguay, overflows every year in June, on a 
greater scale than any of the rivers of the old 
continent, covering whole provinces with its wa- 
” ters. . The navigation is unimpeded to Assumption 
on the Paraguay four hundred leagues from the 
sea. The Plata is fifty leagues wide at its entrance 
between Cape Sta. Maria on the north, and Cape 
St. Anthony in the south ; the country, for a great 
extent from the banks of the river, is composed 
of level plaing with few streams of water. 

The navigation of the Plata is dangerous from 

: islands 
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islands and shoals, and also from the frequent 
violent winds called Pamperos from west to south- 
west. These winds blow right into all the 
ports on the north bank, and render them more or 
less unsafe. The winds also greatly affect the rise 
of tide, with those from S.E. to S.W., the eleva- 
tion being sixteen feet, while with northerly winds 
it does not exceed four feet. 

In sailing up the Plata along the north shore, 
the first object noticed is Lobos (Sea-wolves) island, 
three leagues S.W. of Cape Sta. Maria, and with 
a safe channel between them. Maldonado is on 
a bay formed by a neck of land, but exposed to 
the S.W. winds. The Isle Goretta, off the bay, 
is strongly fortified with four batteries mounting 
twenty-four pounders, which command the whole 
bay and the ship channel on the east, between 
the island and neck of land. The population of 
Maldonado is two thousand; it was founded in 
~ 1730. . 

Monte Vidco, founded in 1724, is twenty-six 
leagues from Cape Sta. Maria, is built on a penin- 
sula strongly fortified both towards the sea and 
land,. with a strong citadel. The town is hand. 
some, and has fifteen to twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants. The port is extensive, but open to the 
southerly’ winds ; when these winds blow strong 
the depth is cighteen feet at low water, but with 
* northerly winds only eleven feet, so that it is not 
safe for vessels of above nine or ten feet. On the 
west side of the harbour is the hill £.0m whence it 
derives its name, and on which is a light-house. 

The | 
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The neighbouring country is pleasantly diversified 
and well watered, but is totally bare of trees and 
without a trace of cultivation. ‘The winter here 
is boisterous and cold, and the summer subject to 
violent thunder storms and heavy rains. A con- 
siderable quantity of hides and tallow are exported 
from Monte Video to Europe, and of jerked beef 
to the Havannah. 

The colony of St. Sacrement is on the same 
bank above Monte Video. 

Buenos Ayres, on the south bank of the Plata, 
received its name from its healthy situation. It is 
fifty leagues from Cape St. Antonio, where the 
river is seven leagues wide ; it has no port, ships . 
being obliged to ‘anchor at three leagues didencs 
and discharge their cargoes into lighters, who can 
only: reach the town at high water through a creek. 
The town is built on a peninsula, the streets wide, 
the houses only one story with a garden to each. 
The population is variously estimated, from 25 or 
30,000 by Helms, to 75,000 by Sir Home Popham. 
The number of European Spaniards, however, 
do not exceed 8000, Since the trade of the 
Spanish colonies was liberated from the ancient 
‘restraints, that of Buenos Ayres has been con- 
siderable. The exports are, wheat and jerked 
beef to the Spanish West Indies and Brasil. To 
Europe, gold, silver, hides, tallow, sugar, Vi-, 
gonia wool, tobacco, cotton, bees’-wax and drugs. 
Buenos Ayres is the depot for a great part of the 
produce of Ghili, Peru and Potosi. The route to 
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the provinces on the grand ocean is performed in 
carts across the plains called Pampas, to Mendoza. 
at the foot of the Andes, one month ; from Men- 
doza the mountains are crossed by mules to St. 
Jago in Chili, and from St. Jago to Valparaizo in 
carts, fifteen days. This route is, however, only 
practicable in summer, the Andes being covered 
with snow for a great part of the year. 

"The commerce of Buenos Ayres has increased 
in proportion to the freedom that has been ac- 
corded it. Between 1714 and 1739, during the 
period of galleons, the average annual export 


WaS wo eee ceecccae veseseetes, 2125,000 doll. 
From 1748 to 1778, the period of : 
register shipS ....+-++++ee+8 4,260,479 


From 1785 to 1794, free trade.. 6,686,000 
The detail of the commerce of 1796 is as 
follows : 


Ships entered ftom Ships sailed for 

Cadiz...... Gb aatnere acer Bie ete Orses'sie LO 
Barcelona, Malaga and 

Alfaques ...ee-eeoe 22eeeereeerers 10 
Corunna v.cceceer eee Qeeeeee core + Il 
Ste Andero secseceeee Seeeeegeevers & 
Vigo ...eeereeeee teas Ob 
Gijon. so. cece ee eee ree , 
Havannah,..... 22 eee | A eee | 
Lima.. colic cece eecee) Qaveerees weas:, 2 
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Exports, Imports. 
Produce of the co- Spanish pro-_ 
lony  ..... 1,076,000 duce. ,.. 1,705,000 
Gold .....4.. 1,425,000. Foreignpro- z 
Silver ........9,556,000° duce... - 1,148,000 
5,057,000 ” “8.853.000 


Exports of Produce: 


874,000 ox hides, 
44,000 horse hides, 
_ 240,000 fine skins, 
450,000 bulls horns, | 
771 arobas Vigonia wool, 
291 ——~ wool of the Guanaco, 

2,549 dressed hides, 

222 dozen prepared sheep skins, 

2,125 quintals of’ beef, 

340 arobas of horse hair, 

3,000 quintals of copper, 

40 quintals of tin, 
47,000 arobas of soap and tallow. 

In 1803, the exports of Buenos Ayres had in- 
creased to twelve millions of dollars, of which 
four millions in produce and eight jn gold and, 
silver. 

In June 1806, an English force from the Cape 
of Good Hope entered the Plata and took pos- 
session of Buenos Ayres; the manner of its being 
again lost is too well known to require our enter- 
“ ing into the particulars. Since then, a harrassing’ 
but indecisive, civil war has existed between the 
people of Buchos Ayres and Monte Video, the 
latter adhering to the mother country, while the 

z2 former 
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former seek to emancipate themselves, and have 
recently succeeded in gaining possession of Monte 
Video. 

It does not appear that Spain has any establish. 
ments on the Atlantic Coast south of the mouth of 
Rio de Ia Plata. 





PATAGONIA. 


The region at the extremity of South America ~ 
nained Paraconta, and by the Spaniards Mace.- 
LANICA, appears, as we have already said, to be 
considered by Spain as of right belonging to her, 
while the other nations of Europe seem to consider 
the non-occupancy as a bar to this claim, and 
therefore look upon this region as open to their 
enterprizes.' Upon this idea the English com- 
menced an establishment at Falkland’s Islands, 
which nearly produced a war with Spain. 

The region of Patagonia is inhabited by a 
number of savage tribes, of which ‘that named 
Tehuels seem to be the celebrated Patagonians of 
European voyagers,’ who have magnified them ™ 
into giants. It is, however, certain, that as a 
race, they exceed all others in stature, the com- 
mon height being six and a half. to seven feet, 
and the tallest seven feet one inch and a quarter, 
‘They are erratic hunters and warriors, extremely 
expert in the management of the horse, which 
having been introduced by the Saniards, now 
overruns South America in a wild state. 

The 
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The topography of Patagonia affords little 
more than a sterile nomenclature of bays and 
capes.. The principal bays are, St. Mathias, 
formed on the south by the peninsula of St. 
Joseph. Port St. Antonio is at the head of the 
bay. 

The gulf of St. George is the next consider. 
able bay to the south, to which succeeds Port 
Desire. 

Port St. Julian is described as ariaaneed bya 
country “ of a sulphurous nitrous soil, abounding 


with salt lakes, and destitute of tree, shrub, or 


fresh water, and frequented only by seals and 
sea birds,” 


The celebrated Strait of Magellan separates , 


Patagonia from the Terra del Fucgo, its entrance 
being between Virgin’s Cape,: on the north, (a 
steep white cliff, resembling our South Foreland,) 


and Cape Espiritu Santo, (Queen Charlotte’s _ 


Island of the old English charts,) on the south, 
eight leagues distant from each other. Though 
the strait-possesses many harbours affording wood, 


~ water, and fish, the heavy gales of wind that 


prevail in it, and the strength of the currents, 
have caused it to be entirely abandoned, as a 
route between the two oceans, ships finding it 


_ both more expeditious and safer to double Cape 


Horn: the navigation round which, formerly the 
terror of seamen, is not, really, more difficult or 


dangerous then that round the Cape of Good _ 


Hope. West3rly winds are the most prevailing 
in the strait, while the current usually sets from 


. 
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the Atlantic At the east entrance of the strait 
the tide rises thirty feet. 





According to the Spanish charts, the country 
of Terra pe. Fusco consists of eleven islands, 
separated by navigable channels ; but the only 
one of which any thing is accurately known, is 


that of St, Sebastian, whose direction is east and 


west. The whole of this land presents the most 
dreary appearance of craggy mountains, ap- 
parently doomed ta an eternal winter. Here 
science had nearly lost one of its noblest pro- 
tectors in Sir Joseph Banks, who, with his 
companion Dr. Solander, nearly met a_ ter- 
rible death from the intensity of the cold. Many 
of the mountains are volcanoes, which vomit 
flames and pumice stone, the latter of which is 
often found floating on the sea. 

Amidst. this general scene of desolation are, 
however, found vallies with verdure, «and the 
trees on the sides of the hills prove, that or- 
ganized existence is not quite extinct. The na- 
tives of this region appear to resemble the Es- 
quimaux at the opposite extremity of the con- 
vinent, being of low stature, with broad flat faces 
and cheeks, and flat noses. Their cloathing is 
composed of the skins of seals; and their dwel- 


_ lings are miserable conical huts. I not habitually ° 


cannibals, it would appear that theaieating human 
fiesh has no horror for them, for of seventeen of 
the 
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the crew of L’Hermites ship killed by them, they 
avere seen to devour two. Their common food, 
like that of the New Hollanders, is the shill fish 
they collect on the beaches. 

The island named Srarew Lanp by the Dutch 
discoverers, is separated from Terra del Fueyo 
by Strait le Maire, which is about five leagues 
Jong and nearly the same breadth. ‘The tides 
set through this channel with great rapidity, but 
it has no dangers. On both shores are some good — 
ports, where wood, water, fish, seals, and sea birds 
may be procured in abundance. The best of these 
ports is that of Good Success, on the Terra del 
Fuego shore. 

Care Horn is a point of land at the south 
extremity of an island forming one eof a group, 
ealled Hermit’s Islands. 

The Farxsanp Istanps have received various 
names from the navigators who have visited them. 
The most ancient seem to be those of Sebaldes 
Wert, and the New Island of St. Louis. They 
are also, supposed to be the Pepys Land of 
Cowley (1584,) and in 1594 Sir Richard Haw- 
kins named them Virginia and Maiden Land, in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth. In 1639 Captain 
Strong gave the name of Falkland Channel to the 
strait between the two largest islands, and this 
name has been extended to the whole group by 
the English. In 1706 they were visited by some 
French from, St. Maloes, whence the name of 
Malouines 2fd Malvinas, given them by the 
French and” Spaniards. In 1721 Roggewein 

° z4 named 
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named them South Belgia. Their barren and in.’ 
hospitable wastes offering no inducement to co- 
Jonization, they were entirely neglected until 
1763, when, the French government. sanctioning 
their occupation, Bougainville, afterwards known 
for his voyage of discovery, assisted by some of 
his friends, fitted out two ships at St. Malo, and at 
their private expense conveyed to these islands 
eighty Acadians, obliged to quit that colony on 
its surrender to England. Wood was procured _. 
from the Strait of Magellan to construct dwel- 
lings, and a fort of clay was erected. European 


"grains were sown and found to succeed; and no 


doubt was entertained of the multiplication of 
cattle. The court of Spain, however, claiming 
the islands, the French establishment, after it had 
existed two years and amounted to 150 indi- 
viduals, was withdrawn, Spain refunding the ex- . 
penses of the speculators. In 1764 the English 
also took possession of these islands, and formed 
a settlement at Port Egmont, which was con- 
tinued at the risk of a war until 1774, when 
being found totally useless, thé islands were aban- 
doned to Spain, who we believe has made no use 
of them, although, according to Alcedo, she 
sends convicts thither. 

These islands are 100 leagues distantfin om the coast 
of Patagonia, between the latitudes 51° and 524° 
S.. There are three considerable islands and nue 
merous rocky islets, all equally bleak, and desolate, 
presenting barren shores and mi lime-stone 
than heath 


mountains, with no other vegetatio 
- = pares | 
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and grass. In the low grounds, a skin of peat, 
two feet deep, covers a bed of stone or slate, 
Two berries were the only fruits met with, one 
the size of the mulberry, and the other of the cur- 
rant, both growing on creeping plants. 

Wolves and foxes are the only quadrupeds, and 
the former have the peculiar habitude of earthing 
themselves like the latter. Seals and sea birds 
are innumerable. 

The few advantages of these islands are their 
numerous excellent harbours, a climate tempe- 
rate and healthy, the running waters, which are 
abundant, never freezing, and the snow only 
Jaying on the summits of the hills for two months. 
Though the islands have no wood, there is no 
want of fuel, the peat affording it in abundance; 
and besides, large quantities of drift wood are 

: brought to the coasts, supposed from the Strait of . 
Magellan. ; 

The isles of Diego Ramirez are a group of 
great barren rocks, ten leagues south of Cape | 
Horn. The channel between is perfectly safe. 


Having doubled Cape Horn, and ascending the 
west coast of America, we first meet the Christ- 
mas Sound of Cook, or the Gulf of Christianos 
of the Spaniards, in which is the excellent harbour 
of Port Clerke, affording wood and water. Cape 
Desolation, pte north, indicates by its name, 

that — 
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that the two extremities of the continent are 
equally dreary and barren.* Passing the entrance 
of the Strait of Magellan, of which Cape Pillar is 
the south point and Cape Victory the north, we 
find a coast: lined with islands grouped into nu- 
merous archipelagos, all rocky and inhospitable : 
the most considerable are the Madre de Dios and 
Campana, between which is the entrance of the 
Gulf’ of the Holy Trinity, in which is the good - 
port of St. Barbara. 

The Gulf of Penas is between Campana Island 
on the south, and the peninsula of Tres Montes 
on the north. Near the island of Ayantan, in 
47° 42", the Wager one of Admiral Anson’s squa- 
dron was run in shore to prevent her foundering. 

The Gulf of Chonos is between the peninsula 
of ‘Cres Montes and the Great Isle of Chiloe. The 
wain land is here broken, rugged, and apparently 
unsusceptible of cultivation, The Anna Pink 
harbour, named after one of Anson’s victuallers, 
is a secure port for the largest ships. 





PROVINCE OF CHILOE. 


The Archipelago of Cuitos, and the neigh- - 
bouring coasts of the continent, form a province 
under the Spanish domination, extending on the 
sea coast from Point Capitanes; on the continent, 
in 41° 30’, to Point Quilan, the south-west point of 
Chiloe island in 43° 42"... i 


* Cape Desolation of Greenland. 
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The islands of this archipelago are upwards of 
sn bundred in number, but the Great Isle of: 
Chiloc is alone of any considerable size, and twenty 
‘only are inhabited. The whole appear to have been 
formed by convulsions’ of nature, which have 
broken the continent to pieces, being generaily 
rugged masses of rock, separated by narrow and 
deep channels, the navigation of which is ren- 
dered dangerous by sunken rocks and violent 

“currents. Most of the islands rise perpendicularly 
from the watcr, and are so rocky that the pro- 
portion of.soil capable of cultivation is very small; 
and this little, owing to the unfavourable climate,” 
but still more to the idleness of the inhabitants 
and their very imperfect agriculture, is not culti- 
vated to the greatest advantage.. Hence the 
quantities raised of wheat, oats, French beans, and. 
potatoes, which constitute the permanent vegetable 
food, are not sufficient for the consumption. 

The only cultivated fruits are several varieties 
of the apple, and strawberries. The most commoit 
trees and with which: the hills are in general co- 
vered, are the cedar, oak, walnut, plumb, cypress, 
cinnamon, laurel, orange, the pelu, zenui, meter, 
and meli. A kind of rattan grows spontaneously, 
of which the natives make their cordage, and 
which is also employed in roofing their habita- 
tions: The archipelago has neither beast of 
prey nor venemous reptiles. 

The climate is humid and stormy, but not un- 

: . healthy. 


_® Phe geavy rains in autumn render it necessary to cut the corn before 
it is ripe, and dry it in the sim or by the fire. 
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healthy. The winter is not sufficiently cold to 
permit the snow to lay on the gronnd, but this 
season is extremcly wet, with heavy gales from 
N.N.E, and N.N.W.; southerly winds on the con- 
trary are accompanied with fair weather. The 
traversia is a short storm from the east. The 
Aurora Australis is occasionally seen here. In 
midsummer the heat is great, but the sensation is 
moderated by sea breezes which blow pretty regu- 
larly from ten to three o’clock. : 
The population of the province does not exceed 
15,000 Creole Spaniards, and 11,000 Indians, dis- 
tributed in three towns and fifty-one villages, none 
of the latter containing more than twenty-five fa- 
milies, and many only four or five. The Creole 
Spaniards and the Indians form the only two 
classes, there being no mixed breed. The former 
are ignorant, lazy, and wretchedly poor, yet so 
proud, that though very few are able to purchasé 
shoes and stockings, they consider the Indians 
with the utmost contempt, and instead of cndea- 
vouring to meliorate their situation by their as- 
sistance, they prefer cultivating with their own 
hands a spot of ground barely sufficient to feed 
their families. The Indians are equally idle, but 
without any haughtiness. Their greatest riches 
does not exceed a small plantation, thirty to forty 
sneep, and as many hogs. ‘The men, besides their _ 
agricultural labour, and the procuring cedar planks 
to pay their tribute, are employed in fishing, the 
sea affording them the greatest part o* their daily 
' food, and the overplus is dried. Whales often 
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run aground in the channels of the island, in pur- 
suit of the shoals of sardines, and their blubber is 
converted into oil. The women’s employments 


‘are making mats and coarse linen, and woollen 


i 


eloths. ; 

The exports from the province are, first, timber, 
and chiefly cedar planks, in which the Indians pay 
their tribute of four planks a head. These are 
mostly procured from the continent, at the foot of 
the Cordillieres, and as they are. split instead of 
being sawed, a vast waste of timber must take 
place to procure the 30 to 60,000 which are sent 
to Lima annually; they are obliged to be four 
varas long, seven to ten inches broad, and half an 
inch thick. Some walnut wood for ships’ planks 
and boats’ oars, is also sent to Lima. The second 
object of export is cured hams, the archipelago 
abounding in hogs. The whete trade occupies 
only three or four small vessels, which arrive once 
a year from Lima, at San Carlos, and on their 
arrival a fair is held, at which the Indians barter 
their merchandize for the objects they want, for 
there is ho money in circulation except what is 
paid to the officers of government and the regular 
troops. These latter consist of only fifty-three 
dragoons, fifty-three infantry. and thirty-three ar- 
tillery, stationed in the forts of St. Carlos, Chacao, 
Calbuco, and Aqui. A militia of the Spanish 
inhabitants, amounting to 1569 individuals, com- 
pletes the armed force of the province. 

The great ijle of Chiloe is about forty leagues 
long, N. and f., and from ten to thirteen leagues 

: hroad. 
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broad. It is separated from the continent on the 
N. by the Boca de Chiloe, or channel of Chacaoy 
only one league wide at its entrance. On the 
south it has the Gulf of Chonos, and on the west, 
between it and the main, it forms several gults. 

The west coast of the island is straight, having 
no indentation of any consequence, and only afew 
insignificant rivers. The east coast. which faces 
the continent is more irregular, and nearly in the 
middle forms a deep gulf. The island contains | 
two towns and thirty-eight villages, principally on 
the north and east sides, there being but one vil- 
lage on the west coast; and the interior is so 
mountainous and barren that it is entirely unin- 
habited. i : : 

Until 1768, the Port of Chacao on the NE. end 
of the island, was the principal place, but the dif 
ficulty of the navigation to it caused it: to be de- 
serted for the port of St. Carlos, on the Bahia de 
Reye, on the NW. end, the access to which is 
safe, and it is uow the only port visited by the 
annual vessels from Peru. The city of San 
Carlos is the chief place, and contains About two 
hundred wooden houses of the Spaniards, and 
some Indian huts, scattered without regularity. 
The town named St. Antonio de Chacao, now 
consists only of the church, a missionary house, 

_and some Indian huts. 

Castro, on the east side of the island, has a good 
port, but from the difficult navigation is never 
visited. ; t 

The other islands are insignifican, with respect 

- to 
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to size, when compared with the Great Island. 
The largest are Achao, or Quinchau, and Lemui. 
None of the: others ‘are more than from one to 
three leagues in circumference. Of the villages 
on these islands, that of Calbuco is the most con- 
siderable, consisting of twenty straw houses, inha- 
bited by Spaniards, and defended by a fort. The 
village of St. Maria of Achao has eighteen ’straw 
houses, of Spaniards. All the others are of: still 
Jess consequence. 

“There are three villages on the main, viz. 1. Ca 
relmapu, on the N. aliote of the Boca de Chiloe, 
which formerly had a good port, but is now so 
filled up, as to admit only canoes. 2. Maullin, on 
an arm of the sea, called the Boca de Mettemor, 
north of the Boea de Chiloe, It has a fort with 
four guns, fourteen straw houses, and a church of 
the same. material. 3. Astillero, on the north - 
shore of the Boca de Chiloe, and nearly snrround- 
ed by water, contains 200 houses, of wood and 
straw; but which are only inhabited for a short 
time at Easter, and at the Feast of St. James, the 
patron of*the Indians.” During the rest of the year 

both Spaniards and Indians live in their fishing 
huts. . The church of Astillero, though of wood, 
is the handsomest of the province. 





CHILI. 


The kingdom of Curit extends from the Archipe, 
lago of Chto to. the desert of Atacama, or from 


latitude 
e 
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latitude 41° to 26°, forming a narrow slip betweert 
the Andes and the sea; no where above forty-five 
leagues brdad. ; 

This country was first visited by Diego Almagro, 
the companion of Pizarro, after the conquest of 
Peru; and in 1541 Baldivia, its first city, was 
_ founded. The Spaniards, however, have nevet 
been able to conquer the whole of this region, al- 
though the attempt has cost: them more blood and 
treasure than all the rest of America; and they have- 
finally been obliged to leave the Indians in pos- 
session of all the tract from the Biobio river to the 
south, with the exception of the fortress of Baldi- 
via. By the recent revolution Chili has entirely 
thrown off the dominion of the mother country, 
and is now governed by Creole magistrates. 

The rivulets which descend from the Andes run 
through fine vallies, in which the climate resembles 
that of Spain, and where are produced the fruits 
of Europe, as well as of the tropics. ‘The hills are 
covered with‘the finest timber trees, and are inha- 
bited by deer and vicunas. The rivers abound 
with trout and eels. Fish is also extremely abun-_ 
dant on the coast, the commonest kinds being con- 
gers, soles, cod, smaller but more delicious than 
that of Newfoundland. Tunny fish also arrive pe- 
riodically. Ambergris is frequently found on the 
shores. The wind is generally from the S.W. 
while the sun is in the southern tropic, and is cold 
and dry. The north and north-west winds, which 
prevail in the opposite season, tring heat and 
ain. 


The 
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‘The trade of Chili, by sea, is with Peru and 
Europe, by the ports of Conception, Valparaizo, 
and Coquimbo.. To Peru are exported 150 to 
200,000 bushels of wheat, 700,000 hides, 120,000 
quintals of tallow, jerked beef, wine, raisins, al- 
monds, and. walnuts; hemp, horses, timber, and 
some copper. ‘The imports are cloths, sugar, ca- 
cao, rice, and salt. Valdivia having nothing to 
export, was formerly only visited by two ships a 

_ayear, one from Valparaizo, with provisions forthe 
garrison, and the other from Callao, with the pay 
of the troops. It has'latterly been declared a free 
port. The trade with Peru is in favour of Chili, and 
employs twenty to thirty ships of 500 to 600 tons. 

Chili was long debarred all direct communication 

_ with Old Spain, theRegister ships being obliged to 
proceed to Peru, from whence Chili procured the 
manufactures of Europe: latterly she has received 
them direct from Spain, and gives in return silver, 
copper, Vigonia wool, and tanned leather. 

The topography of the coasts of Chili is little in- 
teresting ; it having but few ports, and still fewer 
towns. Bualdivia, or Valdivia, on the Mapocha, 
in 1807 had 40,000 inhabitants. - Its bay is well 
sheltered by two points of land, and the river ad- 
mits vessels of burden. 

Mocha Island is high, three or four leagues 
long, and inhabited by Indians, who cultivate 
wheat, Indian corn, and fruits. Lavapie Bay is 
sheltered. on the west by the island of St. Mary ; 
but is open to ghe north and north-west. 

Bio-bio Riv: one of the most considerable of 

VOL. 1V-g Qa Chili, 
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Chili, has several. Spanish forts on its banks, to 
keep the Indians in cheeky. its banks abound 
with cedar for building. 

The city of Conception, formerly the capital of 
Chili, founded by Valdivia, in 1550, is a mean 
place, but with a good port, within an island, 
forming two channels, both safe. 

Valparaizo (the Valley of Paradise) is a town of 
low houses, built thus on account of the frequent. 
earthquakes. Its bay is safe ia summer, when south- . 
-erlywinds prevail; but in winter the northerly winds’ 7 
blow into it, being open from N.N.W. to NN.E. 
The anchorage for ships is in ten or twelve fathoms, 
one quarter of a mile from the town; but small 
vessels make fast to rings fixed in piles, close to 
the shore, where there is s eight fathoms depth. Its 
only trade is with Lima. 

The port of Quintero is sheltered on the south, 
but open to the north. 
Coquimbo la Serena, in a beautiful valley, four 
miles from the sea, is inhabited by about 500 
Spanish families. Its streets are drawn in right 
lines, and the houses separated by large, gardens. 
In the vicinity is a rich copper mine, the produce 
of which, as well as wine, oil, hides, &c, are sent 
to Lima by about five ships a year. The bay of 
Coquimbo is sheltered on the south by the Paxa. 
ros, or Bird Islands, three or four in number, be- 
tween which and the point of the main is a safe 
channel for ships. Another group of rocky islands, 
seven or eight leagues N.W. of Coquimbo, are 

also called Paxaros, 
Cape 
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Cape Tres Montes is the extremity of some high 

mountains, terminating on the coast in three hum- 

mocks. Salado Bay is exposed’ to the north, and 
is only visited by cu.sters for salt. 


PERU. 


During the operations against the Mexicans, 
the Spaniards learned the existence of the empire 
of Peru ; and the fame of its wealth rousing their 
unquenched cupidity, three private individuals, 
with no dther resources than their own means, 
commenced its conquest in 1530. The-chief of . 
this triumvirate was Francis Pizarro, the second Al. 
magro, and the third was a priest named Lucques, 
The forces they were able to raise for the conquest 
of this populous empire amounted to no more than 
thirty-six cavalry and 144 infantry; but, unlike the 
Mexicans, the Peruvians were a timid and un- 
warlike race, which together with their civil dis- 
sensions, made them an easy conquest, and in ten 
years théir country was divided between the fol- 
lowers of Pizarro. In 1543, the first Spanish vice- 
roy appeared in Peru. 

The kingdom of Peru has for limits on the south 
a desert tract which separates it from Chil, and 
on the north the river Guayaquil is the boundary. 
The name of Peru is said to be either from Beru, 
one of its rivers, or Pelu, one of its promontories. A ' 
ridge of hills lines the coast at the'distance of twenty 


five to thirty gleagues, whose ramifications stréetca 
Oo:090 page 
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quite to the sea, forming between, generally sierile - 
vallies and plains, except where they are fertilized by 
rivers, which are however few any inconsiderable. 
On the coast, between 5° anQM5° S. rain is almost 
tunknown, but there ate frequent dense fogs and 
heavy dews, which, togetheé with the rivulets that 
descend through the ‘ravines, named quebradas, 
nourish vegetation. Thunder and storms are near- 
ly as seldom: experienced as rain, and the winds 
blow constantly from the south. 

The whole coast of Peru has not a single har- 
bour in the strict sense of the*word, the anchorage 
being all in bays or roads more or less open and 
insecure. 

The southern province of Atacama has no other 
establishment than some Indian villages of fisher- 
men, who take the species of cod called tol/a, and. 
salt it for the markets of the interior. The prin- 
cipal of these fishing stations are Atacama and 
Copija, the latter, containing fifty Indian families, 
is on the most barren part of the coast, but is the 
uearest place of embarkation to Potosi. — 

The Loa river, the most considerablé of the 
coast, separates the provinces of Atacama and 
Arica. ‘Fhis latter province is mountainous; its 
only river of any consideration is the Locumba, 
which, after forming a lake, issues from it with a - 
rapid stream. Pica bay, sixleagues north of Iquaina 
island, is an open road, but with good anchorage, 
near a iittle river. Tarapaca is five leagues far- 
ther north, and before it is Pavilion Igland, named, 

from 
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from its resemblance toa tent; on the main within 
it is a rivulet where ships may water. 

Arica, the chief establishment of the province, 
is in a pleasant valley, and was formerly a consi. 
derable place, but was ruined by an earthquake in 
1605, and sacked by the English Buccaneers in 
1680, since when it has been neglected. Its port 
or road is visited by coasters. Quiaca road is 
ten leagues north of Aripa, Yio or Hilo is a road 
fit only for small vessels. 

The province of Arequipo has but one indifferent 
port and two creeks for boats; the former at the 
mouth of Tamba River is named Port of Yerba- 
Buena, (fine grass) this river running through a 
pleasant valley. Chili Riverissues from a cavity 
in a greatrock. The province exports some wine. 

The province of Camana has only some fishing 
establishments, vis. Quilca, on a creek. with an 

‘island before it; the volcano of Arequipo bears 
N.E. from it. Camana, the chief’ place, is a Spanish 
establishment on the Majes, two leagues from the 
sea, and beautifully situated ; it has 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. Ocona, a fishing village at the mouth of a 
river of the same name. 

Yca province has the road of Masca, with good 
anchorage, but neither wood or water. St. Gero. 
nymo d’Yca, the principal place, has 6,000 inhabi- 
tants; it has some glass manufactures, and exports 
wine to Callao and Panama. ‘The coast of this pro- 
vince is very barren, Palfa is an insignificant road 
before the mouth of the Rio Grande, and Quemada, 
though a goodjanchorage, is difficult of access with 

7 2as : _ the 
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the prevailing winds, and, besides, it affords neither 
wood nor water. N.W. of the road is Lobos Island, 
with anchorage under its lee, Pisca Bay is the 
best road in this province, being sheltered from 
the prevailing south winds by the Island Ballotta. 
The insignificant town of Pisca is half a milefr om 
the beach. . 

The province of Canete has no port, and only - 
some Indian fishing villages. 

Callao, the port of Lima, is at the mouth of the . 
river of this latter; it is built on a low flat point 
land, is strongly fortified, ead its road, which 
is the best of Peru, is protected by several batte- 
ries. The frequency of earthquakes, and rain being 
unknown, have caused the houses to be built of the 
slightest materials. The earthquake of 1746, which 
destroyed three-fourths of Lima, was still more fatal - 
at Callao ; of a population of 3,000, one man alone 
being left alive. ‘The road of Callao affords good 
anchorage all over it, and is se by many 
desert islands, ; 

. Arnedo, or Changay, one of the langest coast 
towns of Peru, is situated in a fine valley a league 
and a half north of the river Passamayo ; it con 
tains 300 houses of brick and reeds, and exports 
corn and cattle. Huaura, on a tolerably large 
river, has 200 houses; off it are many desert islands, 
the resort of innumerable sea-birds, whose dung 
is sought for as a manure. There are also many: 
natural salt pans on this part of the coast, which. 
give name to Salinas road, tolerably ai but. 


affording neither wood nor water. 
. ae TL. 
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The province of Santa has the town of Baran- 
a, of sixty houses, at the mouth of a river ; in the 
vicinity, and a league from the sea, on a hill, are 
the ruins of a Peruvian fortification, consisting of 
an oblong square, enclosed by three mud walls 
within each other, the outer walls being 300 yards 
long and 200 broad. 

‘The port of Santa is on the river of the same 
name, which empties itself by five mouths, all of 
sufficient depth to admit sea-vessels ; the current 
runs out four miles an hour. The village of Santa 
Maria de Padilla, at the mouth of the river, has not 
above fifty families of Indians and Mulattoes; it 
is nevertheless the chief place of the province. 
It was sacked in 1685 by the English Buccaneers. 

The province of Trusillo is one of the most fer- 
tile of Peru. Its chief town, of the same name, is 
built on a sandy soil half'a league from the shore. 
Its houses of brick have but one story in conse- 
quence of-the earthquakes, but are well built, with 
porticoes and balconies 3 its population is 10,000. 
‘The road is called the bay of Guanchaco, and is 
known by being under: the highest peaks of the 
ridge of mountains that lines the coast. The river 
Mocho empties itself a league from the town. 

In the province of Sana, the only places of any 
consideration are the Bays of Malebrigo and Che. 
reppe, both exposed to the prevailing S.W. winds. 
St. Jago de Miraflores, or Sava, the chief place, is 
at the mouth of a little river, and is only inhabited 
by a few beggarly nobles, having been deserted 
gince it was glmost ruined in 1728 by an inunda-~ 

bd QZaAa - tion, 
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tion; which the: inhabitants considered as a judg- 
ment for having sold the bones of: one of their 
* archbishops to the monks of Lima! _ 3 : 
‘ The isles of Lobos de Mar, or Barlevento (wind- 
‘ward sea wolves) are two great rocks, separated by 
‘a boat channel, frequented by seals, sixteen leagues 
from the main. Between them is a little road where” 
a ship may refit. Lobos de. Terre, or Sotovento, — 
(leeward) is near the main, and two leagues in cir- 
euite emis UT aE sp : 
“The province of Piura is the northernmost of 
Peru. Its’ principal places are Sechura, a league 
. from the ‘sea, consisting of 200 houses of reeds, 
inhabited solely by Indian fishermen. The Bay 
of Sechura runs in eleven leagues, and is limited 
én the south by Cape Aguja, or Needle Cape. 
Paita is the best road of this province, and here : 
ships from the north bound to Callao usually touch 
to larid their passengers, who prefer.the journey 
by land to the tedious passage by sea, in conse- 
‘quence of the constant southerly winds..--Phe 
* town of Paita is built on a barren sand, without fresh 
water, which is brought from Colan on the north, 
Tt has asmall castle on an elevation ; it was burned 
by Anson in 1741." = ps 
Near Amostape, © this coast, isa well of mine-- ~ 
“zal pitch. be Se RAO pl FS 
The Gulf of Guayaquil is the only considerable ; 
‘ indentation on the west coast of America from .- 
the Archipelago of Chiloe, Its south limit is Cape « 
“Blanco, and its north point St, Helena, distant 
~ from each other. forty-five leagues. 4 Se oe 
~The commerce of Peru has greatty increased © 
= : : since 
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since the suppression of the galleons ; during whose 
existence the trade was carried on by a few great 
capitalists, who regulated the markets at pleasure. 
Under the system of free trade with Old Spain, 
commerce being divided into a number of small 
branches, employs a greater number of merchants, 
and though the profits are not so exorbitant as for- 
merly, they are more widely disseminated. 

Of the productions of Peru Proper, besides the 
precious metals, the exports are sugar, Vigonia 
wool, Peruvian bark ; besides which, it re-exports 
the objects procured from Chili, and from the 
north. ‘The trade with Chili and the Archipelago 
of Chiloe has been already noticed.. To the ports 
of Guayaquil and Panama, Peru exports the wines, 
leather, and brandy of Chili; and imports cacao, 
coffee, and other produce. 

The ports of Realexo, Sansonate, and Guati- 
mala, are the only ones of Mexico visited by the 
trading vessels of Peru. The imports are cacao, 
cochineal, indigo, pimento, &c. 

The following are the general results, in pias- 
tres, of ‘the trade of Peru, exclusive of Europe, in 

“1790. 


‘nports from. Exports to. Balance against 
Peru. 


Chiloe .... 90,000.... 51,200.... 21,200 
Chili... ..°458,317.. .. 629,800. ... 171,483 


Guayaquil 
& Pebmet 128,295... 284,460, ... 156,165 


Realexo & es 
cee t 28,350. ... 124,500.... 96,150 








& 644,962 1,089,960 345,998 
This 
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This unfavourable balance is, however, more 
then compensated by the trade by land with 
Buenos Ayres, to which the exports from Peru are 

2,034,980 piastres. 
and the imports only 864,7: : 


er 


1,170,190 favourable balance. 





The port of Callao is ‘the grand emporium of 
the trade of Peru, and almost the only one that 
has any merchant vessels, the tonnage in 1789 
being 16,375; of which cight galleons of from 
1,800 to '750 tons each, in all 7,450 tons 5 twelve 
government packets of 400 to 125 tons, in all 
8,025; eleven merchant ships of 650 to 300, in all 
5,000 tons; small craft, 900 tons. Vessels are 
sailed at a cheap rate in Peru, but naval science | 
is at a very low ebb, deriving no assistaice from 
astronomy. 

The fishery on the coast of Peru is solely car- 
ried on by the Indians, who having neither in- 
dustry, boats, or nets to carry it to any extent, 
it is consequently confined to what can ve taken 
close to the shore, and chiefly with hook and 
line. The two species most commonly cured with 
salt for internal consumption are the éol/o, a species 
of small cod, and the manta, or cloak fish. 





' THE KINGDOM OF NEW GRANADA. 


On the side of the Grand Ocean, the kingdom 
of Quito, the province of Popayan, and others, 
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are included in the New Kingdom of Granada, 
the River Tumbez being the boundary between 
Pert: and Quito. 

Graysquil River is formed by several streams 
from tue Andes, and is navigable twenty-eight 
leagues to Caracol, where it forms a large island 5 
but being incumbered by shifting banks, it re- 
quires a pilot, and vessels of burden usually leave 
their guns at the isle of Puna, before its mouth. 
Its banks are generally covered with mangrove. 
The city of St. Jago de Guayaquil is built en- 
tirely of wood, and has 22,000 inhabitants; its 
strects are'filthy and swarming with reptiles. It 
has a building place where line of battle ships 
have been constructed, timber abounding in the 
neighbourhood. _ It is protected by two insignifi- 
cant forts. Its principal export is cacao, of 
which it sends 600,000 fanegas to Lima and 
Panama. Plata Island is four leagues 8.S.W. of 
Cape St. Lorenzo; it is five miles long, is inac- 
cessible on the west, but on the east has a good 
yoad and fresh water. Here Sir Francis Drake 
divided the dollars taken from the Spaniards, and 
hence it received the name of Plata. 


Tacamas Bay has good anchorage within a 


rock, and fresh water. St Matteo, on a river, 
has a tolerable port, and is visited by coasters for 
cacao. Mira River empties itself by nine mouths, 
north of the island of Tamaco, which Jatter is 
one mile and a half off shore, surrounded by 
islets, and forming a good port or#the east for 
small vessel. _* . 

Y The 
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The Bay of Chocho, in the province of Popas 
yan, is only remarkable for having a communica. 
tion by water with the Caribbean Sea. The Rie 
ver St. Juan, which falls into the bay, has its 
source in the same ravine as the Atrato, which 
debouches in the Gulf of Darien; and in 1788 the 
Spanish curate of the parish employed his parish- 
ioners to unite these two rivers by a small canal, 
so that, in the rainy season, canoes loaded with 
cacao pass from sea to séa, the distance being se-” 
venty-five leagues. 

Malpelo Island isa high ‘harren seals visible 
' twenty leagues, surrounded by islets; the whole 

occupying a space of eight or nine miles north 
and south. : 

Gorgona Island, two leagues long and one wide, 
is surrounded by other islands. ‘The currents on 

. this part of the coast run with great violence, 
giving name to Cape Corientes. From this cape 
to Port Quemada, a distance of thirty leagues, 
there is neither port nor river, and ue shore is 
lined with islands and rocks. 

The Gulf of Panama is limited by Point Fran- 
cisco Solano on the east, and Point Mala on -the 
west. On the east shore is the Bay of St. Mi- 
guel, which reccives the River St. Mary, one of 
the healthiest positions in the gulf. Panama is 
an irregular built town at the foot of a high hill, 
with some poor fortifications. The port is formed 
by some islands two leagues and a half from. the 
town. The principal island in the gulf is Tobago, 
six leagues south of the city, foie mies long and 

- two 
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two broad, mountainous, but covered with fruit 
trees, and well watered. On the S.E. is a good 
harbour. The Pearl Islands are a cluster of low 
woody islands, with many good anchorages, for- 
merly the rendezvous of the Buccaneers, and 
named from ihe productive pearl banks round 
them. 

The tides in the gulf are said to cbb and flow 
every three hours, and to rise very high. 





NEW SPAIN. 


The provinces of Veragua and Costa Rica on 
the Pacific, have few establishments. Off the 
former are the islands of Quibo and Quicaras. 
The first is a beautiful island of moderate elevation, 
covered with cedar and chesnut trees, well wa- 
tered, and extremely fertile. It has deer, mon- 
keys, and other animals. On the N.E. a rivulet 
forms a picturesque cascade, forty yards broad - 
and 150 feet fall. It has a port named Bueno’ 
Canal, six miles long with five fathoms depth, 
and the rise of tide is twelve feet. Quicaras, $.W. 
of Quibo, are two islands, the largest six or seven 
miles long ; they afford cocoa-nuts. Many other 
islands lay along shore to the north; that named 
Mentuoso is covered with cocoa-palms, and is five 
miles in circuit; its shores are in general rocky, 
but on the S.E. is a bendy. cove where boats mhay, 
land easily. 
The Gulf of Nicoya, or Salines, is in the pro- 
vince of Cosia, Rica ; 3 in it are many islands and 
. » banks 
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banks on which fine pearls are fished. Nicoya, at 
the entrance of the Coparso, has a good port, and 
many ships are built here. 

The Gulf of Papagayo, in the province of Ni-+ 
caragua, is under the volcano of Bombacheo, near 
the city of Granada, on the Lake Nicaragua; the 
volcano is cleft from top to bottom. St. Juan de 
Nicaragua is a port on the gulf. 

Realejo is a smal] town surrounded by a ditch 5 
an island before it forms two passages. to its port, 
the S.E. being the broadest, but obstructed by 
shoals; that on the N.W. is free from danger, 
and has four fathoms depth at low water. The 
town is on the east bank of a river, three leagues 
above the island, and ten leagues N.W. of New 
Leon, with which it almost communicates by a 
creek. Realejo exports pitch, tar, and cordage, 
and builds vessels. The volcano named Del ue 
Jays N.E. of the town. 

Several parts of the coasts of New Spain are 
subject to violent storms. On the coasts of 
Nicaragua and Guatimala, $.W. gales are frequent 
in August and September ; they are accompanied 
by thunder and excessive rains, and hence are 
named tapay aguas. These same gales blowing in 
July and August on the coast of Mexico, render 
the ports of Acpulco and St. Blas of -dangerous 
access. On these coasts, in the fine season from 
October to May, strong gales from N.E. and 
N.N.E. are commen, accompanied with clear dry 
weather. 

In the province of Guatimala is St. Salvador, 

- oo . - a town 
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a town of 5. 000 inhabitants, twelve miles up a - 
river ; the Bay of Sansonate, or Trinidad, has 
-a small establishment. The city of St. Jago de 
Guatimala is built at the foot of a volcano, which 
has caused it to be several times destroyed by 
earthquakes, the last of which in 1775 totally an- 
nihilated it. The River Vaccas runs through it : 
the cacao of its territory is celebrated, and it be- 
sides exports cochineal. 

The province of Oaxaca* succeeds to Guati- 
mala. It is one of the most healthy and im- 
proved tracts of New Spain. Its southern part 
is washed by the Gulf of Tehuantepec, named 
from a town composed of three Indian villages, on 
_ a creek, crossed by a bar. 

In Mexico Proper, the chief places are Aca- 
Putco, celebrated during the epoch of the gal- 
Icons. It is now a wretched place inhabited by a 
dozen Spanish, and about forty families of Chi. 
nese, mulattos, and negroes. It is defended by 
the castle of St. Diego, on a point of land, mount 
ing several twenty-four pounders. . Its port is the 
only one.that deserves the name of harbour on 
this coast, being a beautiful basin ten miles long 
and three broad, surrounded by volcanic moun- 
tains, and having ihe appearance of being formed. 
by an earthquake. An island before it forms two 
channels. ‘The high shores preventing the circu- 

lation 


~* This province is considered as the most southerly of the viceroy. 
New | 


alty of 

ain, on the Grand Ocean; the province of Guatimala, including 
Veragua and Costa Rica, being governed by a captain-general, subject, 
however, in ceri taingrespects, to the viceroy of New Spain, 
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lation of the air, render it very unhealthy. Tlie 
chief trade is still with Manilla by the annual gal- 
leon, of which we have already given a detailed 
“account.* : 

Between Acapulco and Cape Corientes there is 
no port or establishment worthy of notice. f P 

The River Zacatulo, which bounds the inten- 
dancy of Mexico on the north, is of considerable 
size. 

The only place of any note in the intendancy 
of Guadalaxara is St. Bias, at the mouth of the 
St. Jago, a large river affording an extended inland 
navigation, but its mouth crossed by a bar with 
twelve feet only at high water springs. At St. 
Blas is the principal administration of marine of 
the vice-royalty of -New Spain, on the Grand 
. Ocean. A battery of fifteen guns defends the: 
"port. : 
North of St. Blas are the Three Maria Islands. 
The middle, named St. George, is nine miles long, 
and has good anchorage on the east; St. John’s, 
the northernmost, is thirteen miles long. - These 
islands are elevated, covered with wood,* particu- 
larly lignum-vita. Between them and the main 
are some small islands named Isabellas. 


The Gurr of Cauirornra, Sea of Cortes, or 
Vermivion Sra, formed by the peninsula of Cali- 
: : fornia, 


* Vobk IIE. page 496. 
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fornia on the west,and the continent on the east, is 
300 leagues long and fifty to twenty broad. The 
only knowledge we have of it is, that the east coast 
is lined by shoals, and is high and broken to the 
latitude 272°. The only places on this coast 
(the Zntendance of Sonoro) are the port of Gui- 
tivas, at the mouth of the considerable River 
Mayo; and that of Guayma at the mouth of the 
Yaqui. This last port is surrounded by elevated 
hills, and before the entrance is Pelican Island, 
which is left on the right hand in entering. Ships 
anchor in five fathoms. The small Spanish vil- 
lage is ten ‘miles up: the river. 

The Colorado, a considerable river, falls into 
the head of the Gulf of California. 

The peninsula of California, or Otp Caztror- 
nia, is 300 leagues long and from ten to forty 
broad. It is traversed longitudinally by a. ridge 
of mountains, seme of which appear to be volca- 
nic, and have an elevation of 5,000 feet. These 
mountains are in general stony, but abound with 
wild animals of the deer, and other species. The 
soil in th'e lower ground is sandy and barren, be- 
ing very scantily watered and rain very unfrequent. 
The coasts are abundant in fish, and whales of the 
spermaceti kind frequently chase vast shoals of 
pilchards on the shore. The most beautiful shells 
are washed up on the west coast, and it has also 
many rich pearl banks, the fishing of which was 
formerly a source of riches, but from the avidity 
and bad management of the Spaniards, ‘Indians 

VOL, Tv. 5 2B can 
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can no longer be found to fish. The pearls are of 
a, fine water and size, but ill shaped. 

Cape St. Lucar, the south point of the penin- 
sula, is a lofty promontory, terminating the Sier- 
ra that runs through it, and may be seen twenty 
leagues. 

On the east cates, the only Spanish establish. 
ments are the presidios* of Loretto, Santa Anna, 
and St. Joseph. On the west coast there is yet 
no European settlement. 

The province of New Cairornta bgtends 
from the Bay of Todos Santos in 32° 0' to Cape 
Mendocino. ‘The coasts appear to be-fertile and 
well watered, with a temperate climate, but sub- 
ject to fogs. Vines and olives are cultivated to 

“the latitude 37°. The Spaniards first began to 
form settlements on this coast in 1763, but. their 
system of colonization being éonfined to preach- 
ing the gospel to the Indians, this extensive re- 
gion has hitherto been of no other value than 
providing for a few lazy Monks, whose. supersti- 
tions are scarcely more reasonable than the pa- 
ganism of the Indians, and have not the same 
excuse of untaught savageness. In the year 1803, 
the missions and presidios amounted to eighteen, 
in the following succession ftom south to north. 
San Louis Rey, 600 Indians; San Juan, 1,000, 
Indians ; San Gabriel, 1,050 Indians ; San Fer- 
nando, 600 Indians; San Buenaventura, 950 
Indians; Santa Barbara, 1,100 Indians; Con. | 

ception, 


* An establishment of a few soldiers and three ox four monks. 
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ception, 1,000 Indians ; San Luis Obisbo, 700 
Indians; San Miguel, 600 Indians ; Soledad, 
570 Indians ; San Antonio, 1,050 Indians; San 
Carlos de Monterey, the capital of California ; 
San Juan Baptista, 960 Indians; Santa Cruz, 
440 Indians; Santa Clara, 1,300 Indians; San 
Jose, 630 Indians ; San Francisco, 620 Indians. 

The total number of whites and mulattoes in 
these eighteen establishments does not exceed 
1,300. : 
The bay of Monterey, the best on this coast, is 
very indifferent ; it 1s limited by Point Pinos (fir 
tree) on the south, and Point Anno Nueva on. 
the north, distant seven leagues. The whole bay 
is bordered by a sandy beach, but is entirely ex- 
posed, except round Point Pinos, where is a cove, 
in which a few ships may lay, with the two points 
of the bay interlocking to within three-quarters 
of a point, and this cove is, properly, the famous 
port of Monterey. The river of this name is 
an insignificant stream, four leagues N.E. of. 
the cove. : 

The Presidio of St. Carlos is two leagues from 
Cape Pinos, on a sandy plain, at the edge of a 
marsh; it comprises an area of 300 yards by 
250, surrounded by a mud-wall, against the in- 
side of which the buildings are erected. Of these 
the governor’s house is’ the best, and consists of 
five or six spacious apartments, floored with planks, 
but without glass in the windows. There is but 
one entrance to the presidio for horses and car- 
tiages, but fogt passengers are admitted by se- 

2B veral 
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yveral small gates. At each angle is a block- 
house overlooking the wall, calculated for the 
mounting swivels. ~The other fortifications, im 
1796, were a battery of four nine-pounders, and 
three three-pounders, before the principal gate 
facing the port, and a fort en berbelte, of eleven 
twelve-pounders. ; 

Monterey is the ‘residence of the governor of | 
the two Californias. The garrison consists of 
100 regular troops, who, together with the mis- 
sionaries, are the only white inhabitants. 

San Francisco, the northern establishment of | 
the Spaniards, is an excellent port, entered be- 
tween two low points, within which it expands 

- into a large basin, with many harbours. On the 
south shore is the presidio, exactly similar to, but 
smaller than that of Monterey, the artillery in 
1796 being only two three-pounders, and the 
garrison a lieutenant and thirty-five men. The 
three missionaries of this presidio seem to have 
made little progress in introducing the useful arts 
amongst their proselyte Indians, the making of 
‘coarse blanket stuff for their clothing being the 
extent of their manufacturing industry. 

Four leagues north of Port San Francisco is Sir 
Francis Drake’s Bay, open to the S, and S.E., 
but affording good anchorage on the south shore. 
The bay receives a river, but whose mouth is 
crossed by a bar, with a surf that renders its en- 
trance dangerous even for boats. : 

Port de la Bodega is seven leagues north of 
Sir Francis Drake’s Bay. Cape Mgndocino is a 

premontory, 
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promontory, with two elevated points, ten miles 
asunder, the southernmosé resembling Dunnose, 
on the Isle of Wight. Twenty leagues farther 
north is Port Trinidad, an open cove, but which 
receives a river that may be entered by boats, 
and wood and water are abundant. Cape Blanco, 
named Cape Orford by Vancouver, is a low point, 
covered with wood to the water’s edge. 





’ NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 


The Norru-West Coast of America may be 
considered as commencing at Cape Orford or 
‘Blanco, and extends to the Icy Cape. This vast 
extent of coast was almost entirely unknown to 
Europe until the third voyage of Cook, since 
when it ‘has been minutely explored to the pe- 
ninsula of Alaska, by the Spaniards on the south, 
by the Russians on the north, by the English and 
American navigators, who have visited it for furs, 
and finally by Captain Vancouver, in search of 
a passage into the Atlantic. The result of these 
researches has been to prove, that the mountains 
approach close to the sea, that there is no river 
of any consequence except the Columbia,’ and 
that to the entrance of the Gulf of Georgia, 
there is not any considerable inlet, and the coast 
is free from islands; but. from that gulf to the 
peninsula of Alaska, an uninterrupted chain of 
- islands lines the coast, forming several archipe- 


i 


x 
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lagos, within which the continent is penetrated by 
innumerable inlets, ending generally in small 
streams of fresh water. 

The subdivisional denominations of this region 
given by the English navigators seem to be ge- 
nerally adopted into recent maps. ‘They are 
New Albion, by which Drake designated all the 
coast examined by him, from the bay that bears 
his name, to beyond Cape Blanco, and which 
name is now extended to the Columbia river. 
From this river the following names were given 
by Captain Vancouver: New Georgia, to Jervis 
Canal ; New Hanover, from this canal, to 533° ; 
New Cornwall, to 57°; and New Norfolk, to 
Behring’s Bay. From this latter, to the Frozen _ 
Ocean, is now usually denominated Russian 
America. 

The north-west coast of America is inhabited 
by savages, who subsist by hunting and fishing. 
Those of the south and north appear to be dif. 
ferent races, the latter resembling the Esquimaux, 
which, in fact seems to be the aboriginal race of 
this continent, between the latitude of 60° and 
the Frozen Ocean. : 

The natives of Nootka Sound, as deacthed by 
Cook, are generally below the middle size, but 
full and plump, though not muscular ; the face 
round and full; nose round at the point, with 
wide nostrils; eyes small and black. In general 
they are without beards, but this is not from the 
natural want of them, but from plucking them 


out, for some of the old men have Ipng « ones, ag 
on 
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well as bushy mustachios. The hair of the head 
is long, black, and thick. Their complexion, 
" when cleaned of grease and dirt, is nearly as fair 
as that of Europeans. The general cast of their 
countenances is without expression, dull, and 
phlegmatic. Their language is neither harsh nor 
gutteral, farther than proceeds from their pro- 
nouncing the K and H too forcibly: many of the 
words, however, have a terminating sound or syl- 
Jable, which no combination of our letters can 
give exactly, but which, according to, Captain 
Cook, iszthl, comes nearest to. : 
The only appearance of religious idea observed 
amongst them is, their having in their houses some 
rude images, or rather trunks of trees, with a head 
‘carved on them, and the arms and hands cut in 
their sides. From their bringing the skulls and 
" various parts of human bodies half-roasted for sale, 
it appears too probable that they are cannibals, . 
Their music, which has considerable modulation, 
. is of the grave or pathetic kind, and their songs 
slow and solemn. ‘The only musical instruments 
seen by Captain Cook were a rattle like that of 
children, and a whistle an inch long, with but one 
hole. 

They cover their bodies with red paint, and their 
faces with black, white, and red... Their ears are 
perforated both on the lobe and outer edge; and 
in these they wear bits of bone, quills, small shells, 
bits of copper or leather tassels. The cartilage of 
the nose is also bored, and a cord drawn through 
it, ‘They wear bracelets of white beads, shells, lea- 

c QE ther 
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ther tassels, &c. and leather thongs, or the sinews 
of animals twisted round their legs above the an- 
cles.. On some occasions, they put on masks re- 
presenting the heads of animals and birds. 

Their common dress is a flaxen garment, which 
passes under the left arm and over the right shoul- 
der, reaching below the‘knees, and fastened round 
the waist with a girdle. Over this is worh a round 
cloak, in shape resembling a dish cover, with a hole 
in the middle to receive the head, and covering 
the upper part of the body all round to the waist. 
On their heads they wear a Cap of fine matting, 
shaped like a flower:pot, and fastened under the 
chin with a string. Over this general dress, which 
is common to both sexes, the men frequently throw 
the skins of bears, wolves, or sea otters, and in 
rainy weather they cover their shoulders with a 
couse mat. Their hair is commonly worn loose, 
or sometimes, when they wear no cap, tied ina 
band on the crown of the head. 

They live in villages, the houses being placed 
with regularity, and constructed’ of long broad 
planks resting on the edges of each other, and 
fastened by wythies of pine bark. The perpendi- 
cular supports are slender poles outside, to which 
the planks are also tied, and withinside are other 
poles placed slanting. The height of the front 
of these habitations is seven feet, and the back a 
little more, so that the roof has a declivity. It is 
formed of planks laid on loose, so as to be closed to 
exclude the rain, or separate in fair weather to ad- 
yiit the light and air. The door is a hole in the 

: side, 
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side, and other holes serve as windows. Several 
families occupy one of these houses, in which the 
only separations are pieces of plank running at right 
angles from the sides, so that they may be com- 
pared to large stables with a double range of stalls 5 
close to the side, in each of these partitions, is a 
wooden bench raised five or six inches, and covered 
with mats, on which the respective families sit and 
sleep. The middle space seems to be common to all 
the families, and here the fire is placed on the bare 
floor, and the smoke escapes through the roof and 
windows. i 

The furniture consists of a number of boxes of 
different sizes, containing their spare clothes, skins, 
masks, &c. square or oblong pails or buckets to 
hold water, round wooden bowls and cups, and 
small shallow wooden troughs, which serve .as 
dishes and plates, baskets of twigs, and bags of 
matting. The nastiness of their houses is beyond 
that of hogsties, for they clean and smoke their 
fish in them, and the intestines and other. filth 
being thrown in the middle, and never removed, 
produce’an intolerable stench. 

The chief employments of the men are fishing, 
and hunting land and sea animals for their food and 
elothing. The women make the flaxen garments, 
clean the fish, and collect shell fisky 

They eat the flesh and fat of the porpoise, and 
also produce a broth from them by putting pieces 
into a bucket with water, and throwing in hot 
stones till sufficiently dressed. The oil of the por- 
: ; poise, 
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poise, and other sea animals, is used in great quan- 
tities, either alone or as sauce to their other food. ° 

As the spring produces vegetables they become 
successively a part of their food, eating several roots 
jn their raw state, and without even shaking off 
the soil that adheres to them. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows, slings, 
spears, short clubs of bone, and a small stone axe, 
_ something resembling the tomahawk. 

Their manufacturing: and mechanic arts are 
more advanced than might be expected from the 
little progress of civilization in other respects. 
The cloth for their garments is made of the 
bark of the pine-tree, beaten into a hempy sub- 
stance.: The progress of weaving it, after it is 
thus prepared, is spreading it on a horizontal stick, 
which is fastened to two upright ones, making a 
kind of frame, before which the woman sits on her 
knees and knots the substance across with small 
plaited threads. Their woollen garments, though 
probably manufactured in the same manner, have 
the resemblance of being wove, and have different 
degrees of fineness to that of the finest blankets. 
The materials seem to be the fur of the fox and 
brown lynx. They also work different figures into 
their cloths. ¢ Ae 

The carving which covers all their wooden im: 
plements and utensils, shews also considerable in- 
genuity. Their masks are very exact resemblances 
of the animals they are intended to represent ; and 
the whole process of their whale-fishing is some- 
times painted in colours on their caps 

: “ © Their 
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Their canoes are formed of a single tree; the 
largest forty feet by seven broad, and three decp, 
shd will carry twenty persons; from the middle 
towards each end they decrease in breadth, the 
stern terminating in a perpendicular, but the prow 
projects forward and curves upwards. ‘They have 
no seats, are very light, and sufficiently stiff in the 
manner they are worked, which is by paddles, 
(having no sails) five feet long, with an oblong oval 
blade. 

Their hunting and fishing implements are neatly 
finished, and are nets, hooks and lines, harpoons, 
gigs, and an instrument shaped like an oar, the 
edges of the blade being stuck full of sharp teeth 
of bone two inches long. The use of it is to stick 
it into the middle of the shoals of sardines and 
herrings, when each tooth brings upa fish. Their 
hooks are of bone and wood. The harpoon is com- 
posed of a piece of bone cut into barbs, in which 
is fixed an oval shell of the muscle. This is loose- 
__ ly fixed to a staff twelve to fifteen feet long, and 

a line of two or three feet is attached to both. The 
harpoon separates from the staff when it is stuck into 
the animal, and the shaft remains as a buoy on the 
water. Their lines are of leather thongs and the 
sinews of animals, or of the same substance as their 
garments. ae . 

When first visited by Captain Cook they were 
ignorant of fire-arms, but were in possession of - 
iron tools, which they probably received from some 
traders to the Last, who themselves received them 
from Hudsons Bay or Canada. 

¢ The. 
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The natives of Prince William’s Sourid, and 
* Cook’s Inlet, differ in some particulars from 
those of Nootka. They only paint their faces. 
Their dress, which is the same for both sexes, 
is a close frock of skins, reaching nearly to 
the ancles, with a. hole in the upper part to 
admit the head, and sleeves that reach to the 
wrists; over this, in bad weather, they wear 
another frock of the intestines’ of the whale, 
which draws tight round the neck and wrists, so 
that no water can enter it. They have also a kind 
of gloves or mittens, made of the skin of the bear’s 
paws. Many of both sexes have thé under. lip 
slit horizontally, a little below the swelling part: 
‘this incision is often two inches long, and re- 
sembles a‘second mouth, through which the tongue 
is sometimes protruded. In it they stick a flat 
piece of solid shell or bone, channelled on the 
edges to receive the edges of the slit.. Others 
chave only the lip perforated with several distinct 
. holes, in each of which is stuck a-shell. 
_ ‘Their baidars are of two sorts, one small and 
covered, the other large and open; the latter will 
contain twenty persons, and is formed of a framing 
of slender ribs covered with skins of seals. The 
small ones are nearly similar to the canoe of the 
Esquimaux. .Their weapons and fishing instru- 
ments are also similar to those of these people. 
They have a kind of armour or jacket made of 
small pieces of wood, sewed together with the 
sinews of animals, which are as pliable as cloth, 
and 
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_and so close as to leave no opening for an arrow to 
penetrate. : : 

These people are more cleanly both in their 
persons and feeding than the Nootka Indians; 
their language is also entirely different, and less dif 
ficult of pronunciation to unaccustomed organs, 

Iron and beads were found amongst them when 
first visited by Cook. 

The inhabitants of Kodiak and the chain of 
islands extending to the peninsula of Alaska, are 
minutely described by the Russian voyagers.— 
Their habitations are partly under ground, the fire- 
place in the middle, and directly over it a hole to 
let out the smoak, and benches all round to sit 
and lie on. To each habitation is attached a 
small apartment, where they take vapour baths, 
by throwing water on red hot stones. 

Their dress consists of a frock of bird skins, the 
feathers sometimes outside and sometimes in, close 
pantaloons of leather, boots of the windpipe of 
the sea lion, and the soles of its hide. 

Their arms are bows and arrows, darts and 
spears pointed with stone, and often poisoned with 
a decoction of aconite, which gives a deadly 
wound. Their sole employments are fishing and 
hunting amphibious animals, and collecting birds’ 
eggs. - In the islands to the west the scal hunting 
commences in February, and the whale fishery in 
June. During the summer they also gather ber- 
ries, and lay in a stock of the sarana root for 
winter, The fishing and hunting season is over 
,in October, when they return to their habitations 

on 
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on Kodiak; and the month of November is passed 
in making visits and rejoicing. Dancing, anda 
kind of masquerades, are their chief amusements 5 
the former consists in twirling rapidly round, with 
a knife or cane in one hand anda rattle in the 
other; sometimes in mask, at others with their 
faces ridiculously painted. The dance of the 
women consists in hopping backward and forward 
on one leg, and holding a blown bladder in their 
hand, which they throw to the women they chuse 
to take their places when tired. 

The first ceremony to a. visifor is the presenting 
him with a cup of water, after which different 
kinds of provisions, such as whale and sea lion’s 
flesh, fruit, berries preserved in oil, the sarana 
root boiled in oil, &c. are set before him, and it is 
considered a want of politeness not to devour the 
whole; but if the visitor cannot accomplish it he 
must take the remainder with him when he retires. 
While at this repast a vapour bath is prepared, to 
which, when over, he is conducted, and at the 
same time presented with a vessel of seals’ oil for 
drink. - : 

They believe in a Supreme Being, and in bene- 
ficent and maleficent spirits, to the latter of whom 
they sometimes offer human sacrifices, when slaves 
are always the victims. When a chief dies he is 
disembowelled, stuffed with moss, and interred, his 
favourite slaves massacred, and buried with him, 
together with his arrows and some provisions. 

Polygamy is practised to an unlimited extent; .. 


and the only marriage ceremony is the conducting < 
; the 
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the parties to a vapour bath by the parents of the 
female, where they are left together. In case of 
barrenness, or even of change of inclination, the. 
husband usually allows the wife to chuse another 
partner. ‘The most prolific woman is the most 
honoured ; and they are so fond of their children 
that they often breed their boys with the effe- 
minacy of girls, that they may escape the dangers 
of hunting and war ; in these cases they wear the 
female habit, are employed in female occupations, 
and serve the unnatural pleasures of the men. 

War amongst the different tribes is perpetual ;. 
the prisoners are made slaves, the men being em- 
ployed in labour, and the women sold backwardg 
and forwards for beads and other trifles, as caprice 
or inclination suggest, and are very cruelly treated. 
Orphan children also become the slaves of those. 
who chuse to bring them up. 

The greatest man is himmost successful in war, 
and the second the most expert hunter; for the 
former acquires booty and prisoners, and the latter 
is enriched by the produce of the ehace. : 

Previous to the arrival of the Russians, each 
considerable family had a baidar capable of hold- 
ing forty to fifty persons; but the Russians pur- 
chased them all, and confined them to the posses- 
sion of small ones for two or three persons. 

The Russians have introduced, or rather forced 
on them, habits of industry with which they were 
formerly unacquainted, particularly in the collect- 
ing provisions for winter. They seem to be re- 
conciled to the restraints imposed on them by their 

a 6 
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new masters, and some have even been baptized ; 

and a Russian officer, in 1793, was married to a 

native woman, by whom he had several. children. 

The Russians have also established a school where 

native children are taught to read and write the 

Russian language. : 

- On the first arrival of the Russians, the natives 

opposed their establishment, but the former having 

surprised their women, while collecting berries, 

seized and kept them as hostages, for the forbear- 

ance of the men. The wives were afterwards 

exchanged for the daughters of the chiefs; and in 

1793, 300 of these females were detained in the 

Russian quarters, but were allowed to visit their 

friends occasionally. . i 
. The Russians in 1788 had eight establishments — 
on the coast between the latitudes 58° and 59° 

composed of sixteen to twenty families each, form- 

ing in the whole 462 Russians and 600 subjected 

Americans. . 

In 1790, the Russian establishment at Kodiak 
was composed of fifty individuals, inhabiting 
five houses, besides magazines, workshops, &c. 
They had two eighty ton galliots, mounted with 
cannon, and employed 600 baidars, each man- 
“ned by two or three natives, and divided into 
three divisions, each under the direction of a 
single Russian. The Russians had some of their 
wives with them, had cultivated cabbages and 
potatoes, and were preparing to try wheat in some ; 
establishments they were then forming on Cook’s 
inlet ; they had four cows and twelve goats, so 

: i that 
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that their establishments had all the appearance of 
aregular intention to colonize. 

The Russians supply the natives with tobacco, 
beads, linen, and nankeen cloths, in return for 
the furs they procure. Provisions and seal skins 
are considered as general property, the latter 
being entirely employed in the construction and 
repair of the bazdars. 

The Russians of the establishment are all in the 
service of a company, from whom they are obliged 
to purchase ail the -urticles they want, at an ex- 
orbitant rate; and as they are not allowed to col- 
lect furs on their own account, although their. 
wages are nominally very high, their situation is by 
no means lucrative. ’ 

The third voyage of Captain Cook gave the 
first idea of the profits that might be derived from 
a trade for furs to the N.W. coast of America ; 
but that navigator apprehending this coast to 
be too remote from Great Britain to render any 
speculation from thence, sufficiently beneficial to 
induce private adventurers to engage in it, hence 
the first attempts were made from China and the 
East’Indies; and the first vessel thus employed 
was a brig of only sixty tons, sent from Canton 
in 1785. This enterprize proving extremely pro- 
fitable, the fur trade became a temporary rage, 
and between 1785 and 1788, six vessels were 
equipped from India, one from Ostend, and four 
from London. : 

These voyages had different degrees of success, 

VOL. Iv. ge both 
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both on the coast and at China, some procuring 
a large cargo of furs, while others found the na- ‘ 
tives exhausted by preceding vessels; and: again 
the prices greatly varying at Canton, according 
to the plenty or scarcity at the moment, from 
thirty to. 100 dollars for a prime sea otter skin.* 
The skins collected by the Russians are sent to 
Okotsk, and from thence through Siberia by 
Iakutsh and Irkoutsk to Kiachta, where they are 
purchased by the Chinese. ; oo 
In the year 1786 the Spaniards first began to 
collect sea otter skins at their settlenents of 
Monterey and San Francisco, which they sent to 
Acapulco ; from whence they were conveyed by 
the galleon to. Manilla, and ‘thence to China. Be- 
sides sea otter skins, the north-west coast affords 
beaver, martin, zibelline, river otter, ermine, 
foxes: red and black, wolves, grey, white, and 
red, wolf deer,’ squirrel, marmotte, bear, moun- 
tain sheep, racoon, moose deer, stag, and brown 


lynx. é t 
The best articles for barter with the Indians are 
ne ~ coarse 


* The sca otter is the most valuable of amphibious animals, from the 
beautiful fur with which it is cloathed. The greatest lengtli is five feet. 
When youug, the fur is course and of no value, but the flesh is then 
equal to that ofa sucking pig. The fur on those arrived at maturity is 
Dlack with a few-white hairs, thick, soft, and two inehes long, and un~ | 
Jike that of other auimals, sticks out from the body. This auimal seems 
to be peculiar to the N.W. coast of America, between the latitudes of 30% 
and 609, and to the Aleutian Islauds, and the opposite coast of Asia. The 
anmereiful war that has been waged against them since the arrival of Eu~- 
yopeans on these coasts, has greatly diminished their numbers on the coast 
of America and on the islands, and bes entirely extirpated them from 
Kamtschatka, 
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coarse woollens or blanket stuff, iron, copper, tin, 
glass beads, and other trifles. 





_ From Cape Blanco to the River Columbia, the 
coast is moderately elevated and well cloathed 
with timber. The Columbia is the second, if not 
the greatest, river that falls into the Grand Ocean 
from Cape Horn to the North Cape. ;. Its mouth 
between point Adam and Cape Disappointment 
is four miles wide, but is crossed by a bar, with 
four fathoms at high. water. - At low water there 
’ is but oné narrow channel through the bar, and 
when the tides, which are very strong, are op- 
posed by the wind, the sea breaks on the bar quite: 
across. ' 

The Columbia is formed by two rivers. One,, 
which has properly this name, is called by the 
natives Zacootche-Tesse, and flows from north to 
south, receiving several streams from the western 
side of the chain of Stony Mountains. The second 
is named the Great River, and has its source in 
this chain ; it first flows west and then N.W. till ° 
it unites with the Columbia. Towards the sea 
the united waters serpentize through a channel 
from three to one mile and a quarter in breadth, 
the latter about 100 miles from its mouth, the 
distance . ascended by Captain Vancouver's offi- 
cers, to which distance it has depth for vessels of 
400 tons, though it has many islands and banks, 
-2¢2 and 
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and its mouth being filled with shoals, and en-- 
tirely exposed, is a great obstacle to its utility for 
navigation. . 

The following are the possible navigable com- 
munications that may be executed between the 
two oceans by the Columbia. 1. From Hudson’s 
Bay, by the Churchill River, which is thought to 
issue from the Lake Buffaloe, which receives the 
Athapescou River, whose source is in the opposite 
side of the stony ridge to that of the Columbia, 
and by the rivers Nelson and Severn, which is- 
sue from Lake Winipeg ; this latter receiving the 
rivers Saskashawan and Assiniboils, whdse sources 
approach close to those of several of the confluent 
rivers of Columbia. 2. By the Missowi with the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. The sources of 
the Missouri are only separated from those of the 
Grand River and other tributaries of the Colum- 
bia by the summits of the Stony Mountains. ~ 

Between the Columbia and Gulf of Georgia the 
guly port is Grey’s Harbour, and it is inconve- 
nient. | 

Vancouver and Quadra Island is the southern- 
‘most of the chain that lines the coast, it is sepa- 
rated from the continent by the Gulf of Georgia, | 
whose south entrance is probably the celebrated 
Strait of John de Fuca, of which Cape ‘Flattery, © 
of Cook, is the south point. On the west coast 
of the island are several good ports, discovered. 
by the fur traders; such are Nattinat (Berkely 
Sound); Clayoquot (Port Cox); and the cele- 

: brated 
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brated Nootka * (Port Lorenzo of the Spaniards, 
and King George the Third’s Sound, of Cook),. 
formed by an island separated from the great: is- 
land by a narrow strait. 

The entrance is between two rocky points, four 
miles asunder, within which the sound forms a 
large basin running four leagues to the north, ex- 
clusive of several branches and creeks towards its 
head. It has also several islands forming many 
good ports. The shores are generally steep hills 
covered with varigus species of the pine,t ex- 
cept in a few spots, where the naked rock appears. 
Numerous rivulets of excellent water empty. them- 
selves into the coves. . 

The climate of the Sound is temperate, the 
thermometer in April rising to 60° in the day 
and falling only to 42° in the night. N.W. 
winds usually bring fair weather, and S.W. rain. 
Fish is abundant, the most common species her- 
rings, pilchards, and bream, the sculpin, frost 
fish, a small. species of cod, a variety of the hake, 
the elephant fish, rays, and sharks ; the shell fish 
are crabs, sea-ears, wilks, cockles, limpits, chame, 
trocht and murer. The reptiles are brown and 
not venemous snakes, and water lizards. The 

243 land 

* According to recent voyagers the native word is Yucat?, which Captain 
Cook, through an imperfectness in catching the native pronunciation, trans- 
formed to Nootka, i 

+ TheCanadian pine, the white cypress, the wild pine, &c. they are of a 
large size. The other vegetables observed by Capt. Cook were small black 
alders,. current, gooseberry, raspberry, and rose bushes; strawherry 


plants, wild leek, water-cresses, and abundance ofandromeda, 
” 
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land birds are crows, ravens, magpies, brown 
eagles, hawks, herons, the Canadian thrush, kings- 
fisher, woodpecker, finches, wrens, and humming 
birds ; the aquatic, quebrantahuessos, gulis, shags, 
cormorants, wild ducks, divers sand- larks, sand- 
pipers, &e. 

Captain Vancouver describes upwards of twen- 
ty ports in the Gulf of Georgia, of which the 
easiest of access is Port de los Angelos, or Port 
Discovery, on the south shore. In the Gulf area 
number of islands, in general less rugged and bar- 
ren than the main land, which for the most part- 
is extremely desolate, the naked rocky mountains 
rising abruptly from the shores, -and vast torrents 
from the melted snows tumbling down their sides. 

The principal groups of islands between Nootka — 
and Alaska are Queen Charlotte’s Island, of con- 
siderable size, separated from the continent by a 
gulf eighteen leagues wide. This island rises from 
the sea to high mountains in the centre, the sum- 
mits of which are alone naked, the sides being 
covered with pines, birches, willows, and hazles. 
This island was first seen by La Perouse, and its 
south point named Cape Hector. It was subse- 
quently visited by Captain Dixon, who gave it 
the name of Queen Charlotte, and to the south 
point Cape St. James. .On the west coast are 
many good ports visited by the fur traders, this 
island abounding with sea otters. Close to the 
continent within Queen Charlotte’s Island is the 
archipelago of Princess Royal of Vancouver. 

abe Prince of Wales’s Islands are a group se- 

e « parated 
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parated from Queen Charlotte’s by Dixon’s Sound. 
Port Buccarelli, of the Spaniards, is one of the 
sounds between them, having eleven good hare 
bours, of which that of Santa Cruz is described as 
one of the most perfect in the world. 

King George the Third’s Archipelago succeeds 
to Prince of Wales’s, and extends to 582°, where 
this long chain terminates. Port Banks, near the 
south end of the archipelago, is a good harbour, 
as is Sitka (Guadaloupe, of the Spaniards, and 
Norfolk Sound, of-Dixon), whose S.W. point is 
Cape del Engano, of the Spaniards, and Cape 
Edgecumbe, of Cook ; the voleanic mountain on 
the westside of the sound is named by the former 
Mount St. Jacintha, and by the latter Mount 
Edgecumbe. The high mountains that surround 
the port are topped with eternal snow, but their 
sides are wooded. The Russians have here a set- 
tlement, named New Archangel, near which is a 
hot sulphurous ‘spring. 

From Cross Sound of Cook (the north en- 
trance of the gulf that separates King George’s 
Island from the main) the coast is free from 
islands, and the feet of its lofty mountains are 
washed by the sea. Among the most elevated 
summits are the Mount Fair Weather of Cook, 
(14,992 feet), and the Mount St. Elias of Behring, 
(17,850 feet), the latter being visible forty leagues 
at sea, and is about ten leagues inland. In a 
break in the meuntainous ridge is Behring’s Bay, 
Admiralty Bay of Dixon, Yacooftat of the na- 
tives, which runs in ten leagues. 

ae 2c Tschugat- 
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Tschugatskish Bay (Prince William’s Sound of 
Cook) rans in seventeen leagues, forming several 
good harbours. There are some islands before 
the sound, of which Montague (Tchukli of the 
natives) is the most considerable, being eighteen 
leagues long and four broad. It is covered with 
large pines, small ‘alders, rasberry and other bushes. 
Ginseng and snake root are also found here. 

Cook’s Inlet, (Kenayskish of the natives) is 
formed by a peninsula on the east, and runs in 
forty leagues to the N.E., with abreadth of forty 
leagues to four, and depth of forty to seven 
fathoms : it terminates in a small run of fresh 
water. On the west shore is a volcano. ‘The 
tide in the entrance runs four miles an hour, cud 
rises eight feet. 

From Cook’s Inlet the coast is lined with 
islands to the peninsula of Alaska, the principal | 
of which, and only one demanding notice, is 
Kikhtak (Kodiak and Kadiak of Europeans), on 
which the Russians have their principal establish- 
ments. It is separated from the continent by 
a channel five miles broad. The west coast is 
mountainous, but it is covered with pines of a 
large size, small willows, poplars, birches, and a 
variety of berry bushes, as rasberries, gooseber- 
ries, &c. The Russians have attempted the cul- 
tivation of kitchen vegetables with indifferent 
success, the cloudy and rainy weather which oc- 
cupies almost the whole year, being unfavourable 
to horticulture. Horned cattle, goats, sheep and 


hogs, and cats, have also been introduced by the 
co Poisctans. 
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Russians. The island is subject to earthquakes. 
The east point of the island is the Cape Gren. 
ville of Cook, and the south point is Cape Tri- 
nity. On the east side, in the bay of Chiniatskoy, 
is the Russian chief establishment of Ereck 
Svatitely (Three Saints.) The town of St. Paul 
consists of several good dwelling houses of wood, 

a general barrack, church, and magazine, for the 
deposit of all the furs collected, to be shipped for 
Okotsk. 

The islands west of Kikhtak are barren un- 
inhabited rocks of granite, the unpronouncable 
names of ‘which we doubt not our readers will, 
thank us for sparing them. Such are Schouyoutch, 
Anayatchtalak, Satchlidock, &c. &ce. These islands 
are visited by the natives of Kikhtak, to hunt 
seals and collect sea birds’ eggs. 

The peninsula of Alaska, from the accounts of 
the Kikhtak natives, would appear to be nearly an - 
island, for they say, that they draw their canoes 
across a narrow neck of land into a Jake, and 
that from this latter, a river flows into Bristol 
Bay. The peninsula is composed of several vol- 
canos in a state of eruption. 
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A singularly regular circular chain of granitic 
and volcanic islands extends from the peninsula 
of Alaska towards Cape Kamtschatka, in the 
peninsula of that name, having all the ap- 

e ff * pearance 
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pearance of being the remains of a granitic 
ridge of hills, that once united the two continents, 
and which we may be allowed to suppose, was 
broken into islands, by a ‘sudden irruption of the 
Frozen Ocean, that at the same time burst through 
the isthmus that joined the two continents, and 
formed Behring’s Strait. ‘This chain has the 
general name of Atrurran Istanps, from some 
tribes of its inhabitants, who name themselves 
Aleuts. The Russians divide them into the Fox 
Islands, the islands Andreanoffski, and the Aleuts 
proper. The principal of the chain are Unemak, 
separated from the promontory of Alaska by a 
narrow strait: it has three conical volcanos of 
great height. Cook found the tide running . 
eight miles an hour between this island and 
Oonalashka. ; 

Oonalashka, pronounced by the natives Nas 
gun-alaska, and named by the Russian Tchellicre . 
Soposchnoi, is the most considerable and best 
known of the Fox Islands. It is seventy-four 
miles long and twenty broad. - The whole island 
is composed of mountains, many of which are 
extinct volcanos, and whose summits present a 
totally naked rock. The island has several fresh 
water lakes, and numerous rivulets abounding in 
salmon. The coasts are indented by deep bays, 
penetrating so far into the land, as in some in- 
stances nearly to unite, and dividing the -island . 
into several peninsulas. 

The southern coast is bounded by high rocky 
cliffs ; the northern one is less elevated, and i in some 
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places descends gradually to the sea. The vallies 
as well as the declivities of some of the mountains 
half way up, produce grasses and other plants, 
among which are dwarf willows and alder, the 
epilobium augustifolium, whose stems are three 
feet high; the arbutus, the leaves of which are a 
powerful diuretic, and the berries used in dying. 
There are also rasbetries of a very large size, ‘but 
watery and insipid. The lupin and sarana roots 
serve for food. The other common plants are 
those usually found in cold, moist, and barren 
countries, such as wild angelice, scurvy-grass, 
cresses, wild seneva, &c. 

The only quadrupeds are different coloured 
foxes and mice, which burrow in the earth. The 
seals and'sea otters which formerly resorted to this ° 
island, have almost entirely abandoned it, for the 
less frequented ones. The only-land bird that 
deserves notice is the woodcock. The sea birds _ 
are those common to the northern seas. 

The. common fish are, cod, roach, rays and . 
hallibut, flounder, &c. The shell fish, crabs, 
pearl oyster and muscle, cockles, &c. 

‘The south side of the island is alone inhabited, 
and the dwellings of the natives are all on the 

. Shores of the bays. Of these habitations they 
only count fourteen, each composed of two or 
three hovels, called juris, formed. of drift wood 
and mud; the largest of them being generally 
fifty feet long and eighteen broad. The floors are — 
sunk below the surface of the ground, and the 
roof is of drift wood, covered with moss and grass. ” 

] of ; : The 
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The light is admitted through small openings in 
the roof, which also serve for doors, the ascent 
and descent being by notched planks. About 
seven fect within the outer wall stakes are driven 
all round, which, white they partly support the 
roof, serve as partitions for the dwelling place of 
each family, for several families usually occupy 
one habitation. The spaces enclosed by these 
partitions are covered with mats to sleep and sit 
on. Every female of a family occupies a distinct 
division of these apartments. 

_ The center of the habitatiow serves as a general 
receptacle of the dirt, and each apartment has 
its reservoir to receive the urine, which they 
use in dying, and to wash the grease off their 
‘hands. ’ They procure fire by striking two flints 
over the down of birds, sprinkled with sulphur, 
and light and heat their habitations with train 
oil, in stone lamps, moss serving as wicks. 

Their furniture consists of copper and iron 
pots which they get. from the Russians, and in 
‘which they boil the flesh of sea animals and fish ; 
except the cod, which they eat raw, to prevent, as 
they say, a disease produced by worms contained. 
in that fish, Their water they preserve in vats 
of split plank, and their dry provisions in baskets, - 
or sacks of matting. Their tools are knives and 
axes, which they procure from the Russians. 
Their weapons are darts and spears of various 
sizes, and pointed with lava or bone, as they are 
intended to be used against different animals or 
birds, They are thrown by means of a piece 

“te Of. 
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of board, one foot and a half long; one end of 
which is shaped into a handle, and in the other is 
fixed a bone like a nail, on which the dart is 
placed to be thrown. ; 
‘The constructing their baidars is the most te- 
dious employment of the men, it sometimes re- 
quiring a year to collect drift wood proper for 
their keels, which is the principal part, and 
usually consists of three pieces scarfed together, 
the whole length about twenty-one feet. To 
this keel they affix with fibres of whalebone, ribs 
of willow and alder branches, the distance asun- 
der of the upper extremities not being above 
eighteen inches, and the whole is covered in with 
another frame, or kind of deck, which binds the 
baidar together, and in which there is only left 
one or more holes, in which the rowers sit. Both 
the bottom and top are covered with the skins 
of sea animals; and when complete, the whole 
does not weigh above thirty pounds. The pad- 
dies have a shovel-like blade at each end, and 
the rower paddles at each side alternately. They 
move with great velocity, overtaking, it is said, 


a 


a vessel going twelve knots. _ If a baidar upsets, . 


the persons in her are inevitably drowned, unless 
another baidar comes to their assistance. Although 
extremely expert in the management of these 
boats, and continually on the water, the Aleutians 


are said to be unacquainted with the art of 


swimming, nor do they ever bathe. 
The natives of the Fox Islands are of the 
middle size; with a brown coiplexion, round 


Coe visage, 
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visage, small nose, black eyes, long, black and 
coarse hair, and little or no beards on the chin, 
but thick mustachios. a 
The dress of the men and women differ but 
little, and. is very nearly the same as that of the 
' natives of the neighbouring continent; the men 
wearing a garment resembling a waggoner’s frock, 
with a high round collar, the whole of deer or 
_birds’ skins, neatly ornamented with goats’ hair, 
and bordered with a strip of seal skin, and“a 
pantaloon of white skin. When they go on the 
water they draw over this common dress another 
of the entrails of animals sewed together, and 
then also put on trowsers and boots, made of the 
skin of the sea lion’s neck, together with a kind of 
wooden helmet, ornamented with the hair of the 
* sea lion, beads, &c. . 

The dress of the women, though nearly si- 
milar in shape, is much more ornamented than 
that of the men, being trimmed with beads and 
coral, birds’ beaks, &c. Their stomachers are made 
of the skin of a bird’s neck, stretched and pre- 
pared for the purpose, and highly emlroidered 
with goats, deer, and horse hair. 

The men leave their faces as nature made them, 
but the women ornament, or rather disfigure them, 
in several manners;. of which one is tatowing 
in lines from the nostrils to the ears, and from 
the lip to the chin. They pierce the cartilege of 
the nose, and wear in it long pendants of amber, 
coral, and enamel: the latter of which they re- 
ceive from the Russians, and the amber from the. 

* * inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the continent. They also pierce 
two holes in the lower lip, in which they wear long 
thin bones; and round the edges of their ears 
they fix ornaments of blue and white enamel. 
The women wear no covering on the feet or head. 

The occupations of the females are principally 
making mats, sacks, and baskets, of long grass 
dried, which are most delicately plaited; and in 
sewing their garments, which is done with the 
fibres of’ animals? sinews, the needle a the 
bones of fish. 

The occupations of the men aiesiling and 
hunting amphibious animals, which latter begins 
towards the end of October, and lasts all November. 
They hunt in parties, and each receives a share of 
the produce, according to his success or dexterity. 

The favorite food of these people is the flesh of” 
sea animals, and*when this is all consumed, they 
subsist on shell fish, roots, and sea wort. ‘Their 
winter provisions consist of dried salmon, cod, 
and hallibut, and roots and berries, which they 
collect in the autumn. 

The ‘Aleutians are governed. by chiefs, called . 
dogoks, and the rest of the natives are named 
shatas, or vassals, 

The natives of Oonalashka, and the islands 
habitually frequented by the Russians, have by 
this intercourse become much more civilized than 
the other islanders. Some of them speak good 
Russian, and many of them have been baptized; 
but this ceremony is almost all they know of 
the Christian religion, for they have as yet re- 

ceived. 
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ceived no missionaries, and Russian hunters are 
little calculated to instruct them, either by precept 
or example. The Aleutian females, also, often 
intermarry with the Russians, and their offspring 
have pertectly European complexions and fea- 
tures, and red hair. 

qn the islands not frequented by the Russians, 
the natives are still entirely savages; acknow- 
ledging an omnipotent and beneficent being, in. 
deed, but paying him no kind of worship, under the 
idea, that he knows what is good for them better 
than themselves, and will grant it without their 

request. ; ie ee 
Misfortunes and diseases they consider as the 
effect of malevolent spirits, and on these occasions 
have recourse to their shamans or priests, to exor- 
cise the evil one, by singing, or beating on a drum. 
Polygamy is general, and there are no marriage 
ceremonies. The wives are purchased from their 
parents, and if the husband is dissatisfied with his 
partner, he can send her away, but has no right to 
demand his presents back. But if, on the other 
‘ hand, the woman refuses to live with him, he is en- 
titled to the return of all the articles given for her. 
No man is allowed to sell his wife without her 
own consent, but he can transfer her to another, 
either for a specified time, or in tote, which is 
not unfrequent. It never happens that a woman 
grants her favours to another, without the consent 
of her husband, these kind: of transfers being 
mere matters of profit. As in this system of man- 
ners, the man cannot always claim the children as 
: ‘ his 
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own, so his power on them is much more limited 
than that of the mother, or even than that of the _ 
uncle by the mother’s side. The children of one 

” father, by differené mothers, are not considered as 
brothers and sisters, and are permitted to marry ; 
but the case is reversed with respect to those by 
one mother and different fathers. The distribu 
_tion of property on the death of the father is re- 
gulated by the relations, who usually leave the 
greatest part to the widows and children, and take 
the rest to. themselves. . 

It is said that, formerly, it was the custom to 
bury one of his servants with achief, but this sacri-’ 
fice is not now practised, his baidars, darts, and 
other weapons only being put into the grave. The 

- corpse is embowelled and stuffed with hay; and 
those of mean persons are put into.the ground or ; 
cavity of a rock without any ceremony ; but the 
rich are laid in wooden sepulchres, into which some 
earth is first shaken, over which are laid grass, 
mats, and skins, and on these the body is pre- 
served in the position in which they usually sit in 
the bailar, by leather thongs. Another mat is 
then laid over, and covered with another layer 
of earth. If the. wives have an afiection for 
him, they cut the hair off the crown of the head, 
and mourn for him for several days: and some- 
times affection is carried so far, as to keep the 
corpse in the juré, until the putrefaction renders it 
unbearable. The women also preserve the bodies 
of their children in this manner, until another 
comes into the world to supply its place, and 
~ vol. &. 6 2D ; the 
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the coffins in which they are kept are ornamented 
with beaks of birds, beads, &c. : 

With respect to the capacitigs of the Aleutians, 
they are represented by the Rhssian voyagers as” 
possessing considerable talents and a quick com- 
prehension, learning with facility to play at cards 
and even chess. Among themselves they are 
peaceful and quiet, hospitable to strangers, free 
from the vice of thieving, but indolent and un- 
grateful. Their principal characteristic seems to 
be the total absence of passion, or any’ vehement 
emotion, their countenances never indicating 
either vexation, melancholy, or joy, ori arly occa- 
sion whatever. 

Their amusements are confined to a kind of 
masquerade dances, performed by men, women, 

‘ and-children, to the sound of a drum, which is 
their only musical instrument. 

The population of this archipelago was, when 
first discovered, considerable, but is now reduced — 
to a very insignificant remnant, not exceeding 
1,100 males, including children, in the whole _ 
chain. ° 

The other islands worthy of mention are Um- 
nak, separated from Oonalaska by a strait two 
miles wide; its S.E. side presents lofty volcanic 
mountains covered with snow. Amochtais also a 
volcano, 

Among the Andreoffski Islands, which form the 
middle of the chain,. the principal are ‘Tanaga, on 
which is a stupendous mass of volcanic mountains 
emiting smoke. _ The east of the island is level, 
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and has many fresh water lakes. Kanaga island - 
-has a hot sulphurous spring, issuing from the foot 
of an extinct volcano. Gorelloi is also a vast vol- 
cano, Amgatka, or Amtshatka, is twenty leagues 
long, barren and dreary. 

The group of Aleuts Proper is the western. 
most of the chain ; Buldyr, Agatton, and Atton, 
are the principal, and are all great masses of 
rocky mountains. 

In Behring’s Basin are a few scattered islands 
resembling those of the Aleutian chain, being 
mountainous and ‘voleanic ; 3 their names are St. 
George, St. Paul, Transfiguration, Gore’s Island, 
_of Cook, St. Mathias, of the Russians, abounds 
, With foxes. It is without. trees, but the vallies 
" produce grass and small plants. 

North ‘of the peninsula of Alaska is the Bristol 
Bay, of Cook; Kanischatzka, of the Russians 
which receives Bristol River, according to disco- 
‘veries of the Russians, issuing from lege lake. 
“Cape Newenham is the north point of the bay, 
from whence the coast lays- north, and is lined 
"with shoals to Cape Stevens. Norton Sound, of 
Cook, Kooinegach, of the natives, is a deep inlet, 
but without any good harbour; the night tides 
were observed to rise two feet, but those of the 
day were scarcely perceptible. Cape Prince of 
Wales, Kygmil, of the natives, is the west point 
of America ; on its south is a deep bay, which ac- 
cording to the account of the natives receives a 
large river. Cape Mulgrave and Cape Lisburn’ 

, succeed to Cape Prince of Wales ; and, finally, 
e 4 2n2 ; the 
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the Icy Cape, of Cook, is still the boundary of our 
knowledge of the American continent. From this 
cape to the point arrived at by M‘Kenzie, the dis- 
tance is 85 degrees of longitude, which on the 
parallel of 70°, makes 240 leagues. 





Near the west coast of America some scattered. 
islands are claimed by the Spaniards: the moss - 
celebrated and southernmost are Juan Fernandez. 
and Massafuero; the former is described in Anson’s 
Voyage with nearly as great exaggeration as Tinian. 
By the Spaniards it is named Tierra, but was over- 
looked by them, and. was a rendezvous of the Buc- 
caneers until 1766 or 1767, when it received a 
Spanish establishment. It is twelve leagues in 
circuit, and presents an agrecable appearance of » 
verdant hills and vallies. In addition to the goats 
left on the island by the first Spanish discover- 
ers, and which multiplied and grew wild, they 
have since introduced horned cattle and sheep. 
They have also introduced the fruits and vegeta- 
bles of Chili. ; 

The town or village ison the N.E. on the Gut 
or Cumberland Bay, which is sheltered from E. 
to N.W. by W., but in which the depth is forty 
fathoms half a cable’s length off shore. In 1792 
the village consisted of forty houses, pleasantly 
situated in a fine valley, between two, lofty hills. 
The defences were a battery of loose stones, breast 
high, mounting five guns, within the west point 
of the bay, which it commands 3 and on the left 
-of the town another battery. of masonry, with two 

~ faces, 
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faces, one commanding the village and the other 
the anchorage, andfourteen embrasures in each, but 
having only six guns mounted. The military force 
at this time consisted only of six soldiers and forty 
militia. 

Besides the town, there are several habitations 
scattered over the island. 

On the west side there is neither anchorage nor 
landing place, the clifls rising perpendicularly from 
the sea. 

We need scarcely tell our readers that Juan 
Fernandez is supposed to be the island of Robin- 
son Crusoe, whose story is generally thought 
to be founded on that of Alexander Selkirk, 


a seaman, left on this island by a Buccaneer — 


ship. 

Massafuera forms a triangle of seven or eight 
leagues in circumference ; it is very mountainous, 
and generally covered with wood, and well water- 
ed. It has also anchorage all round, but no shel- 
ter, the shores being composed of large rocks, on 
which the surf breaks with such violence, parti- 
cularly on the north and east sides, that landing 
and watering are difficule. ‘The east side has the 
most pleasant appearance, having many verdant 
vallies, with each its rivulet, and some cascades 
falling into the sea. On this side is a small bay, 
called Enderby’s Cove, where landing is sate with 
the wind from ‘S.W. to W.N.W. but the S.E. 
blows right in. This is also the only spot of the 
island where a boat can be hauled on shore with- 
out risk. As the island is uninhabited, the only 

° 4 208 refresh- 
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refreshment it affords are wild goats, fish, and: 
sea birds. The shores are covered with seals. 

The isles of St. Ambrose ard St. Felix, 200 
leagues from the coast of Chili, are each five or 
‘six miles in circuit, and one league and a half 
’ from each other. St. Ambrose is a broken rock, 
with no other soil than a thin layer of sand, pro- 
ducing only a plant resembling the nettle, 
without fresh water, and beaten by ‘a surf that 
tenders landing difficult. Volcanic appearances 
are observed on it. St. Felix is entirely inacces- 
sible. The only animals are seals and sea birds, 
Latitude of St. Ambrose 26° 17! S. 79° 9 W. 

‘Curprrrton Island is a great rock in 10° 27) N, 
109° 18’ W. ; 

Cocos Island is about twelve miles in circuit, 
elevated and of a broken appearance, but en- 
tirely covered with wood ; the cocoa-palm being 
predominant, has given its name to the island. 
The cotton tree is also found here, and the man- 
grove covers the shores. Many streams of water 
fall in cascades over precipices into the sea., Fish is~ 
in great abundance as well as the land crab. The 
rise of tide is sixteen to eighteen feet, and the 
ebb runs four or five miles an hour to the east. 

On the north end is Wafer Harbour, nearly 
Jand locked, and which receives a fine stream issu- 
ing from a lake a mile from the shore and running 
through a pleasant valley. Lat. 5° 27’ N. 87° 
4s! W. ; “ 

' The Gaxapacos Islands are a group of thirteen 
or fourteen, 120 leagues distant from the coast of 
‘Quito. 
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Quito. Nine of them are of considerable size, 
the largest, named by the English Albemarle Island, 
being twenty leagi;es long and fifteen broad. They 
are generally well yooded aid have a good soil, but 
are nearly devoid of fresh water, the greatest quan- 
tity being on the island named James, and is not 
more than sufficient to supply the wants ofa single 
ship. ‘The principal tree is the prickly pear,’. 

_which grows to the height of fifty feet and three 
feet girth. In the sands of the island are found 
small topazes, and volcanic appearances are ob- 
served. The climate is considered fine. AmOnE 
the birds are great numbers of teal, 

Opposite the coast of Mexico are some islands to 
which Captain Colnett gave the general name of 
Revitiacicepo, after a viceroy of Mexico ; their 
names are Santa Rosa, Soccoro, St. Berto, and 
Rocca Partida. ; 

Soccoro, the most considerable, is ninety leagues 
W.S.W. of Cape Corientes ; it is eight leagues long 
and three broad, forming a vast mountain, visi- 
ble thirty leagues. No running water was found 
on it, but it abounds in antiscorbutic plants, par- 
ticularly the prickly pear, which Captain Colnett 
recommends to be bruised and applied to the parts 
affected by the scurvy. _ Lat. 18° 48! N. 110° 
10° W. 7 

The other islands have nothing worthy of notice. 
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Tue Ferra Islands are a cluster of twenty-two, 
between the latitudes 61° 15’, and 62° 21’ N,, 
one hundred and twenty-seven leagues from the 
coast of Norway, and sixty-seven leagues from the 
Zetland Isles. They occupy a space of sixty-seven 
miles north and south, and forty-five miles east 
‘and west. Their name is thought to be derived 
either from fer, a sheep, and @, an island, from 
the number of these animals found on them by 
the first settlers, and which had been introduced 
by the Norwegian pirates, who first discovered the 
islands and made them their rendezvous; or from . 
Jier, feathers, the feathers of sea birds forming a 
staple article of their riches; or finally from fier, 
for distant, as relative to their position with respect 
to Norway: . 

These islands are all vast mountains of rock, 
generally rising in. conical or angular summits of 
one to.two thousand feet clevation, and the coasts 
presenting perpendicular rocky cliffs of two to 
three hundred feet height. The grand formation 
is trap, with jéltspar, glimmer, and grains of 
zeolite: the only volcanic appearances are in 
basaltic columns, which corer considerable spaces. ~ 
Many confused heaps of loose stones, and vast 
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masses of rock, scattered on the sides of the hills, 
seem to denote somg great convulsion, by which 
also it would appear}that many of the islands have 
been torn to picceg. The shores offer numerous 
deep caverns, the resort of seals. The mountains 
are only separated by very narrow glens, through: 
which run rivulets and brooks, many of whicly 
form cascades, and are useful in turning corn 
mills. There are also some fresh water lakes, in 
which are trout and eels; and some warm springs. 

‘The quantity of arable land is very small, the 
soil over the bed of rock being in general not 
more than a foot or two deep. Barley and ryé 
are the only cultivated grains, and carrots and 
potatoes the only vegetables, The islands havé » 
no trees, though from the veins of soil they pos- 
sess, and’ from the trunks of juniper trees found 
in the soil, it would appear that they were not 
formerly without wood. Copper ore has been 
found, with particles of gold, but too poor to pay 
the expense of working. 

The climate, though very foggy, is not un- 
healthy.” The summers are generally wet; the 
winters stormy but not cold, the lakes or brooks 
seldom freezing to any thickness, but snow falls 
in vast quantity. The aurora borealis is common 
in winter, and. is even seen sometimes in August. 
The shores are tremendously beaten by the At- 
lantie waves, and the currents rush through the 
sounds and straits with great violence, forming 
whirlpoo!s almost equal to those of the coast of 
Norway, one of which has the name of Maelstrom. 

The 
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The islands are deeply indented by inlets form-- 
ing eight good harbours in winter, and they have 
besides many roads named su:.:mer haibours. 

The wild animals are only “ats and mice; the 
domestic ones horned cattle, sheep, horses, and a 
few hogs, dogs, and cats. The amphibious animals 
are the walrus, and several species of the seal. 
Among the aquatic birds are many kinds of ducks, 
particularly the eider; the auk, the puttin, penguin, 
diver, fulmer, sheer-water, gannet, gulls, petrel, &c. 
The only land birds of any consideration are the 
quail and wild pigeon. Domestic fowls are com- 
mon, but there are no turkies, ‘ ; 

The population in 1782 was 4409 souls. The 
principal industrial pursuits are, cutting turf for 
fuel, agriculture, rearing cattle and sheep, manufac- 
turing the wool of the latter into coarse cloths or 
knit jackets and stockings, to dye which they make 
use of lichens, with which the islands abound. 
They are also employed in catching sea birds both 
for their flesh and feathers, the former forming a 
good portion of their food, fresh or dried ; and in 
hunting the seal for its skin and oil. The fishery, 
which was formerly considerable, is now reduced 
to barely sufficicnt for the consumption of the in- 
habitants, the fish having forsaken these coasts ; 
the principal kinds are hollibut, cod, haddock, | 
and sey (gadus virens). Shoals of small whales, of 
100 to 1000, arrive periodically, and a great num- 
ber are killed for their oil as well as for food. ‘The 
nett revenue from the islands paid to Denmark, is 
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$172 rixdollars. For the commerce, sce vol. i. 
page 365. , 3 

The seventeen inhabited islands are : 

1. Fugle (Bird Island), north-eastern, is eight 
miles in circuit, has some spots of ground pro- 
ducing corn, and two villages. 

2. Swince (Hog Island), larger than Fugle, is 
corzpused of two hills, and nearly divided by a 
great bay on the east, and another on the west; 
one village. 

3: Viderce, threesleagues long and one broad ; 
on the east side is a cavern penetrating quite 
through the island, three hundred feet long, and 
by which a boat may pass as under the arch of a 
bridge ; two villages. 

4. Bordce is four leagues long and three broad, 
is intersected by two inlets dividing it into four 
peninsulas; it has a good winter port named 
Klaksund, on the north-west, and seven villages, 

5, Kune, eight miles long and two broad, is 
one steep conical hill; three villages. : 

6. Kelgce, nine miles Jong, and one broad ; four 
villages. 

7. Osterce, twenty miles long and ten broad, 
has the highest hills among the group, is indented 
by five sounds, and has the good winter harbour 
of Kongshaven on the south-west ; it has two small 
fresh-water lakes and many basaltic columns. It 
contains seven churches and twenty villages or 
farms. Two. singtlar rocking stones are seen 
in the sea near the island. Their length is 
twenty-four feet and breadth eighteen, even 

when 
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when the sea is perfectly calm, they have a sensi- 

ble vibratory motion, and in storms move back-. 
wards and forwards several inches with a creaking - 
noise: this effect is probably produced by their 

remaining suspended on the summits of other 

rocks after the clay on which they formerly rested 

had been washed away. i 

8. Stromee, the largest of the islands, is twenty- 
seven miles long and seven broad. It has one 
town and twenty villages and farms. The former, 
named Thorshaven, is the only one of the islands, 
and is on the south-east side of the island. It is 
the seat of government and the centre of trade. 
It consists of one hundred wooden houses, with 
the same number of families, of whom one half 
are fishermen, servants, or paupers. There is a 
Jatin school, and a wooden church covered with 
slate. ‘The defences are a small fort, and garrison 
of thirty-six men. At Kirkeboe, a village on the 
south end of the island, is the only stone church; 
and here was the ancient seat. of the popish 
bishops. Westmanhamen, on the west side of the 
island, is the best harbour of the group. 

9. Nolsce (Needle Island) has its name from a 
perforated hill resembling the eye of a needle. It 
is five miles and a half long and one mile broad, 
contains copper ore mixed with gold, one vil- 
lage. . 

40,—11. Hester, and Kolter, are little islands, 
with a single farm each. : ; 

12. Vaagoe, has two lakes of fresh water, one of 

which 
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which is three miles long and half a mile broad ; 
they abound in large trout; three villages. 

13. Mygenoes, the western island, is small and 
of difficult access, so that it is only visited twice 
a year by the clergyman; one village. West 
of this island is a great rock of basaltic columns, 
the only resort amongst the islands of the Soland 
goose. It pastures sheep and oxen, whose’flesh is 

_the most esteemed of the islands. ; 

14, Sandce, is thirteen miles long and one mile 
and a half broad; it has three lakes, and five vil- 
lages. It is one of the most fertile, producing ex- 
cellent potatoes. 

15. Skuce, a small island, is celebrated in the 

annals of the islands for containing the tomb of 
their hero Sigismund Bristesen. 

16. The Great Dimon is almost entirely inac- 
cessible, and its inhabitants of one family, having 
no place to haul up a boat, have no communication 
with the other islands, unless when the people of 
the latter visit them; and the clergyman who visits 
the island only every summer, is obliged to be 
hoisted up by a rope. This island, as well as its 
neighbour the Little Dimon, is the grand resort of 
sea fowls, : 

17. Suderex, the southernmost of the group, is 
seventeen miles long and five miles broad ; has six 
churches and ten villages. It has many spaces 
covered with basaltic columns. This island has 
two good winter harbours. ; 

The Monk is a great lump of rock south of Su- 

. deree, 
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derce, surrounded by sunken rocks, among which 
the currents are violent and dangerous. 





a 


DETACHED ROCKS, ISLANDS, AND SHOALS, IN 
THE NORTH- ATLANTIC, 


Rockal, N'W. of Ireland, resembles a haycock, _ 
lat. 57° 39’ ; long. 13° 30' W. 

Lion’s Bank: 56° 40’ ; 17° 45’ W. 

Atkin’s Rock, 55° 15’; 112.15’ W. 

* St. Paul de Pinedo, or St. Pedro, a heap of 
tugged rocks, without verdure, and whitened by 
birds’ dung, without either good anchorage or 
landing, lat. 0° 55‘ W.; 29° 14’ W. 

A ledge of rocks sometimes mistaken for the 
Bermudas, lat. 32° 35! ; 57° 38". 

‘The Bermupas sland were first discovered by 
John Bermudas, a Spaniard, in 1557, but were 
neglected until 1609, when Sir George Sommers 
was wrecked on them, whence they are sometimes 
called the Sommer or Summer Islands. “They con- 
sist of four principal islands, occupying a space of 
seven leagues from east to west, and three in 
breadth, containing about 20,000 acres of land; 
they are surrounded by reefs, which make them of 
dangerous approach, particularly on the N.W. 
where the reefs run off some leagues. 

The climate is that of perpetual spring, but hur- 
ricanes are also frequently experienced, whence 
Shakspeare gives them the title of the “ vered.” 

The 
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The soil is not fertile, but is covered with ce- 
dar trees, proper fot the construction of sloops of 
war; the only cultivation is a small quantity of 
cotton, the inhabitants chiefly gaining a livelihood 
by the sea, and particularly by going to Turks 
Islands, Bahamas, to collect salt. The main 
Island is thirty-six miles long, and one to two broad, 
shaped like a fish-hook. 

On St. George’s Island is the chief settle- 
ment, containing 500 houses built of a soft stone, 
which is sawed like¢imber, but when washed with 
lime becomes hard. ‘These stones are sent to the 
West Indies for filtering water. The harbour of 
St. George can only receive twenty-gun ships ; the 
rise of tide is six feet. 

St, David’s Island supplies St. George with pro- 
visions. The fourth island of any size’is named 
Somerset, besides which, there are reckoned near 
400 spots of sand and rocks. ; 

Murray’s Anchorage, though exposed from N.E. 
to N.W. is the only port that admits a line-of-battle 
ship through a dangerous and narrow channel in 
the reef.” Ships of war are watered from a cistern 
which receives the rain water in Tobacco Bay. 

A considerable number of sloops and schooners 
are built here of the cedar of the islands, and ém. 
ployed in the trade between the West Indies and 
North America. The population is about 5,000 
whites, and nearly the same number of blacks. 

The custom-housé returns of imports from this 
island to England, and exports, were,— 

Imports. 
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Imports. ’ Exports. 
1809...-.. £11,648 « teen £34,279 
1810 ....6.6 1,137 ....-- 36,613 


© The only export of the island produce is cotton 5 
in 1809, 21,656 Ibs. ; and in 1810, 9,000 lbs. 

The government is similar to the West India 
Islands. 


—_— 


AZORES. © 


The Azores, or WESTERN ISLANDS, are nine in 
number, and derive the former general name from 
thenumber of falcons observed on them by the 
first discoverers. They are situated between the 
latitude 39° 30’ and 87° O'N., and long. 25° 0" 
and 31° 30’ W. and distant 257 leagues from 
Cape St. Vincent, Portugal. These islands rise 
from the ocean in rugged precipices, which appa- 
rently owe their origin to volcanic eruptions. The 
acclivities, in proportion to their distance from the 
sea, increase in magnitude and elevation, and in 
many instances rise in enormous piles, covered 
with naked cliffs, except where the sides are spa- 
ringly shagged with stunted trees and brushwood. 

Their climate is temperate and healthy, though 
storms and heavy rains are frequent ; but it never 
freezes ; and the summit of Pico alone retains the 
snow in winter. In the vallies and plains the maxi- 
mum of the thermometer is 80° and the mini- 
mum 50°. : 

The general productions of the islands are cof- 
fee, tobacco, corn, wine, fruits, and most European 

‘vegetables. 


4 
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vegetables, The woods and high lands abound in 
birds of various kids, and the coasts are well stp- 
plied with fish. ‘They have no Venomous reptiles. 

These islands were discovered by the Portu- 
gucse in 1431, in which year Gonzales Velho 
Cabral visited St. Mary’s and formed a colony on 
it the next year. ‘The other islands were discovered 
successively till 1450. ‘They are governed by a 
commandant-general, whose office lasts but three 
years, and whose seat of government is at Angra. 
Each island is subosdinately governed by a capitan - 
mor, anda judge. The clergy have at their head 
the Bishop of Angra, the only one in the islands. 

' St. Michael and Tercera possess the principal 
commerce of the islands, eighty to a hundred vessels 

‘sailing from them annually to Lisbon and Madeira 
with corn, St. George and Gratiosa aiso export 

.some cheese and butter ; and most of the islands 
afford wine to English and North American vessels. 
The imports are manufactures from. Great Britain 
to the value of £30,000. From the United States, 
rice, pitch, tar, lumber, staves, iron, fish, and East 
India goods, in return for wine. A vessel also oc- 
casionally takes a cargo of wine to Russia, and 
brings back flax and iron. 

Corvo, the N.W. and smallest, being four 
leagues in circuit, has its name trom the number 
of crows observed on it by the first discoverers. It 
produces some wheat but no wine, and its only ex- 
port is small quantities of salt pork. Many of the 
geographers of the sixteenth century drew their 

VOL. Iv. 25 first 
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first meridian through this island, because at this. 
time the compass had no variation here. . 

Fores, so named from its abounding in flowers 
when discovered, exports some wheat and salt 
pork, has no wine. It is thirty rhiles long and nine 
broad ; the chief place is Santa Cruz. 

Fayat,. named from the plant Myrica Faya 
growing on it in great abundance, is sine leagues 
long and four leagues broad; it is mountainous, 
and near the centre is a volcano. The principal 
place is Villa Horta on the S.W. side, and on the 
Bay of Puerto Pierra, in which one or two vessels 
may find good shelter, and small vessels. are 
sometimes hove down here. There is a castle 

-on each point of the bay, united by a stone-wall, 
both of which command the road and town. The. 
garrison, in 1775, consisted of a hundred men. 

The island does not in reality produce wine 
enough for its own consumption, but the wine of” 
Pico being brought to Villa de Horta to be ex- 
ported, receives the name of Fayal wine. 

This island was given by Alphonso King of, 
Portugal to his sister the Duchess of Burgundy, 
who in 1466 transferred it to Job Van Hunter 
and Martin Behem, who first colonized it with a 
few families from the Low Countries, whence, in 
the old charts, the whole group received the name 
of the Flemish Islands. 

Pico, distant from the S.E. side of Fayal three 
leagues, is one vast mountain, thirty miles long 
and ten broad. Its sides are not very steep nor 
rugged, and it terminates in a small cone, so re- 

. 4 se gular, 
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gular, as to have the appearance of being artificial. 
Its elevation ‘is 2,7@0 yards. It produces no corn, 
but from sixteen to 24,000 pipes of wine an- 
nually, most of which is exported to the West In- 
dies and North America. In 1775 the pipe sold 
for 4to £5. Villa de Laguna is the principal place, 
and on the N.E. side is the town of St. Sebastian. 
Sr. Gror@r, N.E. of Fayal, is high, ten leagues 
long and two broad, produces a good deal of corn 
and some wine, and has very large cedar trees. 
Gratiosa, N.E. af St. George, ten miles long and 
eight broad, also producing corn and wine. . Villa. 
. de Praya chief’ place. ‘ 
Tercena, so called from being the third island 
in order of discovery by the Portuguese, is the 
second largest of the group, being sixteen leagues in 
circuit. Its principal production is wheat, of which 
it exports a considerable quantity to Lisbon, besides 
about ten to 15,000 boxes of oranges and lemons. 
On the S.E. is the town of Angra, the residence 
of the Governor and Bishop of the Azores ; it is 
built on a bay formed by two promontories pro- 
jecting irfto the sea, like the horns of a half-moon, on 
each of which is a castle whose fires cross, and on the 
western promontory are two hills called the Brasils, 
which cause it to make like an island, coming from 
sea. ‘The bay is open from south to east by the 
north, and is.an unsafe anchorage. The town 
contained 10,000 inhabitants in 1778. - Tercera 
has tworother towns, viz. St. Sebastian and Villa 
Praya; the latter, situate~on a fine bay, has 3,000 
inhabitants. 
2Ene “Sr. 
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Sr. Micnact, eightcen leagues long, and two 
to five leagues broad, though ‘overed with moun- 
tains, is one of the most fertile of the group, 
producing chiefly wheat and flax. It has a vol- 
cano and many mineral springs. It exports a 
.considerable quantity of wheat to Lisbon and 
Madeira, besides about 80,000 boxes of oranges 
and lemons. It is the property of # Portuguese 
nobleman, to whom it is said to afford 40, 000 
cruzadoes of rent. 

Punta del Gada, on the S.E,, is the chief town, 
containing 12,000 inhabitants. It is built on the 
shore of a cove, behind which rise cénical hills, 
It is protected by the castle of St. Blas, the prin- 
cipal fortification of the island, which mounts 
-twenty-four old iron guns. ‘The other towns are. 
Valla Franca, on the north, and Ribeira Grande, 
also on the north, with 10,000: inhabitants. Its 
road is very bad, being iiilcd with shoals, but east 
of it is the little secure port of Formosa. The 
military force of the island is 200 regulars, and 
five or 6,000 peasant amilitia. i ites 22 

Sr. Mary, the S.E. island, is twelve’miles in 
circumference. It is so surrounded with rocks 
as to be nearly inaccessible. It produces a cons 
siddrable quantity of wheat. 

The For migas, or Ants, a ledge of rocks, S.E. 
by E. fifteen leagues from Pante. del Gada, in St. 
Miehael’s, so named from the continual motion of 
the sea round them, which produces extreme high 
breakers.. One mile N.W. is another cluster of 

rocks, 
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rocks, and ae eight leagues further west- 
ward. 

The Sadana of the Azores is vanoudly 
estimated. In 1778, the Duc de Chatelet gave - 
it as follows: Corvo, 500; Flores, 2,500; Fayal, 
4,000 ; Pico, 28,000; St. George, 30,000; Gra- 
tiosa, 4,000; St. Michael, 40,000; St. Mary, 
6,000. In"1775, Capt. Cook gave the population 
of Terceira 20,000. Recent accounts, however, 
ma'se the population of St. Michael 80,000, and 
the total population of the islands 210,000, 





MADEIRAS. 


The Maprra islands are two in number, Ma-« 
deira Proper, and Porto Santo. ‘Theyare situated 
between lat. 32° 22' and 33° 10' N. and lon. 
17° 30' and 16° 20' W. and 150 leagues from 
Cape Blanco in Africa. 

Madeira is sixty miles long and twenty broad, 
containing 407 square miles or 260,480 square 
acres. “It is one immense mountain, at the sum 
mit of which is an excavation, supposed to be the 
crater of au ancient volcano, but which is now 
covered with grass. The quantity of lava and 
other volcanic matters found on the island.are, 
however, a sufficient proof of the former existence 
of subterranean fires. 

The various branches of this great mountain 
are separated by narrow glens, the sides of which 
are very thinly covered with soil, but are never- 

2E3 thei 
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theless highly cultivated. Many of them have 
neat villages and hamlets, andéall possess rivulets _ 
of fine water. 

The climate is mild and temperate, and usually 
recommended to pulmonary patients. The dif. 
ferent. clevations, however, afford every variety 
of temperature, from the scorching heat of the 
torrid zone, to the moderate cold of middle 
Europe. In January the summit of the moun- 
tain is usually covered with snow, while at Funchal 
the thermometer is at sixty-four, The minimum is 
not lower than fifty-five; the maximum (except 
with a S.E. wind, when it rises at times to ninety; 
five) does not exceed seventy-six. 

The riches of Madeira consist solely in its 
vineyards, which are enclosed with hedges of the 
prickly pear, wild rose bushes, myrtle, and pome- 
granate. The white grape is the most generally 
cultivated, but there is also a red grape which 
gives a white wine, called batardo, and another 
white grape which produces a reddish wine, cal- 
led tinfo, known in the English market by the 
name of London particular. ; , 

The quantity of wine produced annually, is 
estimated at an average of 25,000 pipes, of 120 
gallons each, of which 15,000 are exported, viz. 
to England 4,500: to the East Indies 5,500: to 
the West Indies 3,000: to the United States, &c. 
2,000. The remaining 10,000 pipes are consumed 
in theisland. About 500 pipes of a sweet wine, 
‘called malmsey, is also made. The price of wine 
on the island has been gradually increasing for _ 
: > “© several 
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several years. ._In 1790 the first quality of the 
dry wine sold for £32. In 1804 it was risen to 
£45. In the former year a pipe of malmsey 
sold for £60. ; as 
The vegetable productions of the island, be- 
sides vines, are the eddoe root, on which the 
poor class chiefly subsist, and the leaves of which 
are given as food to the hogs. Sweet potatoes 
are another article of common food, as well as 
chesnuts, which are planted in the high parts of 
the island, unfit far vines. Wheat and barley are 
sown in the vineyards, where the vines are nearly 
worn out; but the whole produce of these grains 
does not exceed three months consumption, the 
deficiency being made up from the Azores, and. 
North and South America. Sugar cane is also 
_cultivated on the island, from whence it was first 
carried to America. ‘The island also produces the 
mastic tree, and other gums, together with the 
cinnamon, cedar, &c. The gardens produce most 
of the European fruits, as well as some of the 
tropics, such as the plantain, guava, &c. 
‘Common domestic animals are in sufficient - 
abundance; but the only wild animal is the rab- 
bit, and the only reptile the lizard. The custom 
of turning the hogs into the woods to seek their 
food, has produced a half-wild breed, which are 
hunted with dogs. 
The population of the island is from 80,000* 
io 90,000. The «military force in 1790 consisted 
Qn h sof 
L * 829 0 Barrow—90,Q60 Macartney, 1791. 
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of 150 infantry of the line, 150 artillery, 2,000 
regular militia, cloathed, armed, ‘and exercised, 
and 10,000 ‘irregular militia) ‘The island is di- 
vided into two captaincries, named Machico and 
Funchal. 

The English have twenty commercial houses 
at Madcira, whose reunion forms the British fac- 
tory, and who almost monopolize the trade of the 
island. The exports, besides wine, are insignifi- 

_cant, consisting of some wood, mastic, and: 
other gums, honey, wax, and orchilla. The 
whole value of exports is estimated at £500,000, 
of which England and her colonies take £400,000, 
the United States £90,000, and Portugal only 
£10,000. : 

‘The imports are from England, manufactures : 
‘for £300,000 ; from the [inited States, lumber, 
corn, &c. for "£100,000; and about the same ~ 
value from Portugal, the Brasils, and Azores, 
so that the imports and exports balance each 
other. : 

The revenue consists of one-tenth of the pro- 
duce of the vineyards, and a duty of ten per 
cent. on imports, and eleven per cent. on exports, 
producing together about £100,000, the annual 
expenses being about £70,000; a nett revenue 
cousequently remains to the crown of £30,000, 
but some years this sum is said to be reduced to ~ 
one-third. 

Funchal, the only town bE the island, is situated 
on the south coast, on a large open bay, which 
at no season aftords convenient anchorage, ‘and 1x 

-extfemeis 
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extremely dangerous in the winter, when heavy 
gales from the §.W. are common. The beach is 
composed of large burnt stones, rounded by the 
action of the sea, and has often a surf on it that 
renders landing impossible, yet it is the most ac- 
cessible part of’ the island. 

The town extends three-quarters of a mile along 
the beach, and about half a mile inland ; its streets 
are narrow and crooked, paved with the stones from 
the beach, or with large masses of rugged lava, 
disagreeable to the feet. Several small streams 
descending from the mountains run through the 
town into the bay, but as the inhabitants throw 
all their ordure into -them, they add little to the 
cleanliness of the streets.. The population is from 
twelve to 15,000. 

Funchal is defended by four forts, viz. 1. St. 
Jago, at the east extremity of the bay, immedi- 
ately under asteep hill; 2. St. Lorenzo, in which 
is the government-house; 8, Peak Castle, on a 
hill N.W. of the town, halfa mile from the shore, 
and of difficult access on the south, but command- 
ed by arfother hill; this is, however, the chief 
fortification, the walls being very high, but with- 
out a ditch, and not mounting above twelve guns; ‘ 
4. the Loo Rock, on which is a fort with nume- 
rous cannon, en barbette, and surrounded by a 
weak parapet. “This rock, the name of which is 
properly Ilheo, the Island, is distant from-a rocky 
point of the bay #20 fathoms, and this narrow 
channel is 768 fathoms decp; the small craft belong- 
ing to the island, in winter lay under this rock, with 

a rope 
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a rope fast to it, but on the first appearance of 
bad weather the people quit’ them and leave 
them to their fate. Two hundred paces west of 
the town is a work one hundred paces long with 
three small bastions and a redoubt towards 
the sea, washed by the waves. The beach is. 
also defended by a long low wall with cannon 
at intervals, but which could be of very little ef- 
fect in preventing the landing of troops, did not 
the surf’ assist it. 

"Besides Funchal, the only Janding places on the 
island are Santa Cruz, on the S.E., and Machico, 
on the N.W., at both of which small craft load 
wine. So , 

The chief headlands of the island are Point 
Lorenzo, N.E.; off it are several rocks above wa- 
ter; Point Parga, S.W.; Point de Sol, three 
Jeagues, and a half west of Funchal, named from 
its being painted with beautiful rainbows in wes- 
terly gales and stormy weather: it is a majestic 
perpendicular cliff: : 

Porro Sawro, the lesser of the Madeira islands, 
forms in several peaked hills, and is fifteen thiles in 
cirguit; its distance from Madeira is fourteen leagues 
N.E. On the S.W. isa bay sheltered from all 
winds but S.W. to W., and within it is a Rarbour 
landlocked. | Water is procured at this island with 
‘less difficulty than at Madeira, and provisions are 
plenty. Population, 5 or 6,000. It exports some 
alragons’ blood, honey, wax, and silk. 

The Dezerras are three. small rocky islets, 
seven leagues S. by E, from the N.E. point of 

- Madeira, 
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Madeira. The channel between these islands and 
Madeira is clear, and has thirty to forty fathoms ; 
except on a small bank near the middle, on which 
is but eight fathoms. There are also clear chan- 
nels between the different islands of the Dezertas. 
The Satvaces are a group of rocky islands be- 
tween Madeira and the Canaries: The northern- 
. most, named Isle Grande, is high and barren, with , 
some. trees at each end. It*is about one mile 
in circumference. ‘The §.W. rocks are called the 
Great and Little Piton, and are three leagues dis- 
tant from Isle Grande, but a rocky bank, called 
the Ledge, unites them. 





CANARIES. 


The Canary Islands are eleven in number, 
seven of which only are of any size. ‘The climate 
is temperate and healthy, but differs in the differ- 

‘ent islands according to their elevation and situ- 
ation with respect to the prevailing winds, which 
are north and N.E. ° The rains sometimes begin 
to sards the end of November, but generally later, 
aad last till March. This season is called winter 
by the islanders, although it very seldom freezes, 
and snow only falls on the mountains: on the 
Peak of Teneriffe it remains unthawed from Novem- 
ber to June. ‘The rains often cause great damage, 
descending in torrents from the mountains, they 
carry with them a considerable part of the vege. 
table earth that covers their sides. Nevertheless, 

without 
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without these rains, the islands would be totally 
sterile, for few of them have any constant streams. 
Jn the plains, the maximum of the thermometer 
is generally 80°, and the minimum 60°. The 
general productions of the island are barley, rye, 
Indian corn, potatocs, calayances, peas, for the 
consumption of the inhabitants; lupins, peas, 
lentils, beans, anda little oats, for the cattle. 
The fruits are figs,solives, dates, and grapes. In 
the gardens, oranges, lemons, peaches, almonds, 
bananas, papas, apples, pears,, cherries, prunes, 
quinces, apricots, and pomegranates. The cotton 
trees of the islands are superb, but neglected by 
the inhabitants. The sugar-cane also thrives ex- 
ceedingly, but is little attended to,.and the pro- 
duce is consumed in the islands. The culinary 
vegetables cultivated are sweet potatoes, yams, 
, cauliflowers, onions, of which a quantity is ex. . 

ported to America, calabashes, water melons, 
spinach, strawberries, lettuces, chicory, ra- 
dishes, turnips, beet-root, carrots, ” cresses, pim- . 
pernella, artichokes, pimenta, absynth, parsley, 
and celery. ° 

The wild animals found on the islands are deer 

-of different species, hares, rabbits, rats and mice, 

wild goats and cats; formerly they had wild asses 
and dogs, but their races are extinct. The do- 
mestic animals are horses, asses, mules, oxen, 
hogs, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. 

The birds amount to sixty-four species, amongst 
which are the pheasant, bustard, woodcock, suipe, 
red legged partridge, quail, pigeon, dove, &c. 

The 
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The fishery on the coasts of the islands is by 
no means productive. In spring, however, mack- 
arel arrive in large shoals, when a profitable fishery 
is carried on. 

' ‘The Cananiss were first occupied by Europeans 

in 1402, when John Bethincourt, a Norman, 
made himsclf master of Lancerote, and the other 
islands were successively conquered from the na- 
tives, Teneriffe being the last, which was subdued 
in 1496.. . - 

The population of the islands seems to increase 

-in the usual proportion of civilized apeOnEs as the 
following table shews. 
1678 ........ 105,637 
1745 ......+, 186,192 
1768 ........ 156,000 
1794 6.66642 174,000 * 

The islands are governed by a commandant- 
general, who usually resides at Sta. Cruz, Teneriffe. 
He is judge in all military affzirs, but an appeal 
lies from his decision to Madrid; his salary is 
9,000 piastres. The chief’ officers under him are 
an auditor, a king’s lieutenant, a town major, and 
commissary of war. Civil justice is administered 
by the alcades of the Cantons, with an appeal to 
the: superior audience at the Grand Canary. The 
aflairs of religion are directed by a bishop, who 

: also 


* According to Monsieur’ Le Dru. 169,500 according to Lord Macartney ; 
but the first appears the most correct. In 1803, St Vixceht estimates tem 
at only 157,699. The population of eac islaud will be found ia ite uar- 
ticular description 
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also resides on that island, where is an office of 
inquisition. The islands are considered as im- 
mediately dependent on the province of Anda-- 
lusia. Those of Canary, Teneriffe, and Palma, 
are reputed royal domains; the property of the 
others has been alienated. © 

The price of provisions in all the islands is re- 


gulated annually-by commissioners ; the following 


was the tarif for 1194 aa 
nh 20 

Olive oil, per bottle 1 8 Salt eis oe es ‘Ib. 0 4 

Candles,.. per Jb.0 6 White bread ....0 0 

04 

1 


ale 


Vermicelli ......0-72 Salt cod ...... 

Rice ...........0 8 Salt herrings, 4for 0 
Cheese,home madeO 52.. Apples... per 1b.0 1 
Butter....3...0.1 3 Oranges, 5 for..0 04 
Ham ..........0 6. Beef & mutton oe abe 


z 


| Salt beef......+.0 35 : 


: The chief food of the common class is potatoes 
and other vegetables, and salt fish, the produce 
of the fishery carried on by the Canarians on the | 
opposite coasts of Africa. This fishery employs _ 


* twenty-five to thirty brigantines of about thirty 


ons 


tons each, chiefly from the Grand Canary, who 
make seven or eight trips a year, each trip pro- 
ducing 18 to 20,000 lbs. of fish, which at six quar- 
ters the lb. of 28 0z. amounts to 1,000 piastres. 
To the constant use of this fish, which is badly 
cured, is ascribed the cutaneous aise to which 


,,. the Canarians are subject. . * 


The productions of the islands for commerce 
. are, 
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are, Lst. Wine, of which it is estimated that about 
40,000 pipes are made annually,- that. is, 20,000 
pipes in the island of Teneriffe, and an equal. 
quantity in the other islands collectively : of this 
quantity, 20,000 are usually exported, either in. 
its original state, or made into brandy. This- 
wine, named in the islands Vidonia, is dry and 
strong, but much inferior to the wine of Madeira, 
- and its price is also much less, being in 1776, 
£12, and in 1804, £20 the pipe. A very rich 
. wine was formerly made here, called by the French 
Vin de Malvoisie, (corrupted by the English to 
Malmsey), ‘from Napoli de Malyasia, a town of 
the Morea, celebrated for its luscious wines. There 
is little or none of this wine now made.-’ The 
brandy is chiefly exported to the Spanish West- 
Indies ; it takes five pipes of wine to make one of 

brandy. + 
The island of Teneriffe possesses the iiaeipal 
commerce of the Canaries, and its ports are al- 
most the only 8nes frequented by foreign vessels, 
viz. English, American, French, -Danes, Ham- 
burgers,‘ and Dutch; but the English possess by 
far the greatest share of the trade, and have the 
most extensive commercial connections in the is- 
land. England sends to the island woollen and 
cotton manufactures, hardware, hats, leather, soap . 
aud candles; France, camblets, lawns, silks, and 
some wine; the Nozth of Europe, iron, her- 
rings, and fish oi}; the United States, wheat, 
wax, salt beef, and staves. The imports from 
Spain 
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Spain are’ confined to some woollen cloths, hats, 
and olive oil. ; 

Orchilla, used in dying violet, is collected on 
the rocks, particularly. of Tencriffe; it was formerly 
a considerable branch of export, and is collected 
on account of the king, who pays about seven 
piastres and a half the 100 cwt..and formerly re- 
sold it for eighty-eight, when peeled and dried. 
But the English, who chiefly made use of it, hav- 
ing found cheaper substitutes, its price has de- 
ereased the half. . 

The other exports are a small quantity of figs, 

. raisins, oranges, and calavances, some silk stock- 

ings and gloves manufactured at Teneriffe, soda 
from Fortaventura and Lancerota, a little cotton, 
sugar, honey, and wax. ; 

The islands of’ ‘Tencriff2, Palma, and the Grand 
Canary are the only ones permitted to eran direct 
with the American colonies. 

In 1788, the exports to these colonies were 

Produce of the islands... . £23,800 
Foreign merchandize. ...,. 14,200 





38,000 





Returms.......... 30,800 





The net revenue derived from the islands to 
the crown, (after paying all expenses) does not ex- 
ceed £60,000. 
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Trwerirre, the first of the Canaries in conse- 
quence, though not in size, is nearly of’ a trian- 
gular shape, being seventy miles long N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. and twenty-two broad E. and W., contain- 
ing 1540 square thiles, or 985,600 acres. Its name 
is a corruption of the word thenariff2, which, in the 

_Janguage of the ancient natives of the island, sig- 
nified white mountain, from its peak being capped _ 
with snow the greatest part of the year, and for ’ 

. the same reason it received the name of Nivaria - 
from the ancients, : aes 

-The climate of Teneriffe is healthy; on the east 

‘side land and sea breezes are tolerably regular; 
but on the south-west side, calms and light south- 
west winds are frequent. 6 seattle # 
' The south-west side of the island is in general 
barren and thinly inhabited, while the north and 
east coasts are fertile and:well peopled. The soil 
of the whole island is entirely composed of’ vol- 
canic substances, in large masses of scoria, in the 
interstices of which grow tufts of aromatic and 
milky plants of the genera of cactus, euphorbia, &c. 
The whole island is furrowed with ravines called 
barancas, which, in the rains, become the channels 
of torrents, and form. numerous picturesque cas- 
cades. Near the middle of the island is the cele- 
brated peak, anciently called the Peak of Teyde, ; 
but which name is almost out of use. It rises ip 
the shape of a sugar-loaf, from a base of five 
leagues in circumference to the height of between’ 
13 and 14,000.feet, and, may be seen forty-three 

VOL, Iv. Q¥ : leagues 


a 
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. leagues at sea. The summit of the peak is a 
volcano, which generally emits smoke, but has 
not erupted since 1706; but the Mount Cahorra, 
one of the inferior peaks which surround the main 
one, threw out flames in 1798: ° 

The Dutch formerly drew their first meridian 
through the peak, it being then aaa the 
highest elevation of the globe. ° 

Besides the vegetable productions common ‘to 
all the islands, Teneriffe produces the tree that 
gives the gum-dragon, and thesnountains are co- 
vered with a species of pine, cypress, cedar, and 
laurels. The only wild animals are deer and goats. 

The population of the island, according to Lord 

‘Macartney, was in 1790, £00,000; but a later 
writer makes it only 67,399 | in 1803, exclusive of 
3,000 monks. ; 

Laguna, the chief tony properly St. Chris 

*topher de Laguna, is. on the east side. of the 
island, and four miles-from the sea. It is situated 
near a small lake, from which it receives its name, 
but which becomes a marsh in the dry season. 
Though the situation of Laguna is low With re- 
spect to the surrounding mountains, it is so much 
elevated above the sea as to render the climate 

' extremely different from that of the coast. The 

Plain of Laguna is the most fertile and best cul- 

tivated tract of the island. ‘The population is 

8,000; and here most of the landed proprietors 

and persons of independent fortune reside. 

Santa Cruz, the most considerable town of the 
island, 
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island, and the residence of the governor, is si- 
tuated on the east side, five leagues from Laguna. 
It is built on a sandy track of land, at the foot of 
a chain of mountains extending from N.E. to S.W. 
It contains four principal streets, large, clean, and 
strait, from north to south, and ten lesser ones 
cutting them at right angles, with 8 or 900 houses, 
mostly of stone, whitewashed, and two stories high; 
the windows furnished with jealousies, instead of 
glass. The population is estimated at 8,000, ex- 
clusive of the garrison and clergy; the former 
consisting of a regiment of the line of 500 men, 
and a company of artillery of 100 men, are dis- 
tributed in thirteen forts and batteries, which form 
a chain the whole length of the bay, within gun- 
shot of each other. ‘The principal of these works 
" js-Fort St. Philip on ihe south, and Passo Alto on 
the north; which is situated at the foot of a moun- 
tain that in sonie places overhangs it; beyond it 
to the south, is a deep ravine runing inland, 
which serves as a natural fossé, and must render 
the approach of an enemy very difficult, if not 
impossible. te 7 a 
The bay is sheltered by the land, from N.N.E, to 
W.N.W., but with the wind from the south it is by 
no means a secure anchorage; and besides, the 
bottom is generally rocky ; so that it is necessary 
to buoy up the cables, to prevent their being cut. 
In order to render landing more easy, a mole has 
been constructed from a projecting rocky point, 
in the angle of which are steps to ascend by. 
. 2xre@ This 
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This mole is defended by a battery of six heavy 
guns on its extremity, which commands the whole 
bay, and the water for shipping is conveyed to it 
by pipes. 

N.S. de Candelaria, four leagies south of Santa 
Cruz, ona sandy bay, is a considerable village, in- 
habited chiefly by fishermen. ; ‘ 

Guimor, a large village, two leagues and a half 
south of Candelaria, and one league from the sea, 

Val de St. André, a small Village of 400 in. 
habitants. ogee - ; ; 

Orotavo, the third town of the island, is situated 
on the north coast, one league from the sea; its 
population is about 5,000, chiefly landed pro-, 
prictors; the country round it is fertile and well 
watered. ; ee : 

The port of Orotavo, properly Puerto’ de la 
Cruz, or de la Paz, is, next to Santa Cruz, the 
most commercial place of the island, and contains 
5,000 inhabitants. The road is entirely open to 
the north and north-west; and as the former is 
the most common wind, it throws a heavy swell in, 
that renders landing very difficult and disag-ecable; 
and the only method of embarking the pipes of 
wine is by rafting them off It is nevertheless a 
tolerably safe road, from May to October ; but in 
the other months, when north-west winds are not 
unfrequent, it is extremely dangerous; and on the 
first appearance of their coming on, ships usually 
put to sea. : > ae 

La Ramala, or St. Jolin de ta Rambla, a village 

; es ee containing 
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vontaining 1,500 inhabitants. Here was formerly 
. made the famous Malmsey wine. eats 
Realejo, one league north of Orotavo, is a village 
‘on the slope of a hill, amidst vineyards. © 
.. Tacaronté, a considerable village, containing 
» 8,500 inhabitants. . * aa wile de 
. Taganana, a village on the north,’ situated 
among the most productive kitchen gardens of. 
~‘the island; 700 inhabitants. 9" 0 
Garrachico, in the seventeenth century,was the 
Principal port of fhe island; but in 1766 an erup- 
tion of the voleano entirely filled up the port with 
" fluid lava,-and obliged the merchants to remove 
to Orotavo and Santa Cruz; at present, the vil- 
lage built on the site where the ships formerly 
“anchored, contains 1,600 inhabitants, 
St. Jago is situated on the summit of high 
mountains that line the coast, and in the, most , 
sterile and volcanic part of the island, 
' The. south-west coast, as we have before ob- 
served, is the most barren of the island, the lavas 
- from the Peak having seemingly most generally 
directed their course to this side, and formed a 
chain of steep mountains, rising abruptly from the 
' sea to the height of half a mile perpendicular. 
Adexa is a ‘small village containing 800 inha- 
bitants, on a bay visited by the small craft of the 
island, to convey away the produce, which is sugar 
andrye, 0 - 
Los Christianos; south of Adexa, on a smalf 
* bay, visited by the island crafts, a! 
The Granp Canary, twelve leagues south-east 
QF 8 Of 
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of Teneriffe, is. nearly round, being about twelve 
leagues Jong and eleven broad; 3 it is the best 
watered and most fertile of the islands, producing 
more corn than necessary for its. consumption, and 
some wine, but which is said to be inferior to that 
of Teneriffe, and is principally converted into 
brandy ; it also affords some silk, and calavances; 
which are imported to Cadiz, sugar of an excellent 
quality, honey, wax, wool, cotton, and a great deal 
of salt. Its population is estimated at 40,000. .. - 

In 1776, the military force 6n this island was 
1,640 persons, distributed ‘in eleven, forts and 
redoubts. 

Palmas, the chief place of this island, is, situated 
on the north-east side; its road is sheltered from 
the north-east by the north-east point of the island;- 
which runs out in a peninsular form, = nee 
several desart rocks off it. 

’ Ferro, Fer, or Hierro, the S.W. of the Cana- 
ries, is six leagues long, and three leagues broad ; 
its coasts are formed of high cliffs, and its moun- 
’ tains are volcanic; it has no r unning stream, and but 
few springs, most of which also fail in summer. Its 
produce is confined to a small quantity of. corn, a 
- considerable quantity of Orchilla, grapes, and figs 

which are made into brandy.’ Thé woods have 
deer, red-legged partridges, bustards, end phea- 
sants. 

The chief exertions of the inhabitants, who 
_ amount to about 4,000, are tirned towards the 
Tearing of cattle. Fogs are very common over this 


‘ island, 
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island, whence it has received the name of Black. 
Island from the people of the others. ; 4 

Louis, XIII, ia order to create a regular uni- 
formity in the French charts, directed that the. 
first meridian should be drawn through this island,, 
and several nations of Europe adopted it, com- 
puting it from Valverde, the chief place, nearly in 
its centre, which is 17° 45’ W. of London. El 
—Golfo, or the Gulf, on the east side, is the prin- 
cipal village. , 

: Gounns is five, leagues distant from the S.W. 
coast of Teneriffe ; it is six leagues long, and its. 
_ medium breadth three leagues ; it is mountainous, 
but with fine vallies, well wooded, and’ producing 
. corn, calavances, and wine, but not sufficient for its 
consumption. Its population 7,000. : 

Palmas,. the chief place, is on the east ide, 
situated on a bay, sheltered from the N.E. by a pro- 
jecting point, and into which fall several rivulets, 

Pauma, the N.W, of the Canaries, is eight leagues 
Jong, and six leagues broad, is very mountainous 
and woody, the interior having many extensive 
voleanées. It is only cultivated near the coast, and 
produces the best wine of the islands, a great 
quantity of almonds, some sugar and silk, and 
corn to serve its inhabitants half the year. It has 
no wild animals. Population 20,000. 

This island is said to be more subject to wester- 
ly winds and rains than any of the others. Santa 
' €ruz, the chief place, is near the muddle of the 
east side, : 

Qa 5° Ramel 
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Ramel road, north of Santa Cruz, is a fine sandy 
bay. iis, ai : 
Fortaventura, is twenty leagues long, and from 
five to two leagues broad, forming two peninsulas 
of nearly equal size. S : a5 
It has no rivulets, and but few springs, but it 
produces more corn than necessary for its con- 
sumption, a little cotton, and some ordinary wine. 
The chief pursuit of the inhabitants is collecting 
and burning the soda, which covers its beaches. 
Population 20,000. oa 
Laneerota, named after its discoverer, is six 
leagues long and four leagues broad. The trees, 
which formerly covered the summits of the hills, 
having been entirely cut down, has almost entirely 
deprived the island of water, there being but one 
running spring on it, which is on the north side. ;- 
» The north coast presents very high and steep 
_cliffs, bordering the sea. = oe 
The vegetable productions of the island, when 
the seasons are favourable as to rain, are more than 
- sufficient for its consumption, and it also produces 
some wine, which is mostly converted into ‘brandy 
for the American market. The population of this 
island, and the small island near it, is estimated at 
9,500. > . ; ee ‘ 
On the S.E. side of the island are two good 
ports within reefs, called Puerto de Naos and Puerto 
Cavallos. The former, which isthe northern, is well 
sheltered from the N.E. and the'reefs breaking off 
the swell, the water is perfectly smooth, and here’ 


yessels in want of refitting usually put in. It has 
“two 
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two entrances between the reefs, the north one has 
only fourteen feet at high water, and the south 
seventeen feet; the depth within is twenty-seven 
to ten feet, rise of tide ten feet. 

Puerto Cavallos is one mile south of Puerto 

. Naos it is formed on the N.E. by a small island 
joined to the main by a bridge; on the island are 
the ruins of'a castle ; on the S.W. it is bounded by 

ty ledge running off from the shore in the mid- 
"dle of the channel, which has but twelve feet, 
within the depth is seventeen feet. 

~The strait between Lancerota and For taventura 
is called the Bocayno Channel, in which is the 
Isle Lobos, two leagues long and half a league: 
broad, dividing the channel into two passages. That 
between Lobos and Fortaventura is two miles wide,’ 
with. five fathoms water and goodanchorage. The 
channel between it and Lancerota is four miles 
wide, with ten fathoms. Off the north end of 
Lobos is a large reef, on which the sea breaks vio- 
lently. This island has neither oe nor fresh 
water. 

Gratiosa is one ie leagus north of Lancerota, the 
channel between forming the harbour of El Rio, 
in which the depth is six and seven fathoms. Gra- 
tiosa is five miles long, and one mile broad. 

Sanra Crara, six miles N.W. of Gratiosa, and 
Alegranza, which has no fresh water, are small 
aan, of which we find no metculpnony 


s 


— 


CAPE 
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- CAPE VERD ISLANDS, 


The Care Vero Islands are, distant from that 
Cape 115 leagues ; ‘they’ are ten in number, 
besides islets and rocks. - Their climate is hot and 
not healthy, and the soil rocky and burnt up. ‘Their 
produce consists of rice, Indian corn, a little sugary 
cotton and indigo, with most of the tropicai fruits» 
Their exports are mules, goat-skins, salt; and mad: 
der; The population 42,000. : +. « 

Sr. AntHony, the N.W. of the group, has a eas 
ed hill 7,400 feet high, that is seen thirty leagues, 
and generally covered with snow. On the north 
side is a good road, where fresh water and fruits 
may be produced. The irfhabitants do not exceed 
@ few hundred half-negroes. The chief produc- 
tions are some cotton, indigo, and dragon’s blood. 

St. Vincent, five leagues south-east of St. An- 
thony, is uninhabited, but has wood, water, and 
wild goats, with a good road called Porto Grande, 
on the north, and anchorage all round it.’ 

Sr. Lucia, three leagues from St.Vincent, bav-" 
ing three. or. four rocky inlets between them, is 
twenty-four miles long, mountainous, and unin- 
habited. - On the south-east is 2 good road within 
two small islands called Round and White Islands. 

- St. Nicwozas, five Jeagues: south-east of St. 
Lucia, is the most agreeable of the group, and is 
‘the residence of the bishop. Oh the south side are 

several anchorages, 
: 7 Grand 
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Grand or St. George’s Bay, on the north-west; 
fias anchorage in seven fathoms ¢lose to the shore, . 
in clean ground, but out, in nine or ten fathoms 3 
the bottom is rock. Refreshments ‘may be pro- 
cured, but there is ho watering place for a ship. 
Tarrafal Bay, on the north-west, has good an- 
chorage in nine and ten fathoms; and the inhabi- 
tants will bring water to the boats on asses. _ 
VAL owes its name to the quantity of salt made 
onit. It is sixteen miles long and six miles broad. 
It forms in two high hills extremely barren, and is 
uninhabited. of 
Mordeira Bay, on the south-west, is the best an- 
chorage, though its bottom is rocky ; betore it is 
an islet named Bird Island. .On the west side are 
two other bays with indifferent anchorage ; and on 
the north a small river empties itself. : 
Bonavista makes in several high mountains 
and intermediate vallies. .The east side is lined 
by a reef; and from the south-east point, which is 
very low, a dangerous reef runs off a league, on 
which the East India ship Hartwell was wrecked. 
English” Road, on the north-west, has .good an- 
chorage ; and here ships come to load salt. Fresh 
water may be procured from a small run that 
looses itself in the sand 150 yards from the beach. 
A small island lies before the road with a passage 
within it. Portuguese Road, on the south, has 
anchorage in fifteen or. sixteen fathoms, and fresh 
water. . : Ree 
Brava, four leagues in circuit, is high, but one 
of the most fruitful of the group. It affords salt- 
: ' petre; 


* 
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petre, and aeande in metallic ores, particularly’ 
copper. It has many vitriolic springs. - Puerto 
Farno, on the east, is a good harbour with a nar- 
row entrance that obliges ships to warp out. Pu- 
erto Furréo, on the south, and Puerto Fajen Dago, 
on the west, are also good havens. Water and re- .. 
freshments are procured here with more ey 
than at St. Jago. 

Fusco, or St. Prim, fifteen miles lone named 
from its volcano, which continually smokes, and 
sometimes throws out flames and liquid sulphur. 
It has no running water, and but a few mulatto 
and negro inhabitants, who raise vegetables, and 
tear goats and cattle. 

St. Jaco, or Yaco, the principal of the Cape 
Verd islands, both in size and population, is forty 
miles long and twenty broad. It is mountainous,’ 
and generally barren, but with fertile spots which 
produce abundance of vegetables and fruits. 

St. Jago, the capital, is situated in a valley, but 
does not now contain more than half a dozen 
families. - 

Porto Praya, near the middle of the south side, 
is one of the best roads among the group, being 
. perfectly safe, except from the middle of August to 
the beginning of November, when southerly winds 
sometimes blow with great violence. The bay is 
about one mile and a half wide between the points, 
and the same depth, with from fourteen to four 
fathoms. On its west side is a‘small island called 
Quails, Green or French Island, and off the west 
point of the bay, rcund Tuberon point, is a ledge 

of 
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of breakers running out one-third of a mile. The 
beach, at the head of the bay,. is a steep sand, on 
which there is generally some surf, but not so great 
as to render landing difficult. Water is procured 
from a well in the valley which forms the head of 
the bay, but is both bad and in small quantity. 

' The fort is built on a cliff, at the head of the 
bay, and mounts only a few iron guns, with a mi- 
spate garrison of half-negro’soldiers. Midway 

etween St. Jago and Bonavista i is the Leton reef’ 
of coral on which the Lady Burgess East Indiaman 
was wrecked in 1807 ;. great abundance of fish are- 
found near it. 

Mayo is high, uneven, and hummocky, twenty- 
one miles in circuit. , It has but a single spring of 
water near its center, which forms a small stream. 
Its inhabitants are said to be 7,000. in three. 
towns. 

‘The north coast of this island is very rocky, and 
is lined by a bank, three. miles distant from the 
shore that nearly dries at low water... The only 
good anchorage is in a bay on the south-west, 
called English Road, on the shore of which is a 
large natural salt-pan, formed by the sandy beach, 
which is higher than the ground behind it. In high 
spring tides, the water rising above the beach, fills 
the pan, and the sun forms the salt without either 
labour or expense. The salt is conveyed to the 
boats on asses. shin we 
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“ ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Fernanpo Noruowna, sixty leagues from Cape 
St. Roque, (Brasil,) is ten miles long and three 
broad. It rises to a high rocky pyramidical 
peak, leaning to the east. The shore is entirely 
rocky, and the surf so high that it at times pre- 
vents landing. The best anchorage is on the nortlr 
side, near which is a little island affording wood. 
It is deficient in water, which almost entirely fails 
during the dry season ; and whole years pass with- 
out ashower of rain. This drought is unfavour- 
able to cultivation, though the soil is in other 
respects proper for it. It is much frequented by 
turtle between December and April. 

_. This island was discovered by Americus Ves- 
pacius in 1502, but was neglected until 1533, when 
the French, finding it unoccupied, demonstrated 
an intention of forming a settlement on at ; to pre- 
vent which the Portuguese sent hither some troops 
from Fernambuco, and built forts, and it has since 
been a place of banishment for their cziminals. 
Besides the garrison, which is relieved every six 
months, the only inhabitants are a few indigent 
mustees and slaves, The refreshments the island 
affords, are bullocks, sheep, poultry, and fruits. 
Between this island and the continent is a dan-. 
gerous reef a little above water, on which the 
East India ship Britannia, and George transport, 
were, wrecked in 1805, latitude. 3° 12’ .S., longi-- 
tude 33° 31/ W. On the south-west or lee side, _ 
; is 
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is a sandy beach, probably affording landing to 
boats, The current runs here two miles and a 
half an hour. to the west, and the tide rises six 
tect. . oo 





Ascension was first seen by Jaoa Gallega in 
1501, and named Our Lady of Conception, but 
received its present name two years after from Al- 

“buquerque, who touched at it in his way to India. 
It is three leagues long north and south, and two 
leagues broad, forming in several peaked hills, 
and is a mére mass of volcanic. matter, with the 
éxception of a hill nearly in its middle, which is 
composed of limestone untouched by the volcanic 
fire. It is named by the English Green Mountain, 
from the little verdure that clothes it, and which is 
chiefly wild purslain, almost the only vegetable 
found on the island. ‘The only soil is decomposed 
lava and pumice-stone resembling brickdust. . The 
island has no spring of water; for though the 

- summit of the Green Mountain, which is 2,400 feet 
high, is often enveloped in clouds, they scarcely 
ever condense into rain. The wild goats formerly 
found on the island (originally left by the Portu- 
guese) have become scarce and are very lean. 
Rats and mice however abound. Turtle come 
on shore to deposit their eggs in great numbers, 
in February, March and. April, and afford the 
only inducement ta ships to touch at this island. 
The anchorage is good, in a smooth sandy bay, on 
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the west side of the island ; though. the surf is here 
at times so great as. to prevent. boats Janding. 


r 


_ Sr. Herena was discovered by Jaoa Nova Gal- 
lega on the festival of St. Helena in 1501, but 
was neglected until 1651,- when the English re- 
quiring an intermediate place of rendezvous for 
their India fleets, took possession of it, and és. 
tained it until 1672, when the Dutch took it by 
ssurprize, but the English eee it the following 
year. 

It is twenty-seven miles in Siciniereuce’ con- 
taining 30,300 acres. It is entirely composed of 
steep rocky precipices and high mountains, co- 
vered with volcanic rubbish, but enclosing beau-. 
tifully romantic vallies. The highest elevation is 
the Peak of Diana, 2,692 feet above the sea. . 

Its climate is dry and extremely healthy, being 
free from any sudden changes of the atmosphere, 
or of temperature, and continually refreshed by 
the trade wind. Thunder and lightning are very 
uncommon. ; 

The windward side of the island has no pos- 
sible landing, a violent surf constantly breaking on 
it. On the lee, or S.E. side, are some small bays 

affording anchorage. The principal of these. 
lies before James’s Valley, on which is James 
Town, the only collection gf houses on the 
‘island, and of which the reader ‘may form an. 
idea, by conceiving an oval bay, surrounded by 
naked ~ 
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naked precipices, rising to an elevation of 400 
yards,. In a deep ravine, between these preci- 
pices, are seen a few white and yellow washed: 
houses, and a church resembling those of our 
English villages. * Some cocoa-nut and other 
trees intermixed with the houses, afford a scanty 
verdure, which singularly contrasts with the red | 
and dark grey rocks of the surrounding heights. 
ey tiesh provisions are at all times scarce and 
extremely dear at this island: a turkey usually is 
‘sold for two guineas; :a goose, one guinea; a 
duck, eight shillings ; a fowl, five to two shillings 
and sixpence ; hogs alive, one shilling the pound; 
potatoes, eight shillings the bushel; cabbages, 
one shilling and sixpence; limes, one penny 
each. As the island cannot maintain a sufficiency of - 
horned cattle, a vessel is stationed here for the 
purpose of fetching them from the coast of 
Africa ; but even the supplies thus obtained are so 
inadequate to the demand, that the homeward- 
bound fleets usually exhaust the whole live stock 
of the island ; and the garrison is only served with 
fresh beéf on the anniversary of his Majesty’s 
birth, and on Christmas day. Their usual food, be- 
sides their rations of salt provisions, is confined 
to fish, and although there are seventy species 
taken round the island, and all abundant, yet 
they are exorbitantly dear. The bonetta and 
albicore, and a kind of horse mackerel, are the 
most common. The albicore has received the 
name of St. Helena beef. 7 
All the vegetables of the English kitchen gar- 
VoL. Iv." ° “Qe - den 
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den are produced here, together with some of. 
the fruits both of Europe and the .Tropics, but 
all in too small quantity to supply the demand. © 

The wild animals on the island are goats and 
rabbits ; and amongst the feathered tribe are the 
red-legged partridge and common pheasant. 

The population of the island in 1805, was 504 
white inhabitants ; 329 free blacks; 1,231 slaves, 
exclusive of the military and civil establishments, _ 
the former consisting of one regiment of infantry, 
five companies of militia and a corps of artillery. 

The East India Company are lords proprietors 
“of the soil, with powers of sovereignty and le- 

_gislation. ‘The supreme executive power is vested 

in the governor, and a council composed of the . 

. lieutenant-governor and the senior ‘civil | sers 

“-vants. : et 

During war this rock is of the greatest im- 
portance to England, affording a secure asylum 
to tke homeward-bound India fleets, where they 

wait the arrival of a convoy for England. | As a 

‘landing can only be effected on the lee side of 
the island, every accessible spot.on thdt side_is 

protected by fortifications, and the strictest mi- 

litary discipline is enforced throughout thie island. 

The annual expenses of the island to the company 

amount to from forty to £50,000. The only re- 

venue is in the quit rent and rents of land leased, 
which amount to £1,000 a year, and the. profit 

. on the monopoly of arrack, which commonly. pro- 
duces £10,000. The Company have here a store 
: house, 
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: house, in which the inhabitants can procure all the 
merchandize of England, India, and China, ne« 
cessary to them, at an advance of only ten per: 
cent. on the prime cost. ~ 

About 7,000 acres of land are productive, and: 
laid out in orchards and gardens, the innumerable 
rats rendering it impossible to raise grain: _ The - 
fruits are oranges, limes, figs, grapes, guavas,’ 

»Wananas, peaches, pomegianates, citrons, water 
and musk melons. There ‘is but one apple 

‘orchard, which affords the proprietor a revenue of: 
£500 a year. In the government gardens are © 

a few cocoa, palms, and pine apple plants: goose- 

“berries and currant bushes’ turn to evergreens, 

“and bear no fruit. The arwm esculentum is cul- 
tivated for the food of the slaves. The scarcity 
of water is the principal impediment to the ex- 
tension of agriculture, but this might probably . 
be remedied by the planting timber trees on the 
hills, the summits of which, with the exception. 
of. the Peak of Diana, are entirely naked, and 
consequently do not condense the clouds, while 
Diana’s Peak is seldom a day in the winter season 
without several showers. The indigenous trees © 
are generally stunted, and the wood light and 
spongy: the tallow tree is the most common. | 
The oak of Europe has been introduced with 
_success, and it is probable the teak of India would 
also succeed. Furze, the seeds of. which were 
brought by the English, i is tolerably abundant, and 
supplies the only fuel. 
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_ Trivrwap Island is six miles in circutt, high | 
and irregular, generally barren, but with some 
trees towards the south end. On the west side is 
an immense perforated rock, and another of. a 
cylindrical form 850 feet high, called the Nine- 
pin, or Monument. On the S.E. side is a sugar- 
loaf hill, 1,160 feet high, with trees on its: sum- 
mit, and on which, in heavy rains, a beautiful 
cascade is formed. ‘There are also good runs of 
water on the E. and §.W. sides falling over the 
rocks, but: difficult to be got off, from the great 
and constant surf.. The island has wild hogs. Tt 
was formerly occupied by the Portuguese, but 
again abandoned. 28° 32/8. 29° 9! W. oe 

‘The Martin Vas Rocks are three high, barren, | 
and inaccessible islets, three miles in extent, and 
eight leagues and a half from Trinidad. 

‘The charts lay down several islands, rocks, and 
shoals in the Atlantic, which either have no ex-— 
jstence, or at least, not near the situations ascribed. 
Such are, Rocks twenty-eight leagues N.W. by W. 
of Porto Santo. The Porgas bank, between Cape 
Verd islands and the main. The.Bonetta. shoal in 
the same channel uncertain. 

Ascension of the Portuguese, placed 100 leagues 
west of Trinidad, is probably this latter; an er- 
ror ef this distance in longitude, caused by the - 
‘westerly current, being nothing improbable to the 
first Portuguese navigator who supposed he had 
discovered this island in 1501.* : 


* Solate as 1776, it wasnot uncommon for ships bound to India to make 
the coast of Brasil, when by their reckoning they were ter” degrees of 
Tongitude east of it. : a 
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St. Mathew, in latitude 2° S. and gie W. has” 
probably no existence, though it is minutely de- 
scribed by the Portuguese discoverer. 

Saxemburgh Island, with its remarkable peak, 
though pretended to have been recently seen, 
does not exist in the position assigned it, and pro- 
bably uavigators have been deceived by 2 fog 
bank, 


tal 


‘ 


. 
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The'three isles of Tristran d’ Acunha have their 
‘name from the Portuguese Captain who first 
discovered them. In 1767 a French navigator - 
gave the two smallest the names of Nightingale 
and Inaccessible. 

The largest island is nearly square, being about 
six miles each way. - The whole north coast is 
formed of rocky perpendicular precipices 1,000 
feet high, except in one spot, where is a sandy 
beach, with a little verdant valley behind it. A 
cascade falls on this beach over a rocky preci- 
pice, from which casks may be filled in a boat. 

From the summit of the precipices that form 
“this coast, a table land stretches to the middle of 
the island, from which rises a conical peak, which 
retains the snow during winter, and may be seen 
twenty-five leagues, its height being estimated at 
eight to 10,000 feet. 

263 , . On 
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-On the west side the jand descends 1 more gra- 

dually to the sea. 

The inferior hills and ‘alias are celoathed with 

* underwood, and on the sides of the superior hills 
‘grow middling sized trees. The other vegetables _ 
are wild celery, purslain, cresses, &c.: and there 
are some wild hogs and goats on the island. The 
shores are frequented by seals of different species, 
and by penguins, albatrosses, and other oceanic. 
birds: and the sea around is covered with rock” 

. weed, ‘The -tides are regular and rise eight to 
ten feet. ‘The captain of an American sealing 
vessel has latterly taken formal possession of this 
island, to carry on the seal hunting. 

Inaccessible Island jis nine miles in circum- 
ference; off its south point is a detached rock. It 
is mufficiently high to be seen twelve to fourteen 
leagues. 

Nightingale Island is of an iteepalar form, se- 

‘ ven or eight miles in circumference, with some 
rocky islets off its south point. It may be seen 
eight leagues. 

Gough’ s Island, or Diego Alvareds is small (not 
so large as St. Helena,) very high and broken, a 
few shrubs are the only vegetation, but it has se- 
veral runs of fresh water, and landing in a little 
bay. It has been latterly much visited by Ame- 
rican vessels for seals, these animals being found 
on it in vast numbers.. Latitude 40° 19' S. longi. - 
tude 9° 42' E. - Bt cas | 
_ Bouvet’s Island, the famous Cape Circumcision _ 
sought for in vain by Captain Cook, was redis-. 

* ‘covered 
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covered in 1808 by Captain Lindsay, in an English. 
trading brig. It is about five miles long east and” 
west. The west point, or Cape Circumcision, is 
very high and steep, and covered with snow. The. 
east point is low. * It was surrounded by floating” 
ice in October. Latitude 54° 15' S.; longitude 
6° 14 E. ; ; 
Prince Epwarps’s Isnanps, discovered. in 1772 
by: ‘Monsieur Marion du Fresne, and named by 
Captain Cook after his Majesty’s fourth son, 
are..two in- number, five leagues asunder’; 
the southernmost and largest, is fifteen leagues 
in circumference, and the northernmost nine 
leagues: towards the S.E. they are rather low, 
but every where else hilly, and excessively bar- 
ren. In the month of December, the middle of 
summer, the summitsof the hills were covered with 
snow. There was no appearance of tree or shrub, 
but the low land seemed to be covered with moss, 
or such grass as at Falkland’s Islands; nor did 
they appear to afford any sheltered anchorage. 
_On the north side of each island is a detached 
rock. *South Island, 46° 52! S., 37° £7' E. 
Marion, or Drserr Isius, are four in number, 
discovered by Monsieur Marion in 1772. The 
- two easternmost are three degrees east of the north- 
- western, 48° 5’ S., 58° E. ae : 
; Kercurren’s Lanp, discovered by Kerguelen, a 
French navigator, in 1772, but more accurately 
" examined by Cock in 1776. This island, or perhaps 
group of islands, for it does not appear to be yet 
2Q64 ascertained 


v 
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tained whether several deep bays are not the en- 
trances of channels, lies between the latitude 
48° 40’ and 50° S. and between 68° 20/ and 70° 
30' E. The name of the Island of Desolation which 
Captain Cook said it merited, is descriptive of 
its sterility. It is hilly and rocky, generally pre- 
senting steep cliffs, with deep chasms towards the 
sea. The rocks and bases of the hills are of a 
deep blue very hard stone, mixed with quartz, 
and the only soil, even on the hills, is a mere bog, © 
so that perhaps no place of the same extent hither- 
to discovered in either hemisphere affords so 
scanty a harvest to the naturalist. The whole 
number of vegetables found on it amounts only 
to sixteen varieties, including mosses; the prin- 
cipal are, a small plant resembling saxifrage, 
another like a small cabbage run to seed, two 
kinds of cresses, and a coarse grass, which 
cattle will eat. There were no land animals seen 
on it, but the beaches were covered with seals, 
particularly of the ursine species. The birds were 
also entirely austral oceanic. Fish do not appear 
abundant; and the only shell-fish observéd were. 
limpits and muscles. There are several good ways 
and roads round the island, latterly visitéd by 
sealing vessels, The tides are regular, and the rise 
considerable. 

West and. north-west of Kerguelen’s Land are 
some scattered rocky islets. 

Several islands and shoals are marked in the charts 
of the Great Southern OceanS.E, ofthe CapeofGood " 
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Hope, which certainly have no existence, and 
others which are very doubtful: such are the Tele- 
maque Shoal, 38° 50'; 22° 02 E. uncertain 
the Slot Wan Capelle Shoal probably exists, but 
its situation is uncertain, between 362° and 40° 
S.3; soundings have been got in 37° 20; 36° 
54! E. which is probably on a part of this bank. 

The pretended Isles of Denia and Marseeven 
have most probably no existence, and navigators 
who supposed they had seen them were possibly 
deceived by ice islands, which are very common 
in this latitude (41°). 

‘The islands of Sr. Pavn and AMsTeRDa 
lay in the track of ships bound to India and 
China. ‘They are seventeen leagues north and 
south of each other. The northernmost, named 
originally St. Peter, is the Amsterdam of the 
Dutch, but the English charts have generally 
given that name to the southernmost. 

The southern island is eight or ten miles long 
and five broad, moderately high, -and generally 
covered with a fertile soil calculated to produce 
the fruits and vegetables of Europe. The only 
indigenous vegetables are, however, grasses and 
moss, without bush, or fruit-bearing plant of any 
kind. On the east side is a curious basin ap- 
parently the crater of an ancient volcano, two or 
three miles in circuit, defended from the sea by 
a narrow low causeway 1,000 feet long, in which 
is a shallow break” 200 feet wide, forming a chan- 
nel into the basin, through which the tides run 


in and out three miles an hour with a rise and 
Poet 
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fall of nine feet; in the middle of the basin the. 
depth is twenty-nine fathoms. On the causeway 
are several het springs, in which the thermometer 
rises to 204°; and of which the water is brackish 
and chalybeate. From each end of the causeway 
the edges of the basin all round rise perpendicular- 
ly to the height of 700 feet. f 

The island has several other old craters, and at 
night flashes of flame are observed to burst fiom* 
the crevices in the higher grounds. - 

Fish is extremely abundant, particularly in the, 
basin; the chief kinds are rock cod, large perch 
and bream; cray fish are also plenty. This island 
is chiefly visited for the seals which cover the 

_ shores. Besides the usual austral oceanic birds as 

_ albatrosses, penguins, petrel, &c. a small duck is 
found here. The only good anchorage is opposite 
the basin. Latitude 38° 44! §., 77° 63' E. 

_ The northern island is twelve miles in circuit, 
and very high, with a volcanic appearance, and is 
said to have abundance of fresh water, but no. 
anchorage. 

New or Sourn Grorcia Island was distovered 
by La Roche in 1675, but its extent was not as- 
certained until 1776, when Cook visited it. It 
presents nothing but mountains ‘raising their, 
heads to the clouds, and surmounted by glaciers, 

while the vallies are covered with perpetual snow. 
The only vegetation is a strong bladed grass in 
tufts, and some other small plafits. The dung of 
an animal, supposed to be a fox, was the only in- 
dieation of the existence of quadrupeds, and the 
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only land bird seen vas the lark. The atmosphere is 
enveloped in constant mist, which together with 
the numerous detached islets and rocks, renders 
the navigation very perilous. Sandwich Bay, near 
the middle of the land, isin 54? 42' S., 36° 12’ W. 

Sanpwicn Lanv, or the SourHern Tuute, is 
if possible more dreary and desolate than even 
Georgia, being a mass of black rocks covered with 
ice.and snow, and which probably will never be 
revisited by human beings. It extends between 
the latitude 57° 10’ and 592° S., and between the 
longitudes 262° and 27?.45' W. 
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Tux Island of Great Britain is calculated (fol- 
lowing its indentations) to have 800 leagues of 
coast, and presents a very irregular outline, frony- 
its numerous gulfs, bays, and estuaries. As a ge- 
neral feature it may be observed, that the western 
coasts are elevated, rising in some places to al- 
pine heights, and warning the navigator of his 
approach at many leagues distance, while the face 
of the land declines to the east and from the 
North Foreland to Duncan’s Bay Head presents a 
comparatively level and low line, visible but at 
the distance of a few leagues or even miles. The 
south coast is also generally little elevated. 

The idea that Great Britain was anciently joined’ 
to the continent has been adopted by many 
writers, and is principally founded on thex simila- 
rity of the strata that compose the cliffs of Dover 
and Calais, which are alike composed of chalk 
and flints, and their length on both coasts. the 
same, that is six miles. A narrow ridge of sand 
and stones, ten miles long, called the Rip-raps, 
extends between Folkstone and Boulogne, at the 
distance of ten miles from the former, over which 
there is but fourteen feet water at low spring 

3 tides 5 
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tides; and another bank, called the Varne, with 
the same depth, lies about six miles from Dover. 

The English channel, La Manche of the 
French, Oceanus Britannicus, is 276 miles in 
length from the Strait. of Dover to the Land’s 
End, and its breadth between this latter point 
and Ushant, called by seamen the Chops of the 
Channel, is 100 miles. In general this gulf, or 
internal sea, is without shoals or dangers except 
near the shores. The depth in mid channel, from 
the Land’s End to Dungeness, is from fifty-six to 
eighteen fathoms. 

The Strait of Dover (Pas de Calais of the . 
French) is where narrowest, between Dover and 
Cape Griznes, eighteen miles and a half, and the , 
distance between Dover and Calais piers twenty- 
three miles. The depth in the middle ofthe Strait 
is twenty-four to eighteen fathoms. 

The tides on the coasts of the British Islands 
are entirely conformable to the theory of siderial 

“attraction, though in some instances they come 
from directions that would seem to contradict this 
theory. 

The main or grand tide of flood coming from 
the south, when it strikes against the Land’s. 
End, is broken by this promontory, and follows 
the direction of either coast; that branch which 
runs up the English Channel increases its velocity 
on the coast of England as it proceeds, being in 
spring tides between the Land’s End and Lizard 
two miles an hour; from the Lizard to the Eddy- : 
stone two.and a half; from the Eddystone to the 
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Owers Sand three and three and a half; from 
the Ower’s to Beachy Head four; and from 
Beachy to Dengeness four and a half: the great- 
est rise is thirty feet in common springs. On the 
coasts of France the velocity and rise are much 
greater, and the stream continues on these coasts 
through the Strait of Dover, and along the coast 
of Flanders, Holland, &c. quite to the entrance 
of the Baltic. On the English shore, on the con- 
trary, the tide from the Ocean up Channel is met™ 
by an opposite tide from the British or North Sea 
at Dengeness. . 
S.W. “winds considerably raise the level of the 
- English Channel and increase the velocity and du- 
_ ration of the stream of flood. At the Land’s End 
this cause produces an effect of ten feet in the 
rise and one hour in the duration, the current 
caused by the wind overcoming the first of the 
ebb. — 

The second branch of the ocean tide broken by 
the Land’s End ascends the Irish Channel, filling 
the Bristol Channel in its progress, where the 
confinement of the shores causes an accumula- 
tion that gives a rise of forty-two feet in King 
Road, and produces a bore in the rivers. Hay- 
ing filled the Bristol Channel, the flood continues 
its course along the coast of England to Walney 
Island, where it meets the stream that comes 
round the north coast of Ireland, and this opposi- 
tion, while it neutralizes the current, causes an ac- 

" cumulation in the Bay of Moricambe, that rises the 
_ Spring tides to six fathoms. 
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Thegrand stream of the flood coming from 
the south towards the British Isles is divided by 
the south-west end of Ireland at the Skellig Rocks, 
in a similar manner to that of the Land’s End, 
one branch setting into the Irish Channel along 
the south and east coasts of Ireland, while the 
other, flowing along the west coast, and arrived 
at its north extremity, turns in through the north 
channel, where at the extremity of the Mull of 
Kintyre it flows six miles an hour. Continuing 
its course to the south it meets the southern flood 
already:noticed at Peel on the west side of the 
Isle of Man; here another division takes place, 
one branch running to the north-east round the 
north end of the island, and the other to the S.W. 
rounding the Calf of Man, and then turning to 
the N.E., till a few miles trom Maughold’s Head 
it joins the first branch, and they flow together 
into the Solway Frith. / 

The main branch of the tide that sets along the 
west coast of Ireland continues its direction to the 
north towards the south end of Jlay Island, whose 
S.E. péint divides it, one branch setting through 

‘the Sound of Ilay between that island. and Ju- 
ra, and the other following the coasts of the 
island to the west, rounds the Mull of Kinho, the 
S.W. point of the island, and then turns to the 
N.E. through the Gulf of Corryvrecken between 
Jura and Scarba, In this strait it forms a whirl. 
pool little inferiot to the Maelstrom, the velocity 
being fourteen or fifteen miles’ an hour. The 

whirlpool 
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whirlpool is caused by a sunken rock of a conical 
shape, sixteen fathoms under water, 2s well as by 
the stream that had set round the east side of Ilay, 
and which running at the rate of eight miles an 
' hoar and meewing the other running fourteen, 
their opposition causes frightful breaking waves, 
_ extremely dangerous even to large vessels: 

The general stream is again divided by the 
southern. isles of the Western Hebrides, each 
branch taking a direction along the opposite sides ~ 
of the chain, with no material deviation until the 
western branch reaches the Sound of «Harris, 
through which the stream flows to the south ; the 
main stream, however, continues its direction to 
the north, and off the Butt of Lewis again unites 
with the eastern stream, and flows towards Cape 
Wrath, and round this cape along the north coast 
of Scotland and through the Pentland Frith with 
the Yelocity of nine miles an hour, forming whirl. 
pools and races. The stream runs regularly from 
Duncan’s Bay Head to the south along the east 
coast of Great Britain, filling up the great gulfs of 
Murray, of Forth, of the Humber, and the Thames 
in succession, and forcing its way through the Strait 
of Dover, until it meets the channel tide at Den- 
geness. . : 

Thus it clearly appears that the tides deviate 
no farther from the siderial theory, than as they 
are necessitated by the common laws of fluids to 
follow the direction of the opposing coasts. 

_ The currents in the British Seas are by no means 
: well 
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‘well understood, and their effects are probably 
often confounded with those of tides. . We have 
before noticed that a general current sets from the 
north and north-west into the Bay of Biscay, and 
_it would appear, that when long continued. west 
and south-west winds have prevailed, the com- 
dined accumulation of water thereby caused in 
this gulf, seeks an exit to the. north-west, and 
produces a strong current in that direction across 
-the entrance of the English Channel, which may 
be of very dangerous consequences to ships run- 
ning for the channel upon what is called the fair- 
way parallel (49° 30’) without allowing for the 
effects of this current.* 


— 


SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND. 


The county of Cornwall occupies the western 
extremity of England, and terminates at the pro- 
montory of the Land’s End; the Bolerium of 
Ptolemy, and the Penring huad, “ promontory of 
blood,” or Penwith, “promontory to the left,” of 


the Ancient Britons. « It is a vast round cape form. 


ing three points, the S.E. named Tollpeden Pen- 
with, or the Hole in Penwith, from a cavern in the 
cliff, into which the waves rush with great noise. 


The N.E. point is Cape Cornwall, and the mid- . 
dle the Land’s End point ; between them is” the.. 
YOL, IV. wets By 8 aE open’ 


Reonel Phil. Tran. 


Cornwall, _ 


Cornwall, 
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open bay of Whitesand. Round this promontory 


are several rocks above and under water, viz. the 
Rundle Stone, on which is a beacon of four cast: 
iron cylinders twelve feet high, ‘bolted to the 
rock, and surmounted by a pole with a basket. The. 
Wolf has also a beacon.. The Longships are 
a ledge of black rocks, a league off shore, with- 
out any ship channel within them. They have a 
light house, erected in 1797 by a private indi-_ 


vidual, who receives a toll for its support from 


all vessels passing round the Lamd’s End. 

On approaching the coast of Cornwall from 
the Atlantic, the voyager is byno means favourably 
impressed with the appearance of the country, 
the coasts being in general rocky, and almost en- 
tirely without wood. 

Between the Land’s End and Lizard Point. 
is Mount’s Bay, named from the Isle of St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount, on the east shore, which is sur- 
rounded. by the sea at high water; but when the 
tide is out, a. ridge of dry rocks 400 yards Ong 
joins. it-to the main. 

_ This islet is one of the most siicbestad objects 
of the coasts of England. It is a great conical 
mass of granite, surrounded by craggy. rocks, 
with only a little herbage and some clumps of 


firs. According to the popular tradition, which 


is preserved in its Cornish name, signifying “ Grey 
Rock in. the Wood,” it was anciently situated in 


,;8, wood, and this belief is corroborated by the 


remains. of trees found buried in the soil, within 
the present wash of the tide. It was known to 


“Ptolemy, 
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“Ptolemy, who calls it Ocrinum,* and received ‘its 
‘present name in the sixth century from the pre. 
tended apparition of St. Michael to some hermits 
_ of the mount, when a chapel was built on it, and 
. it ‘acquired additional sanctity, it having been al: 
ready a noted place of pilgrimage from the. fifth 


century, Edward the Confessor: founded a Be-~ 


nedictine monastery on it, which, after many re. 
_Yolutions, is now the property of Sir Jehn St. 
Aubyn. The inhabitants of the mount are about 
250, all fishermen. On the north side is a little 
pier haven for small craft.) 74°": 

The Lizard Point, which bounds Mount’s Bay 
on the east, is also the south point of England, and 
the extremity of a peninsula, named Men-ag, 
on ‘it are two lights. It is composed of serpentine 
and hornblende, and between it and Mullion is 
the celebrated loop rock, a vast mass of steatites, 
used in the manufacture of porcelain. Half a 
league from the Lizard Point are the Stags, great 
rocks above water. 

The trading places of Monnis Bay; are Mouse 
Hole, or Port Inis, a little haven with two piers ; 
north of which is St. Clement’s Island. Pry. 
ZANcE (i.e. the head of the bay) is the most 


Cormoait, * 


westerly town of England, and is, as its name de- , 


notes, situated at the head of Mount’s Bay, ten 
miles from the Land’s End. It is a corporate 
and one of the tin coinage towns.°- The houses 


are many of them good, and the streets paved. , 


It has a pier haven, exports a considerable quan- 


tity of pjlchards, and is a grand smuggling place. : 


2He. ft 
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Cornwall, Tt has a daily communication _ with: the . Seilly 
‘ Islands by passage vessels. : 
- Market Jew, or Marazion, “within St. Michaél’s 
‘Mount, is an ancient town, having its origin from 
the resort of pilgrims to the Mount. The name of 
Market Jew is thought to be from the Jews 
formerly having an annual fair here, when they 
“were the only traders of England. Marazion 
‘signifies ** Sea Coast Market.” The cessation _ 
of pilgrims and’ the vicinity of Penzance, have 
caused its decline. It is built*on the side and 
at the foot of a hill, which shelters it from ‘the 
cold north winds. It has 1,000 inhabitants and 
is corporate. ia Ae. tress Td 7 aceite : 

‘Helstone, a corporate ‘and borough town, is 
Situated at the junction of the little river Cober 
with the Loe. It has 2,284 inhabitants ies some 
trade.” 

“Rounding the’ promontory of the Lizard, the 
first place of any consideration is Helford har- 
bour, at the mouth of the Hel. The village of 
Helford, on the south ‘shore of of, nacho is 
inconsiderable. 

Fatmourn haven is a deep inlet, sition entrance 
is‘a league wide, between Pendennis Point on the* 
west, and St. Anne’s Point on the east. It di- 
vides into several branches and creeks The main 
one, named Carrick Road, is a mile bore aC 
entrance, and has eighteen fathoms depth: * 
; Fatmourn, the richest town of Coral, “is 
: built at the foot of an eminence, on a creek which 

“receives large vessels to its _ quay. © The eepuianon 
Aa fe & oS - aa ts 
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is 3,800, exclusive of seafaring people. Its chief 


business is the pilchard fishery, the produce of - 


. which. it exports direct to Spain, Portugal, and 


‘Italy. It. also derives considerable’ advantage : 


from being the station of the Lisbon, Corunna, 


“and West India packeis. It has a general cus. + 


tom-house for all the ports of Cornwall. (GH 


: he entrance of Falmouth harbour is defended 


by tue castles of Pendennis and St. Mawe. .‘The 
“former is a long point of land on the west, 300 
feet above the seg, mounts 100 pieces of cannon, 
and is garrisoned by a company of invalids. “St. 
Mawe’s Castle, on the east shore, is inferior in 
strength to Pendennis, and commanded by an 


elevation... The corporate and borough town of : 


St. Mawe does not, contain above Srenty houses of 
fishermen. 


The other towns accamiila to sea vessels thr ough 


Falmouth harbour, are Penrhyn, on the same creek 
above; Falmouth, a considerable corporate: and 
borough town of 2,300 inhabitants ; opposite it is 


the village of St. Gluvias.._ .; Tregoney, on the’ 


Fal, a small borough town, "receives boats only. 
Truro, the most thriving town of Cornwall, is 


-corporate and borough. It is built in a valley at’ 


the confluence of the Kenwyn and Stg. Allen 


with the Fal, where the tide at high water forms -” 


Cormuall, 


a basin, two miles long, which receives vessels of * 


100 tons with the tide. The population is 4,500, — 
Its principal business is the exporting tin and - 
copper, it being one of the tin coinage towns, It 


has a theatre and assembly rooms, 
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* The Deadman, .or Dodman Point; is very high : 
land, with the Yare and Winehead great rocks, * 
three miles N.E. of it. . North of it is Polkerries 
Bay, to which succeeds ee and. Me. 


vagizzey. .5-. Pan 


Rope Haven has’ a pier: fe “ishing boats. # 
Portmear, or Charlestown, on the N.W. .side of 
Trewardreth Bay, in 1790, was. only a hamlet. of 
niné houses, but by the exertion of the lori.of 
the manor, it has grown into a thriving town, and>- 
a haven has been formed for vessels of 500 tons,. 
by excavating the soil. inwards, a manner much 
preferable to running out works into thé sea. -.A. 
dry repairing dock has also been cut out of the 
rock. ‘In 1802 the population was 282. souls... 
The principal business is the pilchard fisliery, and. 
the export of China stone, for the use. of. = 


Staffordshire potteries. - 7 
. Trewardreth, at the mouth .of a tech, is‘a 
eae fishing village. (j,... Santa ataaga 


Yowey, on the ieht bank. ‘of the: ‘river. of the 
same name, one mile and a half from its mouth, 
where it is a quarter of a mile broad, is a* corpo- 
rate borough and tin coinage town. Its streets 
are generallyso narrow as not to admit a carriage, ; 
nor hag,it ary thing. worthy of notice, except its 


_church. .."The inhabitants, who are about 1,200, 
“are chucky employed in the pilchard fishery, 2,800 


hogsheads of these fish being brought into. the 
port every season. The haven, is defended: by 
two-small batteries, and by St. ‘Catherine? s be 
“en a summit of a pile of greatrocks. 2.0: 

pets 2 of oon 
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~Polperron is a fishing village ona creek “of “doroa 
Lantach Bay. Looe; ‘East and West, are two a 
dirty, but opulent fishing towns, on the river of 
_the same name. ‘They communicate by a bridge, : 
cbut have separate corporations, and are both. bo- — 
roughs. ‘East Looe is a labyrinth of narrow al- 
leys, and has not above 200 houses, and West.” 
Looe_4s still Jess." A. small, battery and breast” 
_work protect the port, whose entrance is crossed. 
~“by-a bar, with but twelve feet at low water. S.W. 
of the river’s mouth is Looe, or St. -George’s. 
Island, a great rock frequented by sea birds. °-. 
Port Writikle, in Whitsand Bay;: west of the;. 
Ramehead, is a small pier: for boats. oe ER 
» Piymourn Sound is a deep bay; separating the 
countiés. of Cornwall and: Devon, the Ramehead} 
being «its west, and Stoke Point its-east , limit. 
The sound is exposed to the south:and has severak 
dangerous sunken rocks and reefs, one of which, ~ 
named the Tinker, has been recently rendered of, — 
the greatest service, for by: raising it with stones: 
and ‘rubbish above the surface of the ‘sea, it hag 
been cénverted into a break water, which greatly, 
lessens the swell in southerly gales, and renders. 
@the anchorage within it comparatively: safege 
; The EppysTone is a group of granite, rocks, 
8. by W. ten miles from the Ramehead. ‘The 
length above water is about: 300 fathoms, ‘and 
one third of a mile all round; the depth _is thirty 
fathoms. A light-house was first erectedon, these 
rocks in 1696, but which,being destroyed by the 
tremendous storm from the'S.W. in 1703, another 
2H was | 


Cornwall. 


identify it with the rock; and-render. it secure 
against. the. utmost. fury ofthe. waves, ;- The? 


‘whole elevation above the sea 120 feete-vs1 Nn 
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was erected, which being partly of wood, . though: 

it resisted the fury of the ocean for forty-six years, 

in. 1755 it was totally consumed: by fire.. « The. 
* present light-house was commenced in 1757, andé 


_ finished in 1759, upon principlés which seem to. 








height above the rock is ninety feet, and the 





; On the west shore of Plymouth Sound ig Caw. 
sand Bay, sheltered from the $.W, by the pro-; 
jecting land of Penlee Point, one mile and a half’... 
east of the Ramehead, Moorings are laid down: 


“in the bay for King’s ships,, The villages” of { 
~Cawsand and Kingsand, in: the bay,. are inhabited 1 
‘by seafaring people, The former is in ‘Cornwall } 


and the latter in Devon,’ In the latter county": 


‘is also the mountain peninsula of Mount Edge. : 


cumbe, the grounds and. mansion of which are - 
considered amongst the most beautiful in England, 
Opposite this peninsula: lies-. St.> Nicholas, or 
Drake’s Island, named from Sir Francis Drake, 
a native of Plymouth... It is near a mile in circuit, | 
surrounded by rocks, and welt fortified, but de- 
pendant on the main Jand for water,. ::'The clian-4 


| nel betwéenr it and Mount Edgecumbe is half a 


mile wide, but so shoal as to admit only boats. ::-» 
Plymouth harbour consists of two branches: 


"The first, at the mouth of the Tamar, is’ nanied 


Hamoaze, and the secoiid, at the mouth of the 


' Plym, is called Catwater. Hamoaze is the man 


ef war’s harbour, and is a reach of. the river, ° 
eo oe ° 3 four 


as “aNotaNBe es af 
"four miles long and half a mile broad} On the . 


_ west, or Cornwall shore, gre the -villages of 
’ Milbrook, ona creek;-" St. Germain’s; a borough 
town of sixty houses, on the Lynher creek. Its 
gathedral is the only object worthy notice. Salt. 


ash; @ corporate and borough ‘town, “chiefly ins’ 
habited ;by ner ha is three- miles above: 
Dock. fe opiet AL OA re at AL 


_The town of Dock a its name from con- 
taining the Grand Royal Naval Arsenal. . It is 


on the left bank of the Tamar,'-at' the lower part’ 
of Hamoaze,and is a neat and very clean. 


town,: the - streets being wide and strait; excel: 
lently paved, and the houses handsome ; their 


Cornibatl 
— 


number is 2,400. '-The: inhabitants are chiefly 
persons employed‘ in the-‘business ‘of tlie fleet, ~ 


‘The naval arsenal, though still in‘a' state of im.’ - 


provement, is in every respect the first’in the . 


world. The dry docks are excavated in the solid 


rock, and ‘lined with Portland stone. ‘'The for: " 


tifications are as strong’ as art can make them, **."° 
‘Stonehouse is @ village separated from Dock 


by a little creek, and has the marine barracks, ‘a 
“yery noble range of buildings. » 


©. Tlie. town. of Plymouth is on the Hiorth ‘ahiote” 


of the. entrance of Catwater, and on a. creek 
named Sutton Pool, which, by means of a pier, 


forms a safe haven for small vessels, who lay 


dry alongside the quays at low water. Plymouth 
‘is perhaps the most detestable of all dur seaport 
towns, the streets being narrow, crooked, and 
filthy... The. Catwater has depth for the largest 

7 _ ~~. ships, 


ae 


Lowe 
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Dom.  shrips, but is only used by merchant vessels ‘Taying ’ 
up or refitting.-. The population is 19,000, and" 
“the chief trade is the export of pilchards to the; 
Mediterranean, besides the business pes by: 
the royal shipping. © <0 ioe ¢ s 

The Shagstone and Mewstone are two great! 
rocks at the east entrance ‘of- Plymouth. Sound,: 
‘named from the aquatic birds that make, them 
their retreat.. The Mewstone also: abounds \: ith 
rabbits. East of this islet is the entrance of the 
little ‘river Yealme, defended by ‘a battery, ‘and! 
_ with barracks on the high lands aboye it: feat 

‘ Bigbury Bay, west of the Bolt Head, is entively 
open It receives the rivers Erme and’ Avon; the — 
latter a rapid- torrent haan but bork useless to 

. navigation- ae we 

Salcombe is a ey inten, between’ the Bott 
lead and Praul Point. Its haven,. called the Bag,’ 
is crossed by a. bar with but eleven feet high 
water springs, but within -the-depths:are three to 
five fathoms at low water. “It has a:considerable 
trade, and builds merchant vessels of 300 tons. 

Kingsbridge, and Padbrook, are en towns at 
“ahe head of Salcombe Haven. ~:~ pears 
_ The ‘shore between Bolt Head aaa: the ¢ Pra 
Point is steep and rocky." Off the former is 4 
second islet named Méwstone. The next point 
‘to the Praul is the Start; the bay between thent 
being called Start Bay; on it are ‘the. villdges--of- 
Star Cross and Street Gate.- Between the Start” 
and Dartmouth is Slapton Lea, a fresh water lake’ 
two miles ong, eae to the sea, from which itis - 

“Separated, 
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pacer by 2 strip of: sandy land a quarter of a. 


a mile broad. It formerly abounded with pike, 
pee roach, and eels; but some years since al-. 


; 


_. most. all the fish were destroyed, and the lake: , 


nearly drained, by a break made by the sea in the. 
‘bank. ‘In winter the lake is covered. with wild 


: ducks, teal, coots, and other birds. 9 6.205 0 or oo 


Dartrnouth is a corporate and borough town on- 

’ the Dart, which forms a good harbour for frigates, 
. being one mile and. a half broad: within the en+ 
" trance, narrowing. to Dartmouth, where it is two.’ 
hundred yards ; the depth is five fathoms above the; 
town, and boats ascend to Totness, two leagues, 
~ further... The fortifications are Kingswear Castle, 
on the east shore, and a block-house on the west, 


‘The town is ‘built on very irregular ground, so’ * 


that the lower tier of. houses communicate with. 
the upper by flights of steps.. It has a large share in 
the Newfoundland cod, and home pilchard fisheries.’ 
! East of Dartmouth, the.coast of Devon forms a 
great bay, bounded on the east by the peninsula: 
of Portland.. We have no. name. for this-cur've, to. 
which the French give the name of the. Bay of 


Exeter.. Near its west extremity. is.Torpay, lix + 


’ @mited on the west by Berry Head, a-steep lofty: ~ 


, promontory, -and.on the east by Bob’s or Hope’s 


Nose.: «In sailing into the bay.ships may keep so’ « 


close to the former as to receive 2 stone thrown, 
‘from the edge of the cliff, which seems to overhang 
their mast-heads,...’ Off Bob’s Nose are four islets, - 
called the Mewstone, Shagstone, ,Loadstone, and ! 
“+. Thatcher. Tobey has about - -tgelve, miles of cir-, ¥ 
Be a cuit, - 


a Ee a yoke a 
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Dem: cuit, and is the usual rendezvous of the channel 
fleet, affording perfect shelter in west winds. - The . 
usual anchorage is off Brixham in the south part of -- 
the bay, where the ships of war water by pipes at » 

a jetty head....The Torbay fisking boats Jay dry” 
within a pier. ae ate oe aes ag 
\» Near Brixham is Lay Well, noticed for conti. © 
nually ebbing and flowing five or six inches at, in- 
servals of afew minutes ; the water is clear in’ sume“ 
mer, turbid in winter, prackish and never freezes. —~ 
‘ Torquay is a pleasant watering village in a cove 
two miles west of Bob’s Nose. From this last” 
point to Teignmouth the shore is composed. of 
‘Jimestone cliffs with many caverns and fissures. .... 

‘+. Teignmouth, at the entrance of the little river 

* "Teign, is a fashionable sea bathing place.. It has 
also some trade, exporting clays for pottery, and: 

. sending ships to the Newfoundland fishery. Its. 

haven receives vessels of 400 tons with the tide..... 
+ .."Phe hamlet of Sheldon, under the ‘point named. 

~ the Ness, south of Teignmouth, is a summer re-. 

sort of sea bathers. by deat Oho ee 
The Ex river is one of the most considerable of” 

- ghe south coast of England, having a course of, 
sixty miles, and spreading towards its mouth to @ 
Gasin more than a mile wide. The tides run up to- 

» Topsham, but its mouth js crossed by a bar with; 
only six feet at low water. : tt 
_, In ascending the river the first place met is Ex-: 

‘ ‘mouth, a frequented sea bathing village; Stary 

* Cross, a village two miles higher; and the same. 

+distance further Powderham Castle, the superb, 

sche: GUERRES S Bon. otk _ seat, 
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-Seat of the Lords Courteney, which dates its foun- 
‘dation from the reign of the Conqueror. Top- 
sham is one mile above Powderham, and three 
miles further is Exeter, on the left bank, an 


ancient city and county of 17,000 inhabitants ; it - 
“was the residence of the West Saxon kings, and 
“the walls’of the city, built by Athelstan, still re-° 


main, / Vessels of 150 tons ascend to it, and it has 
_Acansiderable foreign and coasting trade, its chief’ 
“exports being woollen manufactures and corn; it 
also sends ships t6 the Newfoundland and Green. 
land fisheries. - OE ES EEE Ge: ofS 
*’ Sidmouth is a small neat market town at the 


mouth of ‘the Side, which was formerly a good - 
haven, but is now cloaked up with pebbles and 


sand. It has a considerable share in the coast 


fishery, and is a fashionable bathing place.“ The 
coast scenery from Sidmouth to Seaton is com- 
posed of bold wooded rocks, with a margin of - 
sand and pebbles thrown up by the sea, and by. 


which the ancient’ port of Seaton has been filled 
up, so as to receive only fishing boats, in conse- 
_quence of which it is reduced to a ‘village. “Ax. 
mouth on the Ax, and Colyton ‘un the Coly, ate 
(insignificant fishing towns. 


eee 


~-The first place in Dorsetshire is“Lyize Rects, | ; 


‘built in a glen between two stoiiy hills,’ and di- 
_Wided into two parts by the little river Lyme. Its 
haven is the best place of shelter between Dart- 
mouth 
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--gnouth and Portland, and.is formed by a pier, called 
the Cobb, which was formerly of loose rocks piled 
on each other, but is now regularly constructed 
with stone and mortar. Besides a great share in 
the pilchard fishery it has a Coasting trade. In 
the reign of Edward I. Lyme Regis furnished 
four ships and sixty-two mariners at the, siege of 
Calais. From its heights was seen the commence- 
ment of the action between the English fleet and 
“Invincible Armada. . 
Charmouth is a pleasant villaSe at the-foot of a 
hill, past which runs the little river Chars 47 
. Brrpport, on the Bride or Brit, a mile above : 
its mouth, is a ‘corporate and borough town of. 
288 houses chiefly of brick, and 8,000 ‘inhabitants. 
Its chief business is the manufacture of fishing 
nets and lines and small cordage, which it exports 
to America and the West Indies. Its harbour at 
the mouth of the river ‘receives vessels of 250 tons. 
‘The shore in the vicinity abounds in copperas 
stones, cornua ammonis, and other fossils. tes 
The Isle of.Portianp is at present joined to 
the main by a long ridge of pebbles, called the . 
Chesil Bank, thrown’ up by the sea. The island 
proper is a vast mass of freestone, with which r 
handsomest public and private buildings in the 
kingdom are paved, about 9,000 tons being quar- 
ried and exported annually. The island is well 
watered by rimning springs, and has seven villages 
or hamlets; Chesilton, the largest, is on the north 
side, and before it is Portland Castle, erected by , 
Henry VUL, ane commending Roetang! or Weye. 
mouth ,; 
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mouth Road: The Sarkar of the island forms 
a round promontory called the Bil/, on which are 
two handsome light-houses, so well arranged that 
‘the lights are visible almost in the horizon.. Near 


them is a cavern in the cliffs, perforated at top, . 
fifty feet square and twenty-one feet deep, in | 
which boats sometimes take shelter. The Shambles: ' 


area dangerous ledge of rocks two miles east of 

hs Bill; and ‘south of this latter is that agitated 
space of the sea called the Race -of Portland? 
caused by the meeting of the tides from the coasts 
of France and England, which produces dangerous 
breaking waves, ©: . ee 


‘The Chesil Bank is fourteen miles long and 


above a quarter of a mile broad; the pebbles on. 
it are so loose that a horse sinks up to his knees in 
them ; they are of the same nature as the Portland 
stone. The bay-west of the bank is’ extremely 
dangerous in south-west gales; and vessels em- 
bayed are recommended to try and work out, 
keeping close to Portland island, where there isa 
‘strong outset that may help them to weather the 
Bill; but when it is found that shipwreck is in- 
-evitable, it is best to run on shore under a press of 
@ail, and the crew should not quit the vessel until 
two or three seas have struck her, by which she will 
-be hove up and settled in’ the beach, affording 


‘them.a greater ie) of geting ashore: under 
her lees. +. fe 


. Vessels coming from the Saivana and shee j 
“in Portland Road, perish, without remedy... The 
Fortlandegs are active in saving: the crews of ves-~ 


apie 


q 


ce 
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sels wrecked, but at the same time they plunder 
them with as little ceremony or remorse as a Moor 


. of the desert. These islanders have a custom si- 


milar to bundling, the women never acceptiig 4: 
manas a husband until she finds herself pregnant 


* by him, wheg she immediately informs her mother, - 


who tells her husband, and the latter lets the lover 
know that it is time the marriage ceremony was 
performed; and as the refusal on his part would 


~ she attended by certain stoning to death by the 


‘women, an instance of it so seldom occurs, that 
in twenty years not one illegitimate child is born. 
If pregnancy is not manifested in a competent 
time, the parties conclude that Providence has not 


. intended them for each other, and they separate = 


nor is this any bar to the woman’s finding another 
lover and eventual husband. os Ce 
Weymouth is a corporate and borough town of 


-B,600 inhabitants, situated at the mouth of the 


Wey, which forms a tide haven within a pier. It 
is one of the most fashionable sea bathing places, 
its bay having a fine pebbly beach. Its: trade is 
chiefly with Portugal and Newfoundland‘. In the 
twenty-first year of the reign of Edward I. Wey- 
mouth furnished twenty ships and 264 marines a 


* the siege of Calais. Three forts, with two or three 


small guns in each, defend the port. On a high 
‘cliff a mile from the town are the ruins of Sandis- 
foot Castle, erected by Henry VOL "> ~ 4 
Melcombe Regis, opposite Weymouth, a bridge. 
uniting them, isa distinct corporate town. -~ 


.! Lulworth Cove is a kind of natural_basin en- 


tered 
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“fared through a pe in the cliffs, and is accessible 

“to vessels of ejghty tons ; the.rocks round it rise to © 

- a gteat height and are composed of calcareous ° 
. “gritstofie.”. West of the cove the sea has scooped 
‘out vast caverns into which the waves rush. with 
sgreat noise, while ‘the -rocks. resoynd with’ the ° 
‘screams,of the puffin and: razor-bill that cas 

- them to ‘breeds we Sorat, ag enithbin 4 
.  St“Adhelm’s Head Gailiatty: St. “Aldan) 3 is a 
“Bold cliff 440 feet high,: with the ruins of a stone 
‘chapel on: the. very “edge -of the: precipice, -sup- 
“posed to’ have been erected tor the purpose of. re- 
‘ligious ceremonies, to invoke safety for navigators 
‘passing this dangerous coast... Amongst recorded 
“tshipwrecks, that of the Halsewell East-Indiaman 
“near this point,:in 1786, is one of the most melan- 
_ choly, 186 persons,’:among ‘whom: -were pa 

tyoung ladies, having perished.: us 

“St. Adhelm’s Head, is the Sreeaiy of a 5 high 
peninsula, named Purbeck Island, almost entirely 
: «composed: of pipe-clay, marble, and a hard stone, 
‘used in flagging the streets of London. ..Swanage 
and Studland Bays, ‘on the east side of the penin- 
-sula, afford good anchorage.': Swanage is a village 
4of a single street. one mile long, aud from it the 
‘stone.of the peninsula is chiefly shipped. _ Stud- 
dand is a village of fifty houses scattered on a 
“common ; Near it is a singular great rock supposed 
to weigh 400 tons raised on a mound of clay-;. the 
, ‘common people call it the Devil’s 3 Night Cap, and 
believe that Satan hurled it from the Isle of Wight, 

WOL, Wee sire tS iget oe hs with - 
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with an intent to destroy Corfe Caste in the mid- 


*~ dle of Purbeck. 


Poot, a corporate town and coun is built o on 


a peninsula, on the north shore of a shallow la- 


goon, called Laxford Lake, ‘which has twenty 


‘leagues of shore with many banks and islands 5 
. the principal of the latter, named Brownsea, is one 


mile and a half long, and three quarters of a mile 
broad ; in general its soil is sandy and overrun 


vith heath and furze. On it is a castellated man- 


sion, named Brownsea Castle, row a family resi- 
dence. . The greatest depth in the lagoon is four. 


. teen feet, and in certain parts of it the tide ebbs 


and flows four times in twenty-four hours, which, 
seems to be caused by Brownsea Island, which ob- 
structing the ebb in its exit, obliges it to flow back 


» and produces asecond flood... .- atid 


Pool is meanly built, but has a Sisidenhle fo 
reign trade, chiefly to Norway and South Carolinay: . 
besides a large share in the Newfoundland fishery, - 


. and a productive oyster fishery in the lake which 


supplies London for two months of the year. 
230 merchant vessels, or 21,000 tons, and 1,500 


-sedmen belong to the port, of whom 140 are em- 
. ployed in foreign trade. a 


Wareham, on the west chore: of Laxford Lake 3 is 
an ancient corporate and borough town of 1,100 
inhabitants; it is surrounded by high walls of ' 


_earth, the houses of brick and the streets wide. ;: 


ve 
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The first’place in Hampshire is Christchurch emir 
on the west shore of a large bay, between Hen- 
gistbury or Christchurch Head on the west, and 
Hurst Castle on the east. From the former point * 
a great bafk strétches over towards the Isle of 
Wight, opf which there is but twelve feet, nor has . ; 
epth for vessels above five feet and a half 
The town of Christchurch, at the con- 
fluenfee of the’ Avon and Stour, has 1,400 inhabi-, 
fants; near it are the ruins of an abbey and castle. 
The chief businéss of the town is brewing and ; 
the salmon fishery in the rivers. have exe te 
Hurst Castle, on the east point of the bay, is. 
built at the extremity of a bank of pebbles and 
gravel, thrown up by the sea, and which at high 
swater is not above 200 yards wide, but stretches _ ; 
-across to within three quarters of a mile of the 
Isle of Wight, the channel between being called 
the’ Needles, through which the tides. run with .-. 
- great violence, and the depth is twenty-eight fa- _” 
_ thoms. Opposite thischannel is a dangerous barik - 
of pebbles, called the Shingles, which shifts its 
situation, sometimes approaching the Isle Of 
- Wight, at others nearing the main; it also varies 
* Sts elevation, at times appearing above the sur 
face at low water, while at others it is consider- |. 
* ably under water. © ‘These variations are produced 
_ by the waves in strong winds driving the pebbles: -: 
* from'side to side. «17 Ss 
Hurst Castle was built by Henry VIII, and., 
. fwas the last prison of Charles I. It is a circular. 
tower with semicircular bastions; besides defend- - 
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ing the charinel of the Needles, it has also a light 


“to direct ships through this passage.+ 





The Istx or Wien is included in the county 


“of Hants, from. which it is separated bya chan- 


nel, from three quarters of a mile to sevett wide. 
It is twenty-one miles long and twelve broad} con- 
taining about 100,000 acres. Its fertility is suc 

that it produces more corn annually than is sufli- 
cient for its consumption for ‘ten years. It is 
intersected from cast to west through its length by 
aridge of hills, of a calcareous chalky super stratum 
over a base of schistus ; these downs pasture great 
flocks of sheep. The shores of the island are in 
general high, particularly in the south or sea, 


coast, where they fall into the sea in perpendicu- 


Jar broken cliffs; this side is lined by scattered 
rocks close to the shore, the resort of innumerable 
sea-birds, as puffins, razor-bills, willocks, gulls, 
cormorants, &c. Many of the cliffs are cavernous, 
and small cascades tumble over them into ‘the sea. 
The most. remarkable of these cliffs are those 
named Culver, at the east limit of Sandown bay: 
their holes are the breeding places of vest quanti-— 
ties of wild pigeons. At the west extremity of the 


’ island are the Needle rocks, named froma pointed 
-one 120 feet high which no longer exists, having 


tumbled down and entirely disappeafed about forty 
years since. Sse ra eae 
The island has several minerals, particularly 

. . 4 spe . a : alum, 


a as 


a) 
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alum, micaceous sand, which is exported for the 


glass -manufactories ‘of London and Bristol, cop-, 


peras stones, which also are sent to London where 


the copper is extracted from them, pipe-clay, red_ 
and yellow ochers; small masses of native sulphur - 


* are also found. Chalybeate, sulphureous and alu- 


minous springs are also met with. The island has 


several rivers, of which the Medina is the most 
eonsiderable, running from north to south, and 
‘almost dividing the island into two equal parts, 
The tace of theecountry is various and beautifully 
picturesque, and hence it is one of the favourite 
summer érips of the inhabitants of the inland 
|, counties, e: 


Hampshite, 


.- The shores abound in fal and on the gouth shore 


are'found very large cray fish, crabs, and cockles. 
Its trade is considerable, consisting in the export 
~ of corn,- sheep, and other provisions, and- the 
import of consumable goods. . Cowes is the prin- 
cipal emporium of commerce. The population of 
the island is 22,097; READ te Bo 
Newport, the chief town, ison the river Me- 


dina, ifearly in. the -centre of the island. In its. 


_Vicinity- is Carysbrook Castle, thought to have been 
originally built by the Britons, and repaired by. 
Vespasian. It was one of the prisons of Charles 
I. Newton is a corporate and borough town, 


‘though reduced to ten cottages; it has a harbour 


which at high water can-receive vessels. of 500- 


*\-tons.-- Yarmouth, in Fresh Water Bay, .is also a, 
‘borough town, with a castle mounting eight guns.! 


-Cowes,. east and west, at the mouth of the Me- 
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Rompe. dina, is a considerable place, and its road is the; 


rendezvous of merchant ships waiting for convoy. » 
“Packets sail between it and Southampton and Lon-} 


don... A castle mounting eight ue! defends the» - 


ee te fe es ait 
«Ride, . epponte Portsmouth, is a ssiaeplg vile 
diag hot whence ships are usually: supplied with 


butter, milk, and vegetables. -: St. Helens on the: 


‘north-east side ‘of the island is a village, in the? 
road before which men of war usually lay, to wait 


for a fair wind, or to receive their final orders. | 


Brading, at the east end of the island, is a little, 
corporate town on a creek, forming a dry tide. 


haven capable of receiving vessels of 400 tons, in. 


which are taken great quantities of flat fish, whit-; 
ings, and oysters. Sandown bay, on the east end, 
is protected by a pel fort. 





. The coast of Hampshive, from Hurst Castle to ate 
Southampton, is lined by mud banks, which dry~ 


at low water and are frequented by great flocks of. 


“tucks and widgeons to feed on the sea-weed that. 


“covers them ; in winter these birds are killed in.” 
: great numbers by the fenernen: of | the neighbour- 
ing villages. 


. The first place east of the castle? is Key Haven: ; 


a little tide port; to which succeeds Lymington, ’ 
a corporate and borough town on the little river 

:named Bolder Water. Vessels of 500-tons formerly. 
went up to it, but the construction of a dam pre- 
-venting the stream from carrying out the mud, 
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eet 


the depth has decreased until it can now receive 


Hompshire,, 


only vessels of 250 tons. The population of the - 


town is 2,500, its chief business is the making of 


"salt from sea water, which is exported pote coast. : 


-wise and to Ameriea. 
Leap is a fishing hamlet, the usual crossing ’ 


lass to the Isle of Wight ; to it succeeds Buck-: 


ler’s Hard. on the river Beaulieu or Ex, a popu- 
lous village where is a building place, from 
whence frigates are launched. ; .The village of 


’ Beaulieu is three miles. above the Hard, and ves-_ 


sels of fifty tons ascend to it. Near it are the 


beautiful ruins of Beaulieu Abbey, a Cistercian ” 


convent, in which Perkin watherk ecetts sane- 
tuary i in 1496. , 

‘Southampton Water is an inlet of the sea ten 
miles long and one to two broad. -The entrance 
is defended by Calshot Castle, on the west point, 
a small fort erected by Henry VIII. ..Ascending 
along the. west shore, the places in succession 
are Hythe, a beautiful little hamlet, from 


whence a ferry-boat crosses to Southampton, | 


Eling, ‘where small vessels are built for the navy. 
On the east shore of the water are Bursleton or - 


Hamble on a creek, ‘near which are the. romantic ° 


grounds of Nettley Abbey, whose ruins are con- 
sidered amongst the most pleasing objects of the ” 
kind in England. 

Sournameroni isa town and county sitsueed ona 
point of land? at the confluence of the -Test. and 
Ichin, seven’ miles from the entrance of South+ 
ampton Water. It. contains 7 or 8,000 inhabitants, 
ac . Zia 7. and > 


Hampshire, 
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and has a large trade, chiefly to Portugal, for wine: 


“and fruits, and to the Baltic for naval stores. It 


is also allowed by act of Parliament, to export: 


“6,000 tons of raw wool to Guernsey and Jersey," 


which is returned to England chiefly in knit stock-.: 
ings, caps, and jackets. The foreign trade. em. ~ 


sploys about fifty vessels, that to Guernsey twenty 


to thirty small craft of twenty-five to fifty tons; 
the town has besides about 100 coasters: . Passage 
vessels sail between this port, Cherbourg, the Isle 


of Wight, and Portsmouth. It is also a fashion- . 


able summer resort for sea bathing.’ Above South-: 


“ampton are the villages of Millbrook and Red 
Bridge, where small king’s vessels are built.» Be- 


. tween Southampton Water and Portsmouth is:. 


Tichfield Lake, where considerable quantities. bak 
salt are made. 

.-Portsmourn, the second marine gecnal of Eng. 
land, is entered through the road named Spithead, + 
between the Isle of Wight and the main,. which is! 


: perfectly secure in all winds ; and here is the grand - 


—trendezvous of the fleet as well as of the trade, 


from all the ports to the east waiting for éonvoy 


‘down channel, so that it was not unfrequent in. 


the late war, for 1,500 vessels to sail at one: mo-* 
ment. The Mother Bank is a part of the road : 
near the Isle of Wight, where East-Indiamen ; 
anchor as well as ships of war under quarantine. « 

- Portsmouth Harbour is formed at the’ mouth of : 


: the river, which. is. so narrow. that But one ship ° 


"can énter or go out at a time and only with a fair -. 


wind... The tide flows in for seven hours and, ebbs 


py 


ny 
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out in four, by which increased rapidity the chan- 
nel is constantly scoured out, and the mud forms a 


Hampshire’ 


bank ‘before it, named the Spit Hom winch the -— 


road has its name. 
: On the east shore of the snus are the jews 


‘of Portsmouth and Portsea adjoining, and the: 
“naval arsenal, of which no description can give an: . 


adequate idea, The machinery worked by steam 
for the. making of blocks and other. purposes,. is 
perhaps the most perfect and curious thing of the 
kind in the workl, and the least. number of men 
employed in the dock- yard, is said to be 2,000 


in peace. . 


«The fortifications of Portamoutii and Ponca are ns 
as as strong as art can make them, and the. ramparts. | 


On the west shore of the harbour Gipnate Ports- 
mouth is Gosport, a large town chiefly frequented 
by merchant vessels, and from whence a packet 


' sails every week to Havre de Grace. 


‘On a peninsula’ west of Gosport, which finns 
the we&t side of the harbour’s mouth, is Haslar 


Naval Hospital, capable of receiving 2,000 pa- . 
tients. A little west of it is Monkton Fort, a 


modern and regular fortification’ mounting thirty. 
two heavy guns, but of very little use where itis 


placed.: ‘The’ entrance of Portsmouth Harbour is. 


more effectually defended by a very strong block. 


house on the tvest pom and by the guns of hides -_ 


mote works. .. 


ca as me ee of Portsmouth we meet “s 
eek ae “". Porchester 
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Fampatire Porchester Castle, a very. ancient building ona: 


Serezs 


’ projecting point of land, which has latterly been Pe 
‘used as a depot for prisoners of war.; The village 
of Porchester near it is a thriving place. On the 


“western branch of the harbour is Fareham, 2 . 


town of 3,000 inhabitants, which does a Jed . 
deal of business respecting the fleet.-< 6 9 2.005. 

A mile south of: the harbour’s mouth: is South.. 
Sea Castle, first constructed in the reign of Henry: 
VIII. to defend the coast. Farther east is Lang~ 
stone Harbour, a large lagoon, but crossed by a: 
bar that admits only vessels of fifty tons.‘-It is: 
formed between Portsea Island on the west, and: 
Hayling Island on the east.. This latter contains 


. 5,000 acres of surface chiefly arable. “The harbour’. 


abounds in excellent oysters. . Cumberland Fort | 
on the west shore defends the entrance. « Ems« 
worth is a thriving village on the borders of Suse | 
sex, accessible to small craft through Langston 
and Chichester harbours. ne ty siete 3 





_ The county of Sussex is separated from Hamp- 
shire by Chichester Harbour, which goes in be- 
tween Hayling Island on ‘the west, and Selsey; 
Thorney, and Pilsey Islands on the east. Selsey 
Island terminates to the south, in a point called 
Selsey Bill, off which are many shoals abounding 
in cockles. Bracklesome Bay is before the en- 
trance of Chichester harbour: vessels of burden 
enter this latter but cannot approach CaicHEsTER 
within two miles. - This city has the privileges of 

* 2 county 
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a county and is situated on the Lavant, which 
almost surrounds it ;. it contains 6,700 inhabitants. 
‘Pagham is a small tide haven, to which succeeds 


Bognor or Hothampton, a modern village, rising | 
into notice as a sea-bathing place. The Bognor 
“Rocks lay two miles off shore, west of the village. ° 


Little Hampton at the mouth of the Arun, is also 
a small .sea-bathing place, its river is celebrated 
‘for its trout, eels and mullets ; small craft ascend 
it to Arundel, four miles from its mouth. Worth- 
‘ing, from a poor fishing hamlet, by the resort of 
Sea-bathers, has become a thriving village, with 
_all the usual accommodations for amusement, a 

assembly and reading rooms, &c.: od a 
“New SHorenam is a borough town of 800. in- 
_ habitants,on the Adur and Beading, which form a 
tide haven with but three feet at low -water and 
‘eighteen feet high water springs; the entrance is 
also obstructed by shifting sands. The chief busi- 
ness is ship building, vessels of '700 tons being 
built here. It has acustom-house. A consider. 


able part of -Old Shoreham has been washed away. 


by the Sea, and it now contains not above twenty 
houses. ©... ae Sees ae aS Pah ES ee aa 
- Bricuton (properly Bricuretmstone) is the 
‘largest town of Sussex, and the most fashionable 
‘sea-bathing plate of England; its resident popula. 
tion is 12,000fand it is thought that an equal num. 
ber of strangers visit it every season. ‘It is situated 
at the bottom df a bay between Worthing Point and 
‘Beachy Head... It has no port, but vessels unload 
close to the shore, sheltered by a jetty constructed 

et F . : ; : 28 to 


Suscete 
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. Swe, 46defend the town from the attacks of the sea, 

2° which in 1699 in particular washed away -180° 
“houses. At present the western waves wash up a 

. -great. quantity of sand and gravel... One hundred * 

' “boats are employed in the hersing and mackerel :, 
fisheries, which produce. a profit of £10,000 a” 

year. .A packet sails every week to Dieppe. . . > 
New Haven, at the-mouth of the Ouse, hasa . 
small tide haven, and loaded boats ascend several 
miles above Lewes, which is seven miles from the " 
‘sea: the entrance is defended by @small fort. Sea- 
ford is now an insignificant fishing village, but ° 
sends ‘representatives to Parliament, and is one of’ 
the cinque ports ; on the beach isa small fort, and 
on a cliff west of the town is a signal post. East. 

\. bourne is a sea-bathing village in a valley surround: . 
ed by hills. BS = sia pt 
Beachy Head is a bluff projecting point forming 
the extremity of the tract of elevated land called 
the South Downs, on which vast flocks of sheep 

"are pastured. Between it and Hastings are. En- 
bourne and Pevensey ; the latter at the mouth of 
aTivulet, and pear it are the ruine of a fhagnifi- 
cent castle erected by the Saxon. kings, covering ~ 
an area of seven acres. There are reasons to Sup- 

* ‘pose its having been formerly on an island, though 

. Row two miles from the sea. Bulverhithe, Bex: 

. hill and Nuntide Haven, are east*of Pevensey. 

' Nuntide is supposed to be the spot where Williant 

(Llanded. 2 ee pee 
« Hastings, a corporate borough and cinque port. 
‘town, is built between two hills, its population is ie 

Ro tee Os Arai se 3,000, 
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3,000. Though its harbour is entirely filled up, 
it has several coasters employed in:bringing lime- 


"stone from Beachy Head, which after being burnt 
_ is exported. It -has also a considerable share in, 
"the herring and mackerel fisheries for the London; - 


“market, builds boats, and is a sea-bathing place. 


“On’a lofty rock west of the town are the ruins of'- 
“an ancient castle, and near them a fort of eleven 


twelve-pounders. 
Govers and Ecclesbour ne, between Hastie, and. 


" Winchelsea, are sea-bathing villages. “Winchelsea, 


a. borough and cinque port town, is ow one mile 
and half from the sea, and reduced to a few: 
_honses. The ruins of Winchelsea or Camber Cas-. 
"tle one of those erected by Henry VIII..are two 


miles N.E. of the town. -. . 
Rye, a corporate and cinque port pe is sitnated 


_ on the Rother, whose mouth being nearly choaked 


up with sand, a new channel was cut for it ina 
more direct line to the sea, and forms what is now 
called Rye New Harbour, which receives vessels , 
of 200 tons to the quay of Rye two miles and 2 
half from the sentrance. : It exports some corn 


~ and malt and has a good share in the SEES : 


mackerel,:and flat fisheri ‘ies. 





- The Rothef, which separates the counties. of 


Sussex and Kent, formerly emptied itself at the 
town of Old Romney, but in a great storm in the- 
reign of. Edward I. changed its course to Rye. 
Old Bouncy has not above twenty houses, and 

Appledorec.: 


Sussex. 6 
~ 


Kents 


oaent. 
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_Appledore, which was also accessible to sea vessels, 
by the Rother: before the change, is reduces to 
fifty houses. : 

Dengeness, the S.E. point of ee is a ne 
long point, with a light-house *110 feet high, the 
property of Mr. Coke of Norfolk, a which af- 
fords a revenue of £400. -* ; 

. New Romncy is a corporate borough aad cinque. 
port town of 500 inhabitants, at present, by the 
retiring of the sea, two miles and a half from the 
shore.. The whole of the tract between this town 
and Hythe is a deposit of the sea named Rom 
ney Marsh ;” it is preserved from the action of 
the waves by a great dyke called Dymchurch 
Wall, three miles in length; the slope of the. 
dyke towards the sea is strengthened by piles‘and 
faggots pegged down; three sluices let off the © 
superabundant water, the level of the sea at low 
“water being lower than that of the marsh. The 
repairs of the dyke cost £4,000 per annum, ‘and 
are defrayed by the owners of the ground. - The , 
~ whole of this tract is a pasture for sheep. : 

Hythe, a corporate and cinqut port fown, is 
near a mile from the shore; it:has about 200 hou- 
ses, and near it are several batteries and barracks, . 
Sandgate is a village at the foot of a hill, wie a 
castle mounting a few guns. - : ‘ 

' Folkstone, a corporate town and ‘ieniber of : 
Dover, chiefly. inhabited by fishermen, has a hat ©: 
ven formed recently by a pier of stones without 
mortar, enclosing a basin of twenty-four acres: . 

aug hoys sail from hence to London every weeks 
; agian Se 
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Dover, one of the most: celebrated port towns 


of England, from its situation with respect. to 


France, has 7,500 stationary inhabitants, but the’ 


influx of strangers usually increases the population 


to double that number; it isa borough and cinque, 
port. The haven is formed by a pier, and is kept: 


clear by the current of the little river Idle, which 


falls into it; the depth at high water neaps is 


fourteen feet, and at springs eighteen to- twenty 


* feet, so that it is capable of receiving vessels of | 


500 tons, and there is an instance of a Dutch 
. loaded East-Indiaman of: 800 tons being brought 


into it in distress, Five post-office packets are | 


kept in constant employment hére for France, be- 
sides about thirty, passage vessels which pass back. 
- wards and forwards every tide ; the run to Calais 
‘with a fair wind being not above three or four 
hours. The portis defended by two forts, aswell 
as by Dover castle on a. cliff east of the town. 
This castle presents a singular appearance, having 
‘. been constructed at various periods from the time 
* lof the Roman possession of the country almost to 
_-the prefent tinre; it occupiés-an area of thirty- 
five acres, and has accommodation for 3,000 men. 
~Near the edge of the cliff is the celebrated brass 
cannon called Queen Elizabeth’s « pocket pistol,” 
“having been presented to that princess by the 
States. General of Holland ; it is twenty-four feet 
Jong, and carries.a twelve pound ball, but is en- 
tirely useless.” South of Dover is an object more 
worthy of notice, the cliff so inimitably described 
by Shakespeare,*®.. ° 


Kent, 
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Best. Between Dover and the South Foreland are: 
Eastware and St. Margaret; the latter has a pier — 
* for fishing boats, and in its bay are taken quanti- 
ties of small but very delicate lobsters. This part 
_of the shore is composed of sand downs, extend- — 
from Peperness to Deal, and a quarter of a mile’ . 
_in breadth. ‘The South Foreland is a cliffy point, 
on which are two light-houses. Between it and 
Walmer are the bathing villages of Old Stairs and, 
Kingsdown. Walmer Castle, a mile south of Deal, « 
is the residence of the lord’ warden of the cinque 
ports, and near it is a pleasant and genteel village. 
Sandown Castle, between Walmer and Deal, con. 
_ sists of a round tower with four circular lunettes 
~ encircled by a ditch.’ This castle, as well as those 
of Walmer and Deal, wagrconstructed by Henry : 
VIIE when he feared an invasion of the kingdom,’ 
in consequence of his einpuites with the see of 
' Rome. : 
Deat is a corporate town of 5,000 inhabitants, 
on an open bay linéd by-a Beach of pebbles, on 
which there is often a violent surf. Opposite the 
town four miles distant are the Goodwift Sands, ©: 
: extending parallel to the shore.ten miles; they are 
composed of a quicksand, and dry in several parts 
“at low water, when the sand becomes so compact: 
that it is impossible to penetrate if, but when the * 
tide again covers them, the sand loosens in a man- . 
ner that a vessel striking on them is instantly so 
“imbedded, as to render it impossible to get her 
“off, and in a few days she totally disappears under 
. the sand. Tt was in contemplation to erect a 
Ua eo 3 : ; ight : 
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light-house on “this sand, but after boring several © Rat 
. feet, no base to forma foundation being found, z 
the idea was abandoned, and a floating light was, 
“moored in nine fathoms depth at the north east 
extremity of the pank.~ Though this sand is oc- 
_casionally fatal to ships, it is of material utility in 
“sheltering the road between it and Deal called the 
« Downs” from east winds, and rendering it to- 
lerably secure, so that it is a grand rendezvous of 
convoys, and a station of the royal North Sea 
fleet in war. . Vegsels also stop in this road to dis- 
charge or take pilots to and from the Thames, and 
frequently for the purpose of prdcuring ‘spirits, 
tea, &c. which are smuggled on board by the Deal 
‘ boatmen, who procure them from France. A more 
honourable source of the prosperity of Deal is 
derived from the assistance its boats and pilots 
afford to ships in distress, the intrepidity of the 
‘Deal men in these cases being unpar alleled. 
-Sanpwicu, on the Stour, six miles from ” ‘its 
mouth, is a borough and cinque port town of 
6,000 inhabitants; it is badly built, but receiving 
vessels of ten feet draft; it has a. considerabté 
‘ trade, chiefly in the export of ‘malt to London. ~ 
The Istu or Tuanet is the north-east land of 
Kent, and is separated from the main by the river 
, Stour, and a rivulet called the Sair, communicat- 
ing with the Stour, and emptying itself near Re- _ 
culver on the north. The valley through which” 
‘the Stour noweruné was anciently a wide and navi- , 
‘gable channel, through which ‘all. vessels passed j, 
from the Downs into the Thames. a is s noticed 
VOL. Iv® ; QuKy 3 Si, “> by 
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. Kot” by Tacitus under the name of Portus Rutupensis; 
» and described as having two entrances, | that. 
.on the south defended by the castle of Rutu-. 


piume (Rich borqugh), and on the north by the 
castle of Regulbium (Reculver). “When Bede 
wrote this channel, then named Wantsumen, was 
still << three roods” broad, and in the middle of 
the sixteenth century loaded vessels passed! 
through it. At present Richborough Castle ig 
considerably inland, the sea having formed new 
lands on this side of the island, while on the 
north it constantly encroaches, and: ha’ washed 
away a part of Reculver castle. The shores of. 
the island are in general composed of chalk cliffs, 
in which are found Cornua ammonis, measuring 
three feet in diameter. Th tae 

*  Ramseate.is a flourishing town of 3,000 inha- 
bitants ; its haven is formed by two piers enclos- 
ing a basin of forty-six acres, with fifteen feet 
depth at high water neaps, so that it receives ves- 
sels of 500 tons. The piers are of Portland stone, 


and the eastern one, after running out in astraight 


Jine 800 feet, curves round, its whole lergth be- 
ing 2,000 feet, and its breadth at top, including 
a parapet wall, twenty-six feet ; the western pier 
- ig 1,500 feet long, and the breadth of the en- 
trance 240 feet. There being no natural back water 


‘to scour out the port, this effect is produced by - 


‘means of sluices, which retain the tide water, . the 
_whole being the most perfect example of the for- 
“mation of an artificial haven... Its total expense 


rE oy ae De ee Ss sa amounted .. 
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amounted to upwards of £600,000. T he preserva _ ¥# 


* tion of the harbour is provided for by a duty on all 


vesselsbetween twenty and 800 tons passing Beachy* 
Head of one penny per ton, and 8d. on every chal- 
dron, of coals and-ton of stone imported to Lon-; 
don. This harbour is of the mest imminent utility. 


to commerce, being so situated that vessels driven." 


from their anchors in the Downs in gales of wind 


can always run into it if the tide answers, and be 


perfectly secure. It has also a dry dock for re- 
pairing vessels that may have suffered damage.. 
On the west pier head is a light-house, on which. 
the light is shewn when there is ten feet water on 
the floom between the piers, and kept burning un.. 


' til there is the same depth en the ebb ; during the 


day a flag is used to denote the depth.. The port 
is protected by a castle. It is a member of .Sand-. 
wich, and has some trade, chiefly to the eae 
for naval stores. 

Between Ramsgate and the North Fi oreland a are 


’ Dumpton Stairs, and Broad Stairs; gaa 


ie 


villages, with piers for boats. 

The* North Foreland, suppased to be the Can. 
tium of Ptolemy, is the N.E. promontory of Kent, 
and the south point of the “ Gulf of the Thames ;””. 
it forms in three points, named Longnose or Bore-' 


" ness, the N.W.,. Whiteness the middle, near which: 


is Kingsgate, a bathing village on a break in the 


‘cliffs, and Eastnegs on the S.E. On the latter is a” 


light-house, Seen ten leagues, which as well ase 
that on the South Foreland belongs to Greenwich® 
- Hospital the toll of them is 2d. per ton of na- 
; is ot ee tional 

* e * ig 


Kent. 
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tional vessels, and*4ds of foreigners. Between — 
the North Foreland: light and Kingsgate are two “ 
“tumuli, thought to be the graves of the slain-in a 
bloody battle fought here between the Danes and 
Saxons. bo ee 

3 a 





& 


"BAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 


The East Coast of England properly commences 
at the North Foreland, and the first place west of 
“it is Margate, a straggling town on a break in the 
cliffs, chiefly noticed as a sea-bathing place ; it: 
has a little pier haven, and partly. supplies London 
with fish, particularly skait, wraiths, small cod, 
haddock, turbot, whiting, soles, mackerel, her- 
“rings, lobsters and oysters. Eight passage-boats 
. or hoys constantly ply between this port and Lon- 
don from the 4th of June to the middle of Octo-. 
ber, the passage is from nine to twenty-four 
chours. -It is not unworthy of remark, that Mar- 
gate lays so directly exposed to the north, that a 
vessel sailing from it on a N.4E. course woald not 
strike land until she reached the coast of Green- - 
land in latitude 75°, a distance of 1,380 miles. ., 

Birchington is a pleasant. village on an elevation 
half a mile from the shore. Reculver is a little 
village, near which are the ruins of the ancient 
castle, and great numbers of Roman coins and.. 

_imedals are dug up in the vicinity? On Hearn: 
3 Bay is a small bathing village, which also exports - 
=eorn to London by two hoys of, sixty, tons. Whit-° 


igitin Val ak 
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stable street is a small populous village, chiefly 
inhabited by oyster dredgers, those fish being sent 
from hence to London; in Which business seventy 
or eighty boats are employed.. It is also visited by 
, Colliers, who discharge their coals here for: the 
supply of Canterbury. * 

FaversHam on the Swale #% ‘a town of four” 
streets, and a member of the port of Dover ; it 
has three wharf, at which vessels of eighty tons 
discharge and load. - Its chief’ business is the ex- 
port of. corn (40,000 quarters) to London, besides 
hops, fruits, wool and oysters, and the import of 
naval stores from the Baltic ; it has thirty coasters 
of from forty to 150 tons. It has a custom-house. 
“Milton, west. of Feversham, is celebrated. for its 
. oyster fishery, which Produces aon laa to 
£7,000 a year.. 

The Istz or Sueprey forins the cast side of thie ; 
entrance of the River Medway, and is separated 
from the main by the channel called the Swale, 
navigable by vessels of 300 tons ; it was anciently 
the usual passage into the Thames by ships coming: 
round the North Foreland, but has long been dis- 
used except by the coasters bound to the ports on 
it. The passage to the island from the main is by. 
ferry-boats hauled across by cables, the distance’ 
-being 150 fathoms Sheppey is eight miles long’. 
and three broad; the north shore is composed of 
. slay cliffs eighty, feet high, which as they crumble, 
away bring “to view. a variety of fossil remains, as 
the teeth and vertebra of fishes, grains of oats, 
ipeted wood, &c. On the north-west Point of 
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the island, formihg*the entrance to the Medway, 
* is the towrt of SueERNEss, containing 2,000 inha- 
bitants. Here is a,roVal naval-arsenal, chiefly in 
ténded for buildiig-and repairing frigates. ‘This’ 
‘own was without fresh water until 1781, when a 
well was dug to thetvast depth of $28 feet before 
“water was ar’ rrived™? “at (the last 150 feet through a 
bed of chalk); at last the boring augur sunk in, 
aud the water rushed up with such velocity, that 
the workmen were with difficulty drawn up in 
time to escape drowning. In six hours the water 
rose 189 feet, and in a few days was within eight 
feet of the top, where it remained stationary, and 
has ever since continued to afford an ample supply. 
A strong fortress at Sheerness defends the mouth 
of the Medway. The road called the Nore is op- 
posite the north end of Sheppey Island; it is the 
usual anchorage of ships of war from Chatham; 
Sheerness and Woolwich waiting for final orders, 
A floating light is moored here. Quéenborough 
is a small borough town pus miles auc a half South 
of Sheerness. 

The Medway rises in the Wolds of ey and 
runs east to Maidstone, thence to Chatham, and 
empties itself into the same gulf as the-.Thames 
at Sheerness, from which to Chatham is sixteen 
miles, and ‘the largest ships ascend to this latter. 
Barges of. sixty tous gop to Maidstone,~and les: 
ser craft to Tunbridge. This river formerly abound. 
ed in sturgeon, ‘but they are now rarely met in it 5 

it has, however, a good salmon and oyster fishery. 
= Recreae, the third naval arsenal af England, is 
ae a large 
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a large straggling and ill-built towh ; its dock yards”, . 
employ 3to4,000 men in ware [t is well fortified. 


Rochester, a mile,above Chatham, is an ancient 
town with a magnificent. cathedral. * 
_-£ The Tames rises on the confines of Gloucester, 
then passes through Oxford, Abingdon, Walling= 


' ford, Reading, Marlow, Windsor, Kingston, ands 


Richmond, to London, sixty-two milesbelow which, 
and after a course of 250 miles, it empties into 
a gulf by many channels between sand banks), 


one of. whieh istworthy of particular mention from, 


_ the quantity of broken vessels of earthen-ware: 
and even whole pans brought up from it in the 
- oyster dredges, whence it has been named “ Pan 
Sand.” Some persons have supposed that it was 
anciently an island on which was a manufacture 
of pottery, but tradition accounts for it by the 
sinking of a vessel with a cargo of this ware. 
“The Isle of Grain bounds the entrance of the 
Thames on the south, being separated from, the 
main by a boat channel called the Scrag. The 
island is composed of low marsh embanked from 
the sea. ‘The breadth of the river’s mouth is here 
four miles; it is navigable for the largest ships 
to Deptford, for. small frigates to the tower of 
London, and for barges to Lechdale in Oxford- 
shire, 230 miles from the sea. The tide flows up 
to Richmond, ten miles above London bridge. 
The-first place on the Kentish bank of the river 
is Gpaynsenb, a corporate town of several narrow 
dirty streets and 4,000 inhabitants, almost all en 
“gaged jn shipping business, and particularly in 
: ana 0 supplying 
lis 


Rents 
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#supplying Jive stock and vegetables to outward. 
‘bound ships. It has twenty smacks employed in 
the cod and haddotk fishery in the British or 
North Sea, and ais the usual rendezvous of the’ 
Dutch turbot boats, from whence they send their 
fish to Billingsgates Passage boats sail every tide 

“ between. Gravesénd and London, the fare being 
ashilling. There is also a ferry to Tilbury Fort» 

“oh the opposite side of the river.* Gravesend is 
considered the termination of the port of London, 
the conservancy of which is vested in the corporar, 
tion of the city. . Ane ao yn 

_ Woolwich, eight miles below London, is a naval - 
and military arsenal, and grand depot of the king. 
‘dom for ordnance. The naval yard is under the. 
immediate superintendance of the navy board, * 
.and employs 1,500 men in peace and from 8 to: 

4,000 in ware. ee Pee 

“Greenwich, four miles from London, is noted: 
for its magnificent, hospital for disabled seamen of 
the royal navy, and for its astronomical obser- : 
vatory, from which we reckon the longitude, 
“The Thames is here 350 yards wide, and presents : 
beautiful scenery. : me yokes 

'Derrrorp, one mile above Greenwich, -is a 
Jarge and busy town of 18,000 inhabitants, at : 

ope lg rt eae « the 


y 


3 


‘d *mn 1798, a plan was adopted for forming a communication between the 
two shores at these’ points, by an arched funn®d under the bed of the ° 
Thames, and this stupendous work was commenced at the Gravesend side, - 
sput the water soon began to impede the workmen, and at length obliged 
the idea to be relinquished, ‘The tunnel was to have been constantly lighted 
“by lamps, and to havg beet capable of the passage of waggons, .. . - 
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- the mouth of thé little fiver Ra¥ensbourné. There’ ‘dee, 
isa King’s dock yard under the immediate inspec- 
’ tion of the Navy Office, which employs 1,000 arti- 
ficers in peace and 1,500 in wan It has besideg 
‘two large private ship-building yards, where seven- 
ty-four gun ships are sometimes’ built by contract. 
The Thames separates the counties of Kent and Boers. 
Essex; the point of the entrance on the latter 
shore is named Shoeberry Ness; four miles north 
of Sheerness. Ascending the river the places in 
succession are Southend a bathiug village, a little 
above which a stone marks the limits of the juris. 
diction of the corporation of London, on this ~ 
side. Rayleigh an inconsiderable village inhabited . 
by oyster dredgers. Canvy island separated from 
the main. by Hadley Bay, navigable only by small 
craft... ; s 
filbury Fort, opposite .Gravesend, is a regular. 
fortress built in the reign of Charles II, to defend. 
the passage of the river. Gray Thurrock, a small 
town on a creek of the ‘T hames, navigable by : 
hoys, > ; Yee " 
-» The Port of Lonpvow, in the legal definition of | ree. 
the term, extends from the North Foreland and = : 
Shoeberry Ness to London Bridge ; but the port, 
as far as it regards the loading and discharging of. 
ships, is confined to the reach of the river between . 
Deptford and the bridge, a distance of four miles, 5. 
and from 400 to 500 yards in breadth: “That space . 
between Limehouse.and the bridge is named the” 
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a Pool, and. can receive 800 vessels who lay afloat. 


at low water ; those of lightest draft nearest to 
‘the bridge. ‘The Thames, in its passage through 
London, is to be’considered more with respect to 
commercial utility than beauty; the latter having 
been entirely sactificed to the former, and with: 
the exception of some few spots, as Somerset 
House, the Adelphi, the Temple, &c. the maga- 
zines either project into the river, or it is lined by 
dirty coal and timber wharfs. . Indeed, there can-. 
not be a less engaging coup-d’atl than from the- 
centre of Black Friar’s Bridge, when the tide is 
out; the muddy flats of the shore covered with 
‘coal barges and rafts of deal timber, being the 
prominent feature. A moment’s thought, how~ 
. ever, brings to recollection that it is in great mea- 
sure to her commerce that England owes her high 
place in the scale of nations, and the mind feels 
satisfied. with what: the-eye rejects. The wharfs 
being very inadequate to the increased commerce 
of London, various docks have been within a few 
years excavated to receive the different branches 
of the trade, and are the most superb works of 
the kind in the world. The first commenced was 
a navigable canal through the Isle of Dogs, and 
on the north side of the canal, docks, wharfs, and 
magazines, for the West India trade. . They were | 
begun in 1800 and completed in 1802. The 
homeward-bound dock is 2,600: feet long and 500 
broad, capable of receiving 300 vessels of 300 
tons and upwards... The outward-bound dock is 


also: 2,600 feet long and 400 broad. ‘They com- 
municate 
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. municate by means of locks, but are separated and. tone. 
surrounded. by high walls.. In, 1802, an act of 
parliament passed incorporating a London Dock 
Company, and docks and warehouses were con— 
_structed.in the angle of the river below Wapping. = 
The length of the dock is 1,260 feet and the 
‘breadth 690, containing twenty acres and capable 
-of receiving 230 vessels of 300 tons and upwards, 
The warehouses for storing tobacco and: wine, : 
cover five acres, and the whole is surrounded by a. 
wall... : is 
_ The East-India Dock act was passed in “{803). 
and the work commenced in 1805. The discharging © 
‘dock is 1,410 feet long and 560 wide, containing 
“eighteen acres and a half. The loading. dock is 
#780 feet long and 520 wide, containing nine acres , 
and a quarter. ‘They are entered from the river 
by a basin of two acres and three quarters... The 
. entrance lock is 210 feet long and the gates forty- 
eight feet wide, the depth in ordinary spring tides 
"is twenty-four feet. — 
“. The following isa statement of the foreign trade 
of London in 1795 esp oe 
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“In 1792, the exports of London amounted to 
#£14°742,000 ; the French revolution reduced 
thom in the following year to £12,660,000. This 


_. effect was however but temporary, in 1796, the 


“exports being £18,410,000," and the imports 


£14,719,000. In this year 2,007 British ships, 


_ 436,845 tons, entered the port and 2, 167 foreign of 


. 


277,142 tons, besides (including repeated voyages) 
11,176 coasters of 1,059,915 tons. The river navi- 
gation in the same year es fhe following 
craft. 
eee barges of 33.tons. each, “400 of which 
were employed in the 
‘deal, and the remain- 
nee ~ der in the coal trade. | 
402 lighters of 39 tons . 4 
338 punts of 20- , er 
57 boats. of 24” 
6 sloops of 27 © 1 * . 
10 cutters of 71 * «chiefly pleasure vessels ” 
10 hoys of 53 ee 


— 


3, 419 Total tonnage 110, 156. eS 


In 1700, the number of trading vessels belong: 
ing to London, was 560 of 84,882 tons, and 10,065 
men. In 1800, the number of vessels was 2,666, 
the tonnage 568,262, and the. men 41,402; of 
these numbers the East-India Company’s shipping 
was 122 vessels, 106,041 tons, and 10,000 sea- 
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T'rom the entrance of the Thames a considerable 


extent of the coast of Essex is formed of marshy: - 


‘islands, of which .that named Foulness is the 
largest. Rocheford on a creek, named Broomhill: 


River, receives lighters ; its population. is 1,228. 


* Burnham on the Crouch is a village accessible to 
“small craft... EOS oe ras 
The Blackwater is a large estuary formed by the 
confluence of the Chelmer and Pant. It receives. 
vessels of 400 tons, and those of eight feet ascend 
to Matpen, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, at the con- 
‘fluence of the rivers. ‘The Isles of Osey and Ram- 


‘sey in the Blackwater are covered with vast flocks’ 


.of wild ducks in winter, which are shot in great 
quantities for the London market. : 


* Mersey Island, between the Blackwater and the 


Colne, is separated from the main land by a nar. 
row creck called the Pylfleet, in which the most 
esteemed oysters are taken.. - The island is entered 
from the main by a bank dry at low water. 
Coxcnesrer, the principal town of Essex, is 
on an eminence on the Colne, a league from its 
-mouth ; -it has 11,500 ‘inhabitants, and receives 
vessels of 800 tons with the tide, and large ves- 
“sels ascend to Wivenhoe ‘where is a ship-building 
establishment from whence. frigates have _ been 
launched. i a ar eee ; 
Colchester wasa-Roman. station and quantities 
of Roman coins are dug up init; near it are the 
‘ruins of a castlé built by William I. © MeL nee 
~The Stour separates the counties of Essex and 
Suffolk, and is navigable with the tide to Maning- 


tree, 


Epuess 


s 


wes. 


TeFotk, 
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tree, ‘a small irregular town. On the south point 
of the entrance of the river is Harwicn with a 


“harbour capable of receiving 500 vessels 5 its chief 


. 


business is ship building, two deckers being built, 
here for the navy.. It also employs 3,000 tons and. 
5V0 men in the North Sea fishery, ‘and is the port. 


- of communication with Holland and Germany, 


packets sailing regularly to Helvoetsluys and the 
Elbe. Itis also a frequented sea-bathing place. The 
entrance of the Stour is defended by Landguard, 
Fort on the opposite point of the river to Har- 
wich and distant two miles and.a half from it, but, 
commanding the.channel which is close under the 
fort, a great bank running from the sopth shores, 


’ This fortress, built in the reign of James B is on 


@ point of land insulated at high water, by an 


expanse of water nearly a mile broad; it is in the 
county of Essex. 





The coast of Suffolk is in general formed of low 
cliffs of sand and loam, upon which the sea easily 
acts, and carries away a part of them every year, 
so that the encroachment since the epoch of the 
Doomsday Book is found to be in some places, 
one mile, one furlong, and nineteen perches. The 
greatest effects have been between the Deben and 
Southwold. Ipswicu, on the Orwell, is the chief 
town of the county, and is built on the side of a 
hill; its population between 18 and 14,000 ins 
habitants. ..Small ships ascend to the town, but 


vessels of burden lay at Downham Reach, three 
ee. f miles 
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miles below it : the port is nearly dry at low water 
but the tide rises twelve feet: Ipswich has twd- 
ship building establishments. Passage .boats sail 
every tide between it and Harwich. The princi- 
pal trade is in comm and malt to London. The 
Orwell is one of the most picturesqué rivers of 
England and has marty beautiful seats on its banks, 

- Felixtow is an agreeable village south of thé 
* mouth of the Deben, which fori 4 the tide haved 
- of Woodbridge that receives small’ ships to its. 
‘quays. Holsely-village, at some distari¢e inland; 
gives name to a bay which affords one of the best - 
roads on this coast, being sheltered by the project~ 
ing point of Orford Nogs on the moet, on mc : 
are two lights. oro 
The river Alde falls into Holsely Bay, i it id é ot 
Considerable size but of little other use thati. af- 
fording a pleasant navigation by pleasure boats, 
and having a good oystér fishery. The town of 
Orford is on it at the confluence of the Ore, and. 
is adechined place from its port being choaked up. 
‘Near it are the ruins of a castle. Aldborough was - 
‘anciently a considerable town, but the frequent 
devastations of the sea have washed away a great: 
part of it and'reduced iit to an insignificant fishing: . 
village ;. the resort of -sea-bathers has however 
latterly caused its improvement, and it-has a 
good herring and sprat fishery. Thé bay is de- 
fended by a Martello tower. ‘North’ of -Ald-~. 
borough is'a moor or marshy lake élose to thesea,- 
- Thorpe, Sizwell, and Mismere Haven, succeed * 
to Aldborough; and then Dunwich, anciently acon. ~ 
VOB ATV — RE... siderable’ 


a eh we ee Re 


Suffote, 


* Atsffolk. 
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siderable commercial city,* but now.a mean vil- 
lage of 184 inhabitants, situated on a cliff. of con- 


/ ciderahle height, which the sea Gutenualy under 


mines and washes away.. 

The River Blythe falls cite Walderswick i 
and is navigable to Helesworth, a well built town 
of 1,600 inhabitants. | Walderswick, now an in« 
considerable fishing village, was anciently a con~., 
siderable place, in 1451 having thirteen vessels 


‘trading to Iceland, Ferree, and. the north, cand 
twenty-two fishing boats. | 


Southwold, .on an eminence hearly arouniied 
by the Blythe, has. 1,000 inhabitants; its “haven 
is formed by two piers, and frigates are built here. 


‘It is detended by two batteries on the cliffs, one, 


a regular: fortification -mounting six guns, and 


.the other two. It is a sea bathing place.. In the 
cbay before it, named Solebay or Sowle Bay, 
“was fought the bloody. and drawn battle in 1672, 
sbetween the English and French combined fleets 


under the Duke of York and Earl of Sandwich, 


_and the Dutch fleet under de Ruyter. 


* Eastern Bavent is the remains of a village nearly 


washed away by the sea, which on this part of. 


=the coast has made such encroachments, that the 
“ point of :Easternness, formerly the east point of 





England, has entirely tee paorions a 


, Small fishing village. . 


_- Lowestorr, or Lxostory,. isa entiones town 
--on a cliff, now the. -east : Pome of England, and, 


be Bie eget Re _ commanding 


pe) 





a ela 1347, > it sent Six ships and 102 raarinars fo" ‘he tdce of Calais. 


foe 
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- commanding a grand view of the sea.’ -Its haven 


formed by two piers has five fathoms depth, and 
near it. are two lights to direct vessels clear of the 


Yarmouth sands. The population-is 2,400.: It- 


is a frequented bathing place, and has a good 


herring fishery. Opposite this town: was fought™- 
_ the naval battle between the English and Dutch, in ~ 
_ which the latter, commanded by On were tow 


tally defeated. 


Corton, a small village on a cliff. _ 





“..; The coast of Norfolk is in general low, level, . 
and without indentations or promontories, Hun... 
». Stanton Cliff, or St. Edmund’s Point,* being..the 
most considerable projection. - 'The shore in gene-" 
_ tal presents sand-downs, with a low beach -of peb- ; 
bles and ‘sand consolidated by the matted roots - 


a 


“of sea reed grass, par ticularly the arunda arenaria 
and: arenaria peploides. - The. downs: extend. al- 
most without interruption from Caister,. two miles 
-north of Yarmouth, to Cromer Bay, where com. : 
-mences what are. called the Mud Cliff§, which 
‘form the rest of the coast to Lynn: Regis... Nu-: 


ra 


i 


= merous dangerous banks lie off this coast far out :; 


at sea, particularly a large one parallel.to the’. 
shore opposite to Yarmouth. Near Thornham a 


coidenile track, now. overtiowed by the seas. 
ce aes 252° Racer Sees uaa 


< 


* Named from te sttpposition that King Edmund the martyr landed here >. 


P take possesqioa of the a as of East dogg, either 


te 


Suffalle, 
—_ 


Norfatk. 
~ 
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Yefit. appears to have been formerly a forest, abundarice 
of the trunks and roots of trees being found in a 
‘gnass of black fibrous decomposed wood. The 
beach here is a soft ooze..- A great part of the - 
hundred -of Treebridge, on’ the west, has been , 
gained from the sea by successive embankments, 
the innermost of which is thought to have been . 
raised by the Romans.“ re 
-. Lhe chief danger of the coast of Norfolk té 
favigation is from the configuration of the,.coast — 
for vessels passing Flamborough Head to the south 
if they meet: with a hard gale between N.E,.,and 
S.E. get embayed’ in the dangerous gulf called, 
the Wash, while those from the south with a gale . 
from the N.E. if they are unable to weather Win- 

_terton Ness, must go on shore: In seeking to ~ 
avoid the dangers of this’ goast,« ships have free 
quently been wrecked on that of Holland,: and. 
particularly. on the Hake Sands, . misfortunes 
which probably have been generally caused by ig- 

’ norance of the tides and currents. 2 000.0) cars. 

_.. Yarmours, at the mouth of the Yare, is acon- ° 

. siderable trading town of 15,000 inhabitarits. Its ~ 
haven is formed by two: piers,. and is the seventh *_ 

. ogrtificial haven that has been formed here, and at 

“present it requires an expense of two to £3,000-a - 

_ year to keep it from filling up with mud. «It has 
a handsome quay at which vessels lay to discharges. ~ 
+. Yarmouth has from early times been a cornmer- 
cial place; in 1346 it had forty-three ships and 
°1,075 mariners at the siege of Calais.. In 1730 it 
“had 1,100 registered vessels, and at present has ° 


oo en ne; | Pane 


- about 300 exclusive of fishing craft,* but the su- 


perior size of the ships in some measure compen- 


sates the decrease in their number. Yarmouth : 


Road, within the long’ sand already noticed, is. 


. the usual rendezvous of the colliers from the north, 
and during the late wars it was one of the an. 


chorages of the fleet of ships of war employed in 
this sea. The port is defended by three forts and 


__ two batteries, and there are barracks for 1,00Q. 
‘men-an the beach. The rise of tide -here is five. 


feet. Boats ascend the Yare from Yarmouth to 


out by two light-houses, one.at Garlestone, on-the 


’. south, and the other on the north at Caister. = 


- Winterton is a fishing village, east of which is” 


_ Roapels, 


"Norwich; and the Wavenéy is. navigable for ; 
barges from Yarmouth to Bungay Bridge, in Suf. 
folk, The navigation to Yarmouth Raad is pointed. - 


the. point named Winterton Ness, with’ many 
_ dangerous shoals off it, on which account there x 
are three light-houses, the southern of which on, 


Haseborough, has two lights; the middle one at 


Winterton ‘Ness three; and that on Foulness | 
one, Ts ps Tete get ettad 
Ness © 


Y 


‘ The places in succession from Winterton 


~ are Happisburgh, or Haseborough,. Mendilesleyy. - 


* ne haven, but colliers of seventy tons discharge 
in its road, named: Devil’s Throat, famous . for 
its crabs. Cromar. is-also visited by: sea bathers: © 
ros nets ~ 2E BL sesso lo: North: 

ME “eae take wey : ne 


o 


(Ee 0 @ See home faberies, oo. at 
. wf : on ron 


ey 


' Cromar, a fishing and market town on a cliff, has e 
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* Pefole North of Cromar aré Beeston-Regis; Seringhait’; 

> Cley, and Blakeney, little fishing towns on the. 

. same creeks Wells, 2 tolerable port, but difficult -. 

of access, from shifting sands. It’ has some.trade’ 

with Holland in corn and malt," and a ae oyetes, 
fishery. as 
a _Holkam, Burnham, and Biabesiee dave, are 
- open roads, with villages of the same names, on, 
~ereeks, accessible to coasters. on, 
: » Hunstanstone is a village west of St. Badmund’s 
Cliff. which is 100 feet high, and ‘has a light-house 
, Seen seven leagues. . - ~ Ltt gs 
. The Wash,. Metaris. ZEstuarium of Prolemy, i is: 

“a 5 areat gulf filled with dangerowé quicksands and’. 
receiving several rivers, the most considerable of’. 
, Which is the Ouse, remarkable‘for an occasional’ - 

* bore in high equinoctial tides, called the Eager. 

‘Its course is sixty miles, and it is navigable twen- 

2 ty-four miles above Lynn for: barges, and for small. 

_ boats to Bedford, forming a communication by its 

- tributary rivers and by canals into seven of the in. 

_ and: counties. : 

- ‘Ly Recs, the fifth Scieseigl. fown ‘of. 
* England, is onthe Ouze, ten miles from its mouth, 
which is here nearly as wide.as the Thames at’ 

“London Bridge. Four small rivers run through” 
: and intersect it, ‘and are- crossed by bridges ; | it 

is surrounded on the land gjde by an old wall and. 

* wet ditch. Its haven’can receive 300 sail, _ Its. 

population is 10,000. Its trade is considerable to 

_, the Baltic, Norway, Holland, Spain, and Portu- 


gal, 
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gal. ~ It imports 100,000 chaldrons of ssa and Nafeikes: 


2,000 pipes of wine... -.-: - 

. The Nene and Weiland Riven ne fall into the , 
° Wash. By the former, barges ascend to Northamp-' 
ton, and by the lattér to Spalding. . The. Nene. 
separates Norfolk and Lincolnshire, 





. The greater part of the county of Liticoln, ‘bors Lincintire 


dering on-the sea, is composed of fens and marsh. 
“and, “which i in their most ancient state appear ‘to., 
,have been covered with forests, the trunks of great 
‘trees being found in the fens. At a subsequent — 
‘period it was covered by the sea, from which it 


“has been gradually recovered.* In the summer . 
‘these fens present the rich appearance of luxuriant, . 


‘verdure and innumerable cattle and sheep grazing, 
‘but in winter they are in great part oovered a 
“a sheet of water, and the resort of vast flocks of* 
“wild aquatic birds, as geese, . ducks, - widgeons, 
“teals, and others of the duck species ; ~ grebes, 


7 godwit, wimbrels, coots, rufis, reeves, Xe, The. 


Ne a a OS ; 224 - “ducks, 





* “On the coast of Lincotn are many banks, called lay huts, wi hich dry * 
.yat'low water, the principal are off Aldethorpe and Maplethorpe; they are’. 


: composed of roots, trunks, branches, and leaves of trees and shrubs, ine 


** termixed with leaves of aquatic plants. The kinds of wood are birch, fir, 
‘and oak. . ‘Fhe opinion generally adopted and confirmed by the tradition 
,, among the inhabitants ia, that an invasion of the sea, anterior to historical 
A récords, had subyperged a tract of wood land, and after a lapse of time 
jw again retréated, having covered the trees with mnd and sand; which be- 

_ came pasture Jand. A second invasion of the sea is supposed to have 

“washed away this cometing of mud, aud to have sepeses _ original 
ic 2 Hes. 


of! . oe . : Aus 


% 
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Lincoeaire ‘ducks are taken in decoys, and supply the London. ; 
market, upwards of 100,000 birds being sent thi-, ; 
ther annually. The season for taking them is from. .- 


October to February, and it is forbidden, by Act’ 
of Parliament, to take them from the first of 


June to the first of October, under penalty of five © 


shillings for every bird. Great flocks of geese 
are also bred in the fens, and afford.a profitable, 
branch of commerce, as well in their carcases as 
their quills and feathers. | 


~The fens are intersected by ‘itches, ‘aed. 


droves, which separate the properties, and which , 


communicate with larger canals, called’ dykes and. ; 
drains, some of which are navigable by barges... 


All the fen-lands being below the high water mark, . 


of the coasts, when the drains are filled by the, . 


fains, the sluice-gates no longer carry off the wa- 


_ ter to the sea, while the sea water oozing through, ; 
“fhe. under stratum of sea sand, assists in flooding. 


the country. In dry.summers, on the contrary,.. 
. this tract suffers from the want of fresh water, there. . 
being no rivers and very few springs. 


Bostror, on the Witham, five miles four its : 


“mouth, has 6,000 inhabitants. The river having, . 
been recently deepened and the harbour improved, : 


vessels of ten or eleven feet. ascend to. the town, 


and lead corn for London. | It also communicates. . 


“with Lincoln by. a canal. 


Wainfleet is 2 market town of 500: on 
ona. creek through,which the River ‘Limb flows” 
‘into Boston Deep. A portion of the waters which.” 


formerly pies Benen by hie tiver having 
beer 
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been pondueted into the Witham, in . the process 
of draining the fens, the port of Wainfleet has 
suffered a proportionate injury, though small craft 
still visit it, chiefly for shelter. 


Skegness is still.a poor fishing village, as it was. 


when Leland wrote, who thus describes it: «Skeg- 
_ Messe sometime a great haven town, was once 
wallid, having a castle; the old town clean con- 
sumed and eaten by the sea. For old Skegnesse 
is now buildid a poor new thing.” * 

Saltfleet, or St. Peter’s, on a creek, is a village 
of 280 inhabitants; and Tetney, also on a creek, 


Lincolnthire. 


has 450. Vessels from sca enter this creek, and” 


by a canal ascend to Louth, bringing timber, 
coals, groceries, &c. and taking of corn and 
wool. 


The Humser, Abus of Ptolemy, is a gical es-* 


tuary which receives almost the whole of the 
waters of Yorkshire, by the river Ouse, and a 
considerable portion of those of the southern mid- 


land counties, by the Trent. At the confluence. 


of these rivers it is a-mile wide and increases in 
breadth towards the sea, into which it empties it- 
self between Grimsby on the south, and Spurn 
Head on the north. ~ 


Entering the Humber along the south shore, ; 


the first place is Humberston, on a creek one mile 
and a half from the sea; Cleathorpe, south ofa 
point named Fleaness, a fishing village and water- 


® Itin, vol. vil. page 50, 


ee, ing 


Bince?ashire, 


Yorkshire. 
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ing place. Gnear Grimsby, an ancient borough, 
market, and port town,* had greatly declined by 
the choaking up of its port; but this having been 
latterly improved, and a dock built, it has again 
began to revive. ° ; : 

Barton, a market town of 1,700 Sotiris 
was of some consideration before the foundation 
of Ifull,t which has attracted its, trade, though 
some corn is still exported to London. It also 
derives. considerable advantage from being the 
usual crossing place of the Humber to Hull, well 


_ furnished passage-boats crossing every fide. ° 


Ferraby and .Whalton are villages of 300 to 400 
inhabitants. 

The Trent rises in n Staffor dshire, and by means 
of its tributary rivers and canals affords a commu- , 
“nication with several of the inland counties.’ 

\ Vessels of 150 tons ascend the Trent to Gains- 
borough, and export its corn to London; it has 
also some trade to the Baltic. 





The S.E. part of the coast of Yorkshire is 
named Holderness. Entering the Humber at the. 
Spurnhead, we find that the sca has greatly re- 
treated, and thereby formed considerable tracts of 
new land; that named Sunk Island began to rise 
above the water in the reign of Charles I., and as 
it increased it was embanked in, 4nd yjow contains 
; a 4,500 
* It supplied eleven ships and 170 mariners to the siege of Calais. 
+ Furnished five ships and ninety-one men to the siege of ais. 

: 
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4,500 acres of pasture land, and has a church 
built on it ; 500 acres are also left dry at low wa- 
ter, and may be recovered by embankment.. 

On the eastern sea-shore of Holderness the sea 
has on the contrary greatly encroached, and wash- 
ed away several towns and villages, particularly 
the famous sea*port of Ravenspur, whose site.is 
even unknown. The last great catastrophe was 
in the reign of Edward III when the sea rush- 
ed towards the shore with terrible fury, 
and the Humber swelled to an. extraordinary 
‘height... - ; 

Patrington, on a creek a mile from the Humber, 
is a considerable village, and receives small craft. 

Hedon, farther west, is a market town of 1,000 
inhabitants, which formerly had a harbour, but 


the retreat of the sea leaving it dry, a canal for’ 


small craft has been cut from the Humber to 

within a quarter of a mile of the town. - Paul 

is a village two miles and a half from Hedon, and 

. on the bank of the Humber ; it has considerable 
building establishments, and seventy-four gun ships 
have been built here. 

Kinesron upon’ Hutt, generally simply called 
Hutt, has the privileges of'a county, and is one of 
the most populous and commercial towns of Eng- 

land, containing 42,000 stationary inhabitants. 
Here are two wet docks, one covering ten acres of 
ground, a dae other seven acres, with spacious 
quays for landing eargoes, besides several dry 
~ docks and buildine places. The seg trade of Hull 


Yorkshire, 


Yorkshire, 
— 
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may be estimated by the amount of customs col- 


lected : at different periods, 


1700 ....45 aee> £26,287 
V778 keene oe 78,229 | 
1785 .ccceeeeeces 91,366 


© 1792 wesceacsees. 199,988 
> 1806 ......, 1. «350,000 
Gee 

1810... 42... .. 290,000 


It is however to be one that considerable 
allowance must be made for the increased war du- 
ties of late years, which will much diminish the 
apparent increase of trade. The reduction of the 
customs in the last years proceeded from the Bal- 
‘tic being closed, a considerable branch of the 
Hull has also a. 


~ Hull trade being to that sea. 


great trade with | the inland counties by canals.* . 


The Greenland fishery employs thirty to forty 
ships a year, by which are imported from four to 


5,000 tons of whale and seal oil, besides seal skins, 


and sea unicorn’s teeth. 


+ 


Full hasa corporation styled the Trinity House, 
authorized to make bye-laws for the government . 


of the seamen of the port, and to examine and 
licence pilots. Every seaman sailing out of this 
port pays 6d. per month to this corporation, and 


from this fund many disabled seamen and their 


families are supported, 


* The total value-of the objects of commieree-brougtit into-and carried out” 


of the Humber is estimated at fifteen, millions sterling. ry 


North 
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North Ferraby, opposite South Ferraby, in 
Lincoln ; this is a pleasant village near the 
Humber, ; ‘ 

On the east coast of Holderness, north of the 
Spurnhead are Kilnsea ; Hornsea, half a mile from 
the shore, has 700 inhabitants ; close to it on the 
west is Hornsea Meer, with one exception the 
only fresh water lake in Yorkshire ; it is two miles 
Jong and three quarters of a mile broad. Skipsea 
is also a village half a mile from the sea. a 

Bridlington Quay is a small genteel sea bathing 
town, on a fine bay, sheltered by Flamborough 
Head on the north, while the Smithie Bank breaks 
the fury of the sea on the east; the north end of 

.this bank approaches to within a mile of Flambo- 
rough Head, and the depths over it are twelve to 


twenty feet. Bridlington Quay is a haven formed” 


by two piers, and is scoured out by a considerable 
- stream of water that falls into it; it dries at low 
water, but at high water springs the depth is fit 
teen to eighteen feet ; it is defended by two bat- 
‘teries; whose fires cross and enfilade it. * This 
place is one of the great rendezvous of the col- 
liers in foul winds or bad weather. Bridlington is 
a considerable market town a mile inland from the 


quay. 


Yorkshire. 


- Flamborough Head is a vast promontory form- 7 


ing a triangle; ‘the base of which is crossed by an 
ancient ditch pf great breadth and depth, appa- 
rently intend§d to insulate the promontory, and 


which. tradition ascribes to the Danes. The pro: .” 


mofitory towards the sea presents cliffs 100 to'150 


yards 


Povkedire, 
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yards high, composed of mouldering lime stone 
as white as milk, and the bottom worn into vast 
caverns, one of which is named the Dove Cot, 
from the wild pigcons that breed in it: another, 
called the Kirk Hole, -is entered on the north side 
of the promontory, and is said to penctrate nearly 
through it; Robin Lyth’s Hole, a third cavern, 
has a perpendicular opening inland. Many vast 
masses of separated rock lie round the promonto- 
ry, and, as well as the cliff, are resorted to by 
innumerable sea birds to breed... Near the ex- 
tremity of the promontory are two light-houses. 
Flamborough is a large fishing village in a hollow 
on the south side of the promontory, a mile and 
a half west of the new light-house; it has 700 | 
inhabitants. 

Filey, a fishing village and sembathing place of 
500 inhabitants on a spacious bay, which’ is shel- 
tered on the north by a rocky ledge, extending , 
one mile and a half from the shore, and quite dry 
at .low water, on which the sea breaks'with great. 
fury in bad weather.’ “On the beach of the bay* 
are’ picked up cornelians, and ‘sometimes morsels 
of'amber. ~ 

Scarporoucu, a handsome orbit fern, is 
situated in the recess of a beautiful bay, and on a 
rocky cliff rising perpendicularly from the water. 


- Its haven, which is the only one fit for large ships 
- between the Humber and the Tyne, is formed by 


two piers. The old one 1,200 feet img; and the 
new one, which is constructed of vast blocks of 
stone weighing thirty a is sixty feet broad at 

the 
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the base, and sixty-three feet at the curvature, 
where the force of the sca is greatest; the breadth 
at top is forty-two feet, and the height forty feet. 
As there is no back water to scour it out, the sand 


from the sea that subsides in it in summer would ; 


soon fill it up, was the effect not counteracted by 


the agitation of the water in winter, which again ° 


disturbing this sand from the bottom, it mixes with 
the water, and is carried out by the tide. The 
depth at the pier head is twenty to twenty-four feet 
at high water springs, and at low water but three 
to four feet. ‘The repairs of the piers are provid- 
ed for by a duty on coals exported from Newcastle 
and Sunderland. There is a hospital for seamen’s 


_widows, supported by stoppages from the seamen’s | 


pay. Scarborough is much frequented for «ca- 


bathing and for its medicinal springs, which aro*’ 


chalybeate and saline. Scarborough Castle is on 
a rocky cliff of 350 fect elevation, washed on three 
sides by the sea, presenting to the north, east, and 
south, an inaccessible face, of rock. ‘Within the 
“walls is a grass plain of nineteen acres, with a well 


of pure water. This edifice was built in “the - 


reign of Stephen, and is now a vast ruin. 
Between Scarborough and Cleveland the coast 


is composed of cliffs, generally from sixty to 


eighty feet high, but between. Scarborough and 


Whitby is Stoupbrow, a vast mass of rock of $93 
fect elevation. The peaked mountain of. Rose- — 


bury ee near this coast, serves as a land- 

mark to seamen, its height is 1,488 feet. 
Robin Hfod Bay isa fishing milage six milesS.E. 
of 


Furkanire, 


: 
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Yorkshire, 


of Whitby, and has its name from the tradition | 
that the famous outlaw and his equally celebrated 


- attendant, Little John, frequented this place. 


_ The village is built on the edge of a perpendi- 


cular-cliff; the bay is shoal and the sands left dry 
at low water a great way from the shore. The road 
from Stoupbrow to Robin Hood is along these 
sands, and under over-hanging cliffs ; and here it 
is necessary to be aware of the effects of the tides, 
which flow towards the shore with great rapidity 
covering the sands in a short space of time. 
Wurrsy is situated on the Eske, which divides: 
it into nearly equal parts connected by a draw- 
bridge, which admits vessels of 200 tons. The 
town is croudedly and irregularly built, the streets 


” narrow, ill-paved and dirty, but many of the houses 


handsome. The climate, from the position of thé 
mountains, is almost as cold and stormy as Orkney; 
and hence it is by no means a pleasant residence: 
The outer harbour is formed by no less than five 
piers, and, nevertheless, its water is considerably 


‘agitated in storms. The western pier of square 


stones is 520 yards long, and.terminating in a 
circular head, on which is a battery. Above the 


"bridge is an ‘inner harbour perfectly smooth, and. 
_ here are considerable ship-building establishments 


on both sides of the river. ‘The depth in the outer 


“harbour is at neap tides twelve feet; at commort 


springs eighteen, and at equmoctist spares twen- 
ty-three to twenty-four. 

- In 1774, Whitby had 130 vessels of eighty tons 
and upwards. Its population is 7,500.) 


Tr 
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In 1777, 250 vessels, and in 1796, the tonnage 
of the port was 46,535, and seamen 2,452. It 
sends twelve to fourteen ships to the Greenland 
fishery. : 

In the neighbourhood of Whitby are vast alum 
works, and in the aluminous rocks skeletons of 
various animals have been found, particularly one 
of a crocodile. Great numbers of cornua ammo- 

nis are also found in these rocks. 

' Ramswick is a fishing village situated on the 
side of a steep sugged rock, three miles west of 
which is Staithes, also a fishing village, in which 
Captain Cook, our great circumnavigator, was 
bound apprentice to a tradesman. The fishermen 
of this place are the most hardy and intrepid of 
the coast ; in winter they go out to sea in small 


York, 


boats called codles, which hold three men each, **” 


but in summer they use boats of ten to twenty 
tons with five men, .in which they usually remain 
at sea. from Monday morning to Saturday night, 


and on their return the fish is cut up and salted by ° 


the women. In the herring season this village 
sends fifteen fishing boats to Yarmouth. : 

Red Car is a fishing village and sea-bathing 
place, south of the mouth of the Tees, : 

The Tees separates the counties of York 
and Durham, it is one of the most romantic rivers 
of England, is navigable for sea vessels to Wassal 
three miles ab ve, Yarm, which last is a market 
town of 1,300 inhabitants. It exports corn, but- 
ter, hams, gfid bacon, to London. Above Stock- 
ton it receifes the Ure and Derwent, the former 

VOL, iV. ; Qu - - * navigable 


York. 


Dir rane 
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navigable to Rippon and the latter to Malton; be- 
low Stockton the river becomes very tortuous till it 
emptics itself into a bay three miles wide. 





Srecxton on the Tees has 4,000 inhabitants 
and a considerable trade, having in 1795, forty- 
seven vessels of 5,733 tons; it builds ships of 
burden, and manufactures sail-cloth. In the Tees 
is also a profitable salmon fishery., 

The coast of Durham is in general bound by 
rocky cliffs worn into caverns; the most conspi- 
cuous of which are those named the Black Holes, 
north of Hartlepool, which are supported by 
natural pillars, and resemble the aisles, &c. of an- 
ecient cathedrals. Between Sunderland and the 
Tyne, the rocks have been separated from the 
shore, and that named Marston is near fifty yards 
distant, though the chasm was formerly crossed by: 
aplank. This rock is also perforated so that a 
sailing boat can pass through it. It is the resort 
of great flocks of sea-birds, whose dung cellected 
every fifth or seventh year for manure, produces 
£100. Seaton is a pleasant fishing and bathing 
village. Hartlepool is a fishing town of 1,000 
inhabitants on a promontory, sheltering a capa- 
cious bay on the south, but the harbour being 
unfit for vessels of any size, its trade is inconsi- 
derable, and the chief business is thy fishery. It 
is also visited by sea-bathers. 

4 Hawthorn. 
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Hawthorn is a village on a hill-a mile from the Dortart, 
sea, and Seaham a village on the shore. 

SunpvERLaND, on the right bank of the Ware, 
is composed of two towns united by the i Increasing: 
buildings, and a* third on the opposite side of 
the river, the whole population amounting to 
30,000. The haven is formed by a pier on the 
south side of the river’s mouth, and another on the 
north: on the extremity of the latter is a light- 
house. The depth at high water is sixteen feet, 
and it is fit for tessels of 400 tons, which are loaded 
with coals. by keels,—oval-shaped covered barges, 
with a large hatchway in the middle, and without 
‘sail or rudder; they are all of the same size and 
carry ten chaldrons or twenty-sit tons and a half. 
The trade of Sunderland is very considerable, em; 
ploying 520 sea vessels: its chief business is the - 
export of coals, to the amount of 350,000 chal- 
drons, to London, France, Holland, and the Bal- 
tic. It besides exports lime, glass, grind-stones, 
‘and copperas. 

_ ‘The stupendous iron bridge over ‘the Ware at 
‘Sunderland, is well worthy of notice. 

The Tyne separates Durham and Northumber: 
land ; the tide ascends in it to Hedwin above 
Newburne, and the rise is eighteen’ feet at its 
mouth, and eleven feet and a half at Newcastle. 
It had formerly a great salmon fishery, but the 
Tocks that hye bcen constructed in the river to 
improve its yavigation, now prevent the fish from 
ascending, fad consequently have nearly destroyed 
the fishery, : 

2mM2_ 7 On 


Du-hane 
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On the south bank of the Tyne is Sours 
Sietps, an ill-built town but the second of the 
county, containing 15,000 inhabitants. Its trade, 
including North Shields, is very considerable in the 
export of glass-and salt. Most cf the colliers that, 
load from Newcastle are built at and belong to 
Shields, and the seamen of this port are the most 
expert of the kingdom. Here was invented and 
first brought into use the “ Life Boat,” by which 
between 1789 and 1810, upwards of 200 persons. 
were saved from véssels wrecked in the mouth of 
the Tyne. 

Swalwell on the Derwent, a file above its con- 
fluence with the Tyne, is a small town deserving 


notice for its iron works, the largest anchors and 


o— 


Mos thumbere 
abs 


mooring chains, besides all kinds of iron utensils, 
being made here and sent to London. 





Nort Suieips, on the Northumberland bank 
of the Tyne, contains 8,000 inhabitants, nine miles 
above which is Newcast1, a town and county of 
30,000 inhabitants. It is the grand emporium of 
the coal trade, the greatest collieries being near 
the banks of the Tyne, from five: to eighteen 
miles above Newcastle ; vessels of 300 tons load 
at the quay of the town, which is 700 yards long. 
Besides coals it exports iron, lead, salt, bacon, 
butter, and salmon of the Tyne, ¢allow, grind- 
stones, and paving-stones. It has a ze manufac- 
tures of glass. 

The corporation of the Trinity Hou of New- 

ve eastle 
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eastle has the conservation of the river Tyne, to Rorthumabers 
high water mark on both sides of the river, from its ~~ 
“motith to Hedwin Stream above Newburne. : 

The village of ‘Tynemouth, near the north point 
of the river’s mouth, is a fashionable sea-bathing 
place. Near it is Clifford Fort commanding the 
entrance of the river, and two light-houses under 
the Trinity House of Newcastle. 

Hartley is a fishing village, before which is 
Bate Island forming a small haven for the fishing 
boats. Seatorr Sluice is alittle haven capable of 
receiving twelve or fourteen vessels of 250 tons‘ 
it is entered by an artificial cut through a free 
stone rock of 900 feet long, thirty broad, and fifty. 
two deep. Blyth is a convenient haven for small 
craft, but: as well as Hartley and Seaton, dries at, 
low water. . F 

Coquet Island lies before a little river of the 
same name, on which is the village of Felton ; 
and to it succeeds Alnemouth, a village on another 
small river where small craftload corn. The ruins 

_of Dunstanborough Castle are next passed, and 
then Bamborough Castle, built on a-basaltic rock 
150 feet above the sea, and inaccessible except on 
the S.E. where it is defended by a deep dry ditch. 
Tradition ascribes its foundation to Ida, first. 
Saxon king of the Northumbrians in 1548. — In 
1715, it came into the possession of Lord Crewe, 
Bishop of Dytham, who bequeathed it with some 

. other propepty to trustees, for the purpose of assist- 
ing ships fi distress and shipwrecked mariners. 
In pursyagce of this bequest, a constant patrole is 

2u3 kept 
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Naive. Kept on the shore in stormy nights, for the dis. 
“ tand. 


tance of eight miles (the extent of the manor) to 

- give notice to the castle of ships in distress or pn 
shore. In the castle are kept cables, cordage, 
blocks, screws, anchors, &c. for saving the car- 
goes, or getting the ships off, as well as apart- 
ments ready furnished for the crews; here is also 
a life boat. : 

“The Farn or Fern Islands are two clusters of 
rocky islets, opposite to Bomborough Castle. The 
number above water is seventeen ;-they all afford 
some grass to pasture a few sheep, sea-weed for 
burning into kelp, sea-birds feathers, and seals, 
which are taken for their oil and skins; they are 
rented for £16. The nearest to the main is called 
House Island, and was the retreat of St. Cuthbert, — 

“during the last two years of his life. On his cell 
a Benedictine monastery was founded the ruins of 
‘which are still seen, At the north end is a great 
chasm from the top tothe base of the rock, called 
the Churn, through which the sea-water is forced 
up in storms with a horrible noise to the height of « 
sixty feet. There is a light-house on this island 
and a well of fine water; within Fern Island isa ~ 
creek named Kettle with ten feet depth, 

Holy Island or Lindisfarne is two. miles from the 
main land, . but at low water dry quicksands unite it 
to the main; it contains about 1,000 acres of land, 
half of which is sand-banks, but thearest is a good 
soil and affords a rent of £1,000. n the N.E, 
a spit of land runs out a mile and is thy separating 
point of the tides: this spit abounds with, rabbits. 
: On 
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On the west side of the island is a fishing village of ruumter. 
400 persons, with a small haven. On the north . — 
end of the island is a light-house, and the ruins of 
the castle and cathedral are still seen, this having 
been the residence of a bishop whose see was trans- 
ferred to Durham. ; 

The Tweed separates England and Scotland. 

On its southern bank is Tweed Mouth, a plea+ 
sant village ; opposite to which is Berwick, a forti- 
fied town, long a subject of dispute between Scot- 
land and England, until it was at lust declared a 
free neutral town with a territory of 8,000 acres 
of land round it, and it still retains some of its 
ancient privileges. It has 7,000 inhabitants, and 
is a very commercial place, employing 4,000 tons 
of shipping in the export-of wool, corn (50,000 
quarters) peas, beans, &c. Its chief prosperity is” 
however derived from the salmon fishery in the 
Tweed, which rents for £16,000.* The harbour 
is difficult from sunken rocks, and is formed by 
handsome pier recently constructed. Vessels of 
thirty tons go up to New Waterford six miles above 
Berwick. There are barracks for 600 men, and 
the town has a military governor, whose salary is 
£586. Pasgage vessels with good accommoda- 
tions (Berwick smacks) sail every week to London. 





EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND. 


From thefentrance of the Tweed to the Frith of servicrise. 
Forth, thefcoast is precipitous and rocky; the i 
aus ~ *thore 
See home fisheries, © 


Berwickshire, 


East Tothien, 
ye Hedainge 
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shore is covered with sea-weed, chiefly fucus pal- 
matus, which is used as a manure and burnt into 


-kelp. 


The cliffs are the resort of a prodigious number 
of sea birds, chiefly scouts and -kittywakes (larus 
rissa) which arrive in the spring and after having 
teared their young depart in the autumn ; they are 
taken for food by the poor class. The tides on 
this coast rise twenty feet. 

The only harbour between Berwick and ‘he 
Forth is Eyemouth, a tide havendormed by two 
piers, with twenty feet in the springs and sixteen 
in common tides. The town has 9JO inhabitants, 
and besides a considerable share in the fishery, . 
exports 12,000 quarters of grain chiefly to Leith. 

Between Eyemouth and St. Abb’s Head is a 


“tine bay with good anchorage. St. Abb’s is a 


noted promontory with the ruins of a chapel ; it 
is said to have its name from a certain Lady Ebba, 
Abbess of Coldingham, who together with her 
nuns on an invasion of the Danes, cut off their 
noses to prevent their violation by the barbarians. 
Coldingham Loch is.a fresh water lake, one mile 
west of the head, and a mile in circuit : though it 
receives no visible stream it always remains full. 
‘Lunsden is.a fishing village north gf the head. 





Dunbar, on an eminence, is a genteel and healthy 
town with a castle on a ledge of rocknrunning into 
the sea, and memorable as the scene ofthe simulat- 
ed outrage on Mary Queen of Scots b,. Bothwell. 
It has ‘a small pier haven defended by atvattery of 

twelve 
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twelveguns: its chief business is the fishery and ut.:oien 
the export of corn. Its population is 4,000. 

The Tyne River, the only one of any considera- 
tion in the county, empties itself below the village 
of Lintan; thoughin summer it is a torpid stream, 
the melting of the snows or rains causes it at times 
to overflow. 1t has salmon and trout. 

Tamtallon Castle, two miles east of North Ber- 
wick, is a ruin on a rock overhanging the sea 
which washes it on three sides. 

North Berwiek is a small town of '700 inhabi- 
tants ; it has a pier haven and exports corn. 

The Friru of Fortu (Bodotria) is a great 
estuary, whose entrance between the coasts of 
Haddington and Fifeness in Fifeshire is seven 
miles broad. The breadth decreases regularly to. - 
Queensferry, where it is contracted by two pro. 
montories to two miles. Above which it again 
expands to a fine basin four miles broad, and con- 
tinues this breadth for several leagues. - 

In the Frith are several islands and rocks worthy 
of notice. ‘The Isle of Bass, near the south shore, 
isa rock of great elevation overhanging the sea 3 
on the north side and on the brow of the precipice 
is an abandohed castle, at one period the state 
prison of Scotland. A cavern runs quite through 
the rock fron N.W. to S.E. This rock is the 
resort of great number of Soland geese and kitty- 
wakes, whosg~young and feathers afford some 
revenue. Thy Isle of May, near the middle of the 
Frith, is thye miles in circuit and has a light- 
house. Jngn Gowry has the ruins of a cabtle 5 
, _ &§ and 


¢ 





"  East-Lotkian 
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and the ruins of a fort are seen on Inch Keith, 
near the Fife shore of the Frith. A few sheep are 
pastured on this island; it abounds with rabbits, 
has three good wells and a light-house. The 
other islands have nothing deserving mention. 

Both shores of the Frith of Forth are thickly 
dotted with towns and villages, from which a con- 
siderable fishery is carried on, and which export 
salt and coals. Those of the south shore are port 
Seaton, a dry tide haven with twelve feet depth 
in spring tides. Preston Pans, named from its 
salt pans, has also a tide haven for small craft, and 
employs ten boats in the oyster fishery. Itis the 
grand rendezvous of Scotch pedlars,, who meet 
here once a year to enact regulations for their. 
community. Its population is 2,000. 





Musselburgh, at the mouth of the little river 
Esk, has its name from the muscle banks before 
it. Fine pearls are often found in these fish. ‘The 
town has 4,000 inhabitants, and a small haven. 

Lerrx, the port of Edinburgh, is twd miles 
distant from the city; but the increase of houses. 
has now nearly united them. Leith is on both 
banks of the little river of the same name, whose 
mouth, inclosed by piers, forms a: dry tide-haven, 
with seventeen feet high water springs. The 


’ largest ships lay in the road one tuile and a half 


from the town perfectly secure. Leith has a large 
trade both foreign and coasting, particularly with 
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London; it also sends ships to the Greenland 
fShery. . It has 15,000 inhabitants. 





Queensferry, the usual crossing place of the Linlihenia, 
Frith of Forth, is a considerable village, with some - 
trade, and ship-building yards. Burrowstoness, 
on the inner basin of the Frith, is a busy place, 
having a considerable herring fishery, a large coal 
trade, and a trade to the Baltic. Its haven has 
sixteen. to eighteen feet spring tides, and is 
kept clean by a large basin with four sluices, 
which are shut when the basin is full at high 
water, and opened at low water, so that the rush 
of the streams carry out the mud. , 





_ The places deserving notice on the North or mp, 
T'ife shore of tlie Frith, are Crail, on an elevation; 
it has some sloops, and about a dozen herring 
smacks, Kilrenny, East and West Anstruthers, 
are alsé fishing villages, with some sloop trade. 
Pittenween has a tide haven, with eleven to twelve 
feet springs. It exports grain, salt, and coals. 
Largo, on a considerable bay. Dysart, a town of 
one principal street, builds merchant ships for the. 
Baltic trade; has large manufactories of salt. 

Kirkaldy, op4a fine cove, has 1,600 inhabitants, 
but is very ilfbuilt, its principal street being most 
disagreeablyAerpentine and narrow. .It has con- 
siderable paces: and employs 4,000 tons of 


shipping. * 





Bye 
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shipping. Kinghorn, opposite Leith, and five miles 
from it, is on a cliff overhanging the sea ; its port, 
named Pettycur, is a fine basin at some distanced to 
the west, and is the usual crossing place to Leith. - 

Burnt Island is a village or a peninsula, form- 


“ ing an excellent haven of easy access, adapted for 


repairing or laying up ships; it has some trade 
and ship building. Stanlyburn has a pier haven. 
Inverkeithing is on the rising ground of a bay 
affording good anchorage; it is one of the qua- 
rantine harbours for Scotland; tt exports coals 
and salt; as do Tony Burn and St. David’s 
villages. 

St. Andrew’s Bay is between Rifeneas on the 
south, and Redhead on the north, seven leagues _ 


__ distant. Nearly midway is the dangerous Cape 


or Bell Rock, whick nearly dries at low water, and 
on which a light-house has been recently built. 

The city of St. Anprew’s is on the south side 
of the bay on a rocky point, and has a haven 
formed by-a pier, built. on a natural ledge of free 
stone running into the sea; the depth is seven to 
ten feet high water neaps, and fifteen to sixteen in 
the springs. The population is 6,000. 

East and West Havens are fishing villages or 
erceks on the south shore of St. Andrew’s Bay. 

“The Tay, which carries a greater quantity of 
water 10 the sea than any other river of Britain, 
issues from the loch of the same name, and empties 
itself by an estuary named the Frithiof Tay, filled 
with shifting banks. _ Vessels of sconsiderable 
bones adcend the river to Pertu, thy chief town 


of 
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of Perthshire, and export its corn, linen, linseed, 
oil, and salmon, the produce of’ the Tay fishery, 
which rents for £3,000. This river had formerly 
a muscle pearl fishery that some years produced 
£10,090, but it shas been entirely exhausted. 
Perth has 15,000 inhabitants. ar 





Duwpex, on the north or Angus shore of the 
Tay, twelve miles from its mouth, where it is two 
miles broad, .is a flourishing town of 26,000 inha- 
bitants, Its haven, formed by a pier, dries at low 
water, has nine or ten feet at high water neaps, 
and fourteen at springs, receiving vessels of 200 
tons. Its trade is very considerable with the Baltic 
and London; its exports are sailcloth, leather, 
cordage, thread, buckram, corn, salmon, and her- 
rings; and its imports of various objects are es- 
timated at 80,000 tons. It.also sends vessels to 
the Greenland fishery. Passage vessels sail weekly 
to London, On Bartonness, the north point, of 
the Frith of Tay, are two lights. 

’ Aberbrothic or ‘Arbroath, at the mouth of the 
Brothick, has'y fine tide haven for vessels of 200 
tons, defended ly a battery of six twelve-pounders. 
It exports the linen and sailcloth of its manufac- 
tories. Here are tlie ruins of a celebrated Benedic- 
tine monastery founded in 1178. Population 5,000. 

From the mouth of the Tay to beyond Arbroath, 
the coast is fandy and lined with rocks. Here it 
becomes hold and precipitous, with large caverns 

z : ° worn 


Angus, 


dngus. 
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worn in the cliffs. Redhead terminates this tract, 
rising in red cliffs 200 feet high, and bounding 
Lunan Bay on the south, the shores of which are 
sandy, with sunken rocks as far as the North Esk 
river. In this bay is good anchorage in southerly 
winds. On Redhead are the ruins of a strong 
castle said 10 have been built in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. 

Monrnoss, the chief’ town of the county, is a 


* neat and genteel place half a mile from the mouth 


Rineardines 


of the South Esk, which at the town forms a basin 
250 yards broad, accessible to vessels-of 400 tons. 
The town is built on a point of land surrounded 
on three sides by water. It contains 6 or '7,000 
inhabitants, and exports chiefly salmon of the 
river and lobsters (60 to '70,000 a year) to Lon+ 
don. It has also a considerable coasting trade, 
and some to the Baltic; and builds vessels. 


S 
Fiscall is a village at the mouth of the North 
Esk, which separates Angus and Kincardine shires, 
to which succeeds Johnshaven. Gourdon, a fish- 


- ing village with a haven, properly the port of In- 


verberie, two miles further north at the mouth of 

the Bervie, which receives only fishing boats. 

Eight or ten sloops belong to this.port. 
Dunnottar Castle is on a higtt<perpendicular 


_ elif, almost surrounded by the sed and towards 


the land defended by a deep ravine. * : 
Stonehaven, @ fishing town of fea sires: on 
the ~- 


e 
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the Cowie, with a good haven formed on the S.E,  Kinecraine, 
by a projecting rock, and on the N.E. by a pier; 
it dries at low water, but has nine or ten feet high 
water neaps, and sixteen to seventen in the springs. 
There is a good salmon fishery here. 
Girdleness, a promontory eighty feet high, is the 
termination of a ridge of the Grampian hills. On 
the shores near it beautifull Scotch pebbles and jas- 
per are found, and most of the hills are composed 
of breccia or pudding stoné. 





The coast of Aberdeen is in general bold and > Aberdeen 
rocky, the cliff’ presenting many caverns of un- ‘= 
known extent. Aberdeen Bay is limited by Gir- . 
dleness on the south ; it affords good anchorage in 
off shore winds. The Dee is a rapid and consider- 
able stream, descending from the Grampians : its 
mouth inclosed by two piers,* forms the haven’ of 
Aberdcen, which is crossed by a bar with but two 
feet at low water, and twelve and a half feet. at 
high. ‘Vessels that can go over the bar lay 
at a Handsoing quay. AserpreN is-a handsome 
city of 36,000 mhabitants, with a large foreign and 
coasting trade, \exporting linen, salt provisions, 
thread stockings, and paving stones to London. 

It also exports td London the produce of the 
. Ay “ salmon 


* The North righ 1,200 feet long, and terminates ina reund head. 
sixty feet diameterfit the base, and thirty-cight feet high; the wholesbuilt 
of huge blocky of granite, The entrance is defended by twe batteries of 
twelve-pounders.£ : 


i 
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Ateneestite salmon fisheries on the Dee and Don, which pro» 
duce from £3,000 to £6,000 a year.. Aberdeen 
is largely engaged in the herring fishery, and sends 
ships to the Greenland fishery. 

_* Old Aberdeen, on the Don, a mile north of the 
new town, is almost joined to it by a long village. 
Small vessels enter the river’s mouth. 

Newborough, on a rock forming a good haven, 
with twelve feet depth high water common tides; . 
close to it on the north is the river Ythan, in 
which the tide flows up to the pleasant village of 
Ellon. This river abounds with pearl muscles. 

Slane’s Castle, the seat of the Earl of Errol, is 
built on, a cliff overhanging the sea; near it isa 
cavern named the Dropping Cave, remarkable for 

_, the quick petrifaction of the water that drops from 

“jts roof. The ward of Cruden is a fishing village 
south of Brichanness, near which is a singu- 
Jar natural curiosity called the Buller of Bu- 
chan ; it is a circular basin surrounded by a ring 
of frightful rocks, in which on the side next the 
.sea the waves have worn an arched opening, 
through which boats can pass into the basin, which 
latter | has a depth of thirty fathoms 5 ‘the: stimmit 
of the ring of rocks is covered, with*earth and 
grass, forming a narrow walk all ryund. 

Peterhead, a league north of ,Buchanness, has 
a tide haven formed by a pier, and sheltered by 
the little island Chalk Inch. It hag some trade to 
the Baltic, is engaged in the co and herring 
fisheries; and is visited for a mineral ‘pring. 


* 3 TF..7? *. al. .. yy 
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gulf formed on the N.E. coast of Scotland, ter- 
minating in the Murray Frith. A league from the 
head is Frazerborough, to which succeed Rose- 
hearty and Aberdour, fishing villages with little 
tide havens. . , , 


— ee 


The coast of Banff county is in general very 
bold, presenting in many parts a front'of perpen- 
dicular rock 200 to 800 feet high. In the parish 
of Guarie is a Steep rock, frequented by innume- 
table kittywakes, who arrive in spring to breed 
and depart in the autumn. On the same coast is 
a natural abyss called Hell’s chimney, communi- 
cating at its base with the sea, whose waves rush 
into and force a column of water through it, 
which breaks into: vapour. A second cave is 
pierced through a neck of land, and from an en- 
trance through which a man can only creep opens 
into a cavern 150 fect long, thirty broad, and 
twenty high, supported by vast natural columns of 
rock. On this coast are many small fishing places, 

: beginning.with Gardenstone, to which succeeds 
Macduff, a Kittle town recently founded by the 
Earl of Fife pa the right bank of the Doveran, 
which bas the lyst haven of the Murray gulf. On 
the opposite bank of the river is Banff on the 
declivity of a hill, a genteel town, but with a bad 
haven from spitting sand-banks. The Doverah is 
useless to nayigation, but has a salmon fishery that 
rents for £1,000.,The other exports are ale, corn, 
thread, ation and yarn stockings, by coasters. 


Banff, 


Banff. 


Murvay. 
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Portsoy is “a populous town ona point of land, 
which forms a safe harbour for vessels of consider- 
able size; besides the produce of its fishery it ex- 
ports thread and fine linen to London. : 

The other places accessible to navigation are. 
Cullen, which has only an open and dangerous 
road, Port Nockie, and Buckie, which receive 
small craft. 


_ 
. 


The River Spey separates Bart and Murray © 
shires; its course is about ninety miles to the 
Murray Frith, where it empties itself at Gair- 
mouth, forming a good haven for small vessels. 
Gairmouth is a neat town of '700 inhabitants, and 
-has a good deal of business, chiefly from the great . 
quantity of timber floated down the Spey from the 
forest of Strathspey. A number of vessels of 500 
tons are built here of this timber ; and it has a good 
salmon fishery, several sloops being employed in 
conveying the fish to London. 

On the coast of Murray is a considerable tract 
of sand downs, called the Maviston 1 Sand-hills, 
which, according to tradition, were formed by 
the same inundation of the sea that prdéduced the 
Goodwin Sands. These downs are constantly in- 
creasing towards the N.E., and ‘within the dast 
century have entirely covered the fertile barony 
of Culbin; and the same causé has also neces- 
sitated the removal of the town ‘of Findhorn, 
whose ancient site is now obliterated*by sand hills, 

On this coast are some fresh water 2akes, which 

i were. 
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* were apparently bays of the sea, particularly Loch 
Spynie, three mileslong and one broad, now sepa. 
rated from the sea by a fertile tract of land called 
Ross Island ;. many beds of oyster shells are found 
on the banks of the lake considerably below the 
level of the land. he lake abounds in perch 
and pike, and is frequented by swans. The Loch 
of Cots is described asa a bay i in the thirteenth cen. 
tury. 

The Frith of Murray i is entered between Burgh 
Head in Murray, and Tarbet Ness in Ross, dis- 
tant from each other five leagues; it contracts 
gradually to a strait between “Fort George and 
Fortrose, formed by two promontories, within 
which it again widens to a lake nine miles long 
and three broad ; at the upper end of which two 
projecting points at Inverness contract it to a se- 
cond strait, beyond which it again expands, and 
forms a second lake nearly as large as the first, at 
the head of which the River Beauley empties it- 
self. The River Ness, which issues from Loch 
Ness, falls into the Frith at Inverness. : 

sie-Mauth, at the entrance of the little ri- 

ver Lossie, is the port of Elgin, and receives ves- 

sels of eighty toms, by which it erpons com to 
Leith, &e. b 

Findhorn is afsmall town at the mouth of a 


river, which is Mvigable to within two miles of 


Forres, five mis above Findhorn. In the river 
is a good salmgp fi fishery. In the bay of Findhorn 
is 1,000 acres of soil covered by the tide of flogd, 


which it isn ‘contemplation to embank. 
; 2Ne Nainyg, 


Murray, 


Bairne, 


Thverners. 
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. Narrne, at the mouth of a river, is the only 
port of the little county of Nairne; it is neat. 
ly built, contains 2,000 inhabitants, and exports 
the produce of its salmon fishery. Its harbour is 
convenient, and capable of great improvement. 





Fort George on the Inverness side of the strait 
that communicates between the two inner lakes 
of the Murray Frith, is a regular fortification, on 
a promontory surrounded on three sides by the 
sea, and covering ten acres.of ground, mounting 
100 cannon, chiefly forty-two pounders, and hav- 


‘ ing barracks for 6,000 men. 


Inverness is a considerable town at the mouth of 
Negs River, accessible to vessels of 500 tons at 
all times; it exports salmon, herrings, cordage, 
canvas, and sacken, chiefly to London. Popula- 
tion 8,700. 





The Friths of Murray atid Cromarty are sepa- 
rated by a peninsula named Black Isle (d:/an-du), 
through which runs a ridge of wills covered with 
heath, declining to both gulfs.. ; The peninsula is 
twenty miles long and four broad, the south shore 
forming the county of Ross, and tae north that of 
Cromarty. Fortrose and Beauley, are in Ross- 

; ; Aw shire, 
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shire, on the Murray Frith, the former opposite to 
Fort George, has 1,300 inhabitants. 





Cromarty Frith is a deep inlet, called for excel- 
_ lence ‘the Harbour of Safety ;” it is entered be- 
tween two high heads. called the Sutors of Cro- 
marty, a mile and a half distant from each other, 
within which it expands to three miles for a length 
of sixteen, and has good anchorage for the larg- 
est ships in every part, so that it is often run into, 
for shelter in easterly winds. The south Sutor is 
a bold promontory topped with pines, and com. 
manding a magnificent view over the sea and over 
Ross shire. Cromarry, on the south shore of the 
strait, has 2,200 inhabitants and a: commodious 
quay, at which vessels of 400 tons lay ; it has lit. 
tle other business than the fishery. 


— 


The Frith of Dornoch, or of Tain, is separat. 
ed from-that of Cromarty by a peninsula of the 


Ross, 
— 


Cromarty, 
_ 


Ress. 


county of ‘Boss, of which Tarbet Ness is the ex- - 


treme point. ,The “entrance of the Frith is five 
leagues wide, decreasing gradually to Mickle Fer- 
ry where it is So miles ; within this it again ex- 
pands, and fons a good harbour for vessels of 
considerable » burden, though it is crossed by a bar 

with but four feet at low water. 
The soutii shore of the outer gulf is lined by a 
bank called the Gizzing Briggs, from the noise 
£ 9nxs the 


Ross. 


Sutheriand. 


Caithness.” 


N 
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the sea makes on it; in it are several breaks, ad- 
mitting smail craft within it: but all this gulf re- 
quires a pilot. : 

Tain, on the south shore of the frith, has some 
coasting trade; it is an old irregular built town, 
with a few new houses, and 2,300 inhabitants. 





On the north, or Sutherland shore of the Frith 
of Tain, is Dornocu, a town of 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, the principal one of Sutherland, and the 
only one deserving mention. North’ of the en- 
trance of Dornoch Frith are Fleet Lake, Dun- 
robbin Castle, the seat of the Earls of Sutherland, 
in good repair, and Brora Haven, at the mouth 
of the little river of that name. 


———— 


The county of Caithness occupies the N.E. ex- 
tremity of Great Britain; its east coast is bold 
and rocky, forming many little coves into which . 
the fishing boats run, and to which the hermen 
descend from the perpendicular ‘cliff’ by dange- 
rous flights of steps cut in the rock. To secure 
their boats from the sea they hois# them to the 
rocks, into which rings are fixed Sor the purpose 
above the reach of the waves. 4 ¢one of these. 
coves, named Faligoi, a fine cascatle falls over the 
cliffs into the sea. . 

At the bases of the rocks are matty sea-worn 
cavern, accessible only in boats, and frequented 

a Zz. 
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by seals, which are killed for their oil and skins, 
‘Many rocky pyramids also start up from the sea. 
The sea air prevents the growth of any kind of 
trees on this coast. Itaboundsinsea weed, which 
is burnt into kelp.» 

The principal places in Caithness, are Dun- 
beath Castle and Wick, on the east coast; the 
latter is the county town with 4,000 inhabitants : 
its haven is natural and very indifferent. Staxigo, 
one mile north of Wick, has a little dry tide haven. 
Freswick Castle, on Sinclair Bay, north of Noss 
Head, is strongly situated on a promontory. 

Dungis, or Duncan’s Bay Head, Berubium of 
Ptolemy, is the N.E. point of Scotland; it isa 
rocky precipitous promontory, eaten into caverns 
by the waves. The Stalks of Dungis Bay are 
two isolated pyramids of freestone, the resort of” 
sea birds, and the breeding place of eagles. 

The north coast of Caithness, west of Dungis 
Bay Head, forms a fine bay, with a white sandy 
and shelly beach, near which was the celebrated 
John O’Groat’s house, noted as well for the tra- 

> dition_‘Tespecting its erection, as for being ‘the 
northernmost habitation in Britain. 

Thurso is on a spacious bay, limited by Dunnet 
Head (Occas Promont) the north point of Eng- 
land, on the east, and by Welbrow Head on 
the west, both ,of which shelter it from the fury 


of the waves anil the stream of the tides. Dun.’ 


m= a 
net Head is a broken rocky promontory, from 


100 to 400 ‘feet high, joined to the main by an 


4 - 2Qn4 istlimus, 


Caithness 


Caizhaess. 


« 
Sutherland, 
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isthmus, one mile and a half broad. It is one of 


the few places of Britain frequented by puffins. 
Tuurso, on the river of the same name, has 


* 4,000 inhabitants ; the river is navigable two miles 


for vessels of sixty tons, and its harbour is about 
ta be improved by Act of Parliament. 

Thurso has eight vessels employed in coasting, 
and several fishing boats. It exports corn and 
meal to the amount of £12,000, and fish to a 
greater amount, particularly salmon, which is so 
abundant, that 2,500 were caught in one draft, 
two miles above the town, in 1743. The annual 
export is estimated at 700 kits of boiled salmon, 
250 barre's of pickled, besides 7,000 barrels of salt- 
ed and smoaked herrings. 





The north coast of Sutherland is indented by 
numerous bays, forming good roads for shipping. - 
The first is Port Skerry, at the mouth of the Hol- 
lodale River, which separates this county from 
Caithness. Five miles N.W. of it is Strathey 
Head, a long promontory, sheltering a cove, 
called Port Strathey, at the mouth of a tiver of. 
the same name. West of StratheyAfeny—the 
River Naver, the most considerable of the county, 
falls into a fine bay, after a course of twenty-eight - 
miles. Torrysdale River empties itself at a vil- 
lage of the same name, and has~* good salmon 
fishery. Tongue Bay, farther west, is an inlet of 
the sea five miles deep, skirted with*farm houses 
and corn fields. Farther west the coast is high 
and -rocky, with many little coves, on one of . 
whinh 
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which, named Voisgag, a quarry of grey slate ig sutetad: 
worked. There are here also many sea-worn 
caverns, supported by pillars, of which that 
named the Great Cave of Fraisgall runs in more 
than half'a mile, and is covered with stalactites of 
different resplendant colours. There are some 
islands here, of which the most worthy of notice 
are, Saints, Seal, and Rabbit Islands, in the en- 
trance of Tongue: the former presents a singular 
appearance, produced by the spouting of the 
waves of the sea through a natural tunnel. Kalan 
na Roan, or Seal Island, is two miles in circuit 
and inhabited by four families. Rabbit Island 
has its name from abounding in rabbits. 

West of the Bay of Tongue is Loch Eribol, 
a spacious inlet, on the west shore of which is 
Port Ruspin, a smali dry haven. Next in suc. 
cession is Far-out Head, the point of a peninsula 
between Loch Eribol and the Bay of Durness. 

Cape Wrath, or Barvehead (Ebudium), the 
N.W. point of Britain, is a desolate rocky head, 
which apparently has its name from the furious 

— beating, of the waves and the rushing of the 
tide,” whigh are increased by a rocky ledge 

_ sunning off from the cape five or six miles, with 
sixteen to twenty- -four fathoms on it. Nine miles 
due north. oi the cape is a dangerous sunken 
rock coverer-it high water. The Cave of Sino, 
near the cape, is seventy or eighty yards high, é 
and extents backwards in a lake of which the 
_ extent is unknown. 


a 3 
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3 WEST COAST OF ENGLAND. 
“The coasts of Cornwall and Devon, from the 
Tand’s End to the Bristol Channel, have no port 


* for a vessel above 400 tons, but there are many 


good sandy bays to anchor in, in east and south 
winds. 

Pendean and Trean are fishing villages, be. 
tween the Land’s End and St. Ives. This latter 
is a corporate and borough town on a fine bay, 
with a pier haven for small ¢raft, but which is 
constantly encumbered by sands, driven in by 
N.W. winds. Its chief exports are‘slates and 
pilchards. Its population is 2,700. 

The bay of St. Ives, with Mount’s Bay, on the 
south coast, peninsulates the extremity of Corn- 
wall, the distance from: the high water mark in 
Heyl River on the former, to Marazion in 
Mount’s Bay, being but three miles. The mouth 
of the Heyl forms a tide haven for vessels of 100 
tons, and small craft ascend to the village of 
Lelont ; from this haven are exported consider. 
able quantities of copper ore and limestone., 

From St. Ives to Padstow, with a fewsinter<~ G 
ruptions, the shore is formed. by sand banks, 
elevated sixty yards above the seay'and covered 
with a thin turf that pastures sheep. That this 
was formerly a tract of cultivated land, is evident 
from the vegetable mould under fae superficial 
covering of sea sand and shells, and in which 
have been found the remains of fences znd houses. 
Tradition fixes the period of its being overwhelm- 
ed with sand in the sixteenth century. = © a 
Portreath. 
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Portreath, or Bassets Cove, and Towan Cove, 
are fishing villages. From the pier haven of Port- 
reath is exported copper ore to Swansea, Neath, 
&c.; a smail battery defends the port. St. Agnes, 
also a village in the neighbourhood of tin mines, 
had formerly a haven, but its pier. has been washed 
away, and it is now filled up with sand. The shore 
is here composed of immense rocks, one of which, 
named St. Agnes beacon, is « hill 500 feet high. 
. Padstow, on the Camel or Alan, is chiefly 
employed in the pilchard fishery, and in exporting 
slates to London and Bristol. The river is dan- 

- gerous of access in bad weather, and can only 
receive vessels of 200 tons with the tide; 1,400 
inhabitants. 

Port Isaac, five miles from Padstow, affords re- 
fuge to vessels of 200 tons at high water. In’ 
case of urgent distress they may run on shore on 
the sands and save their crews. Portquean is 
a small fishing village, five miles south of Tin- 
tagal Head, a rocky peninsular cape, perpendi- 
cular towards the sea, and barely accessible on 

the laid side. On its summit are seen some 
ruins, which the legendary tradition says, are the 
remains of a ¢astle in which the British King 
Arthur was born. St, Gennis and Stratton are 
little dry tide havens. 


ye — 


Barnstaplé Bay is five leagues wide, between 
. Hartland Point on the south and Bag Point on 
~ the north. South of Hartland Point i is the small 


Preah (ET 


GCornwath? 


Devon; 
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market town of Hartland, with a pier.. Blagdon 


_pier haven is north of the point; to which suc- 


ceeds Apriepons, a village at the mouth of the 
Towridge, and on the side of a hill. ; : 
Two milcs above Appledore is Bippsrorp, 
4 corporate town, with considerable coasting trade, 
exporting coals and culm, and oak bark to Ire- 
land and Scotland. It has also a good herring 


‘fishery, and sends ships to Newfoundland. 100 


vessels, of twenty to 250 tons, belong to it ; and 
ships of 500 tons can ascend with tke tide (the rise 
being eightcen feet) to the town, which is lined 
by a convenient quay. Biddeford is in general 
meanly built, of brick, timber, and clay, and the 
houscs mostly thatched ; its population is 3,000. 
Barwstarie, on the Taw, is a neat, genteel, 


‘corporate town, with a considerable trade, ves- 


sels of 200 tons ascending to it, the rise of tide on 
the bar being twenty-eight feet high water springs 
and seventeen fect neaps. Population 3,500. — 

Clevely and Hole are fishing villages, with 
piers for the boats. 

The Bristol Channel, which with more propriety. 
may be denominated a gulf, penetrates between the 
coasts of England and Wales.~ Its entrance be- 
tween Mort Point and Oxwiclris seven leagues, and 
its length to King Road twenty-one. 

Tandy Island, at the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel, and in the county of ° Devon, is five 
miles long and two broad, and so éncircled by 


‘a rocky shore as to be accessible only at one small 


spot.> The cast side is clean, with good_anchor- 
age, 
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age, but the west is foul. It is inhabited by 


one family, is well supplied with water from springs, . 


and aboundswith rabbits. Rat Islet, on the south, 
has its name from the great number of rats that 
burrow on it. + , 

Iifracombe, a neat built town of one principal 
street a mile long, has a good harbour, partly 


formed by a pier and partly by a natural cove sur-, 


rounded by craggy heights cloathed with wood ; 
vessels of 230 tons lay land locked, and it is much 
frequented as’a place of shelter by vessels that 
cannot get into Barnstaple. It has a light-house, 
a large share in the herring fishery, and is a sea 
bathing place, having a fine pebbly beach. 1,805 
inhabitants. 

Comb Martin, on a cove, is alittle decayed 
town beautifully situated. Linton and Linmouth, 
on the little river Lin, are small straggling villages 
celebrated for their oysters. 





The county of Somerset presents a succession 
_of bays and rocky promontories, generally’ lined 
‘by sand banks, .which by their increase now serve 
to break the force of the waves, which anciently 
washed over them, and occasionally inundated the 
shores. ‘The cliffs of the parish of Old Cleve, 

west of Dunster, abound with alabaster. ; 
Porlock is-a small, straggling, and ill-built 
town, on% bay three miles long, bounded on the 
east by ridges of lofty rocks partly insulated at 
high water, caverned at their bases, and with 
veins 


Direer, 


‘Sumerta. 


Bomerst. 
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veins of metal. Three or four sloops belonging 
to Porlock are employed in bringing coals and lime 
from Wales. 600 inhabitants. 

Minehead has a commodious tide haven, but 
its trade is greatly declined, and ‘its herring fishery 
has almost entirely ceased. The town is composed 
of three parts at some distance from each other, 
at the foot and on the declivity of a rocky hill. 
1,000 inhabitants. : 

Dunster, a market town of two well built streets, 
is a mile from the shore, and surroinded by hills 
except towards the sea. It has one of the largest 
gothic churches in England, and a castle surround. » 
ed by a noble park. 800 inhabitants. 

Watchet, a town of 140 houses, in a fine valley, 
has a pier haven forsmall craft, which export coal, 
kelp, alabaster, and limestone. 

The River Parret empties itself into Bridge- 
water Bay, and is remarkable for a bore, the ele- 


. vation of which is ten to twelve feet. The rise of 
_tide in the springs is six fathoms. This river is 
- navigable to Taunton and the Brent, which joins it 


at its mouth to Glastonbury. ad 


BripcewaTer, on the Parret, three leagues from 
its mouth, is a corporate and Doreugh town of 
3,000 inhabitants. It has a commodious quay to 
which vessels of 100 tons ascend. 

Brisrot, considered the third city of England 
in commerce, is situated on several hills at the: 
confluence of the Frome with the Avon, and eight 
miles above the mouth of the latter at King- 
road, Its population is estimated at 100,000 souls. 
Vesgsele of 600 tons ascend to it with the tide. 
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Bristol is one of the most ancient trading cities 
of England, being described by William of Malms. 
bury in 1139, as aplace much addicted to trade, 
and full of ships from Ireland, Norway, and every 
part of Kurope;-and in 1347 it may be sup« 
posed to have been little inferior to London, the 
number of ships furnished by the latter being 
twenty-five and 662 men, and by the former 
twenty-two ships and 608 men. The voyages of 
Cabot, of Sir Humprey Gilbert, and many others, 
also originated at Bristol. 

The modern trade of this city is especially with 
the West Indies and America, the Baltic, Spain 
and Portugal, and with the West Coast of Attica, 
and Ireland. The results of the trade for the year 
1787 were as follows, 

British. Foreign, 


Ships, Tone. Ships. Tous, 


q 
Entered inwards. . 416 .. 48,125....69 .. 11,112 
Cleared outwards. $82 .. 46,729....66 .. 10,445. 


In the same year the vessels belonging to the. 


port were, 


Ty Foreign ‘Traders. Coasters. Fishing Vessels, 


"Ships. Tons. Aten. ~ Vesseis. Yong. Men. No. ‘Tans, Men, 


328. .53,491..3,971..+.30,.3,078..142,...7,.340..50 


The customs collected at Bristol exceed 
£300,000. 

The inconvenience of the vessels laying on the 
ground when the tide is out, first caused a wet 
basin to be cofistructed for forty ships ; but a much 
grander plan has been recently completed, that of 


e s completely 


Samerert, 


Somerset. 
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completely damming the Avon across, and there- 
by converting its bed into a vast basin two miles 
and a half long, and covering eighty acres of 
land, which is entered by gates, and in which 
1,000 vessels may always lay afloat. A new chan- 
nel has been cut for the river. An iron bridge’ 
of a single arch 200 feet high crosses the river, 
under which the largest ships pass. 

Pill is a large village at the mouth of the Avon 
where vessels receive custom-house officers, and 
where the Irish passage vessels usually land and em- 
bark their passengers. 

The Severn, the second river of England in 
magnitude and utility, rises in Plinlimmon-Hill, 
in Wales, runs past Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, 


. Worcester, Tewksbury, and Gloucester, and empties 


itself into the Bristol Channel by a large estuary, 
by the old writers called the Sea of Severn, at 
Kingroad. Its channel is rendered difficult by 
rocks, but loaded barges ascend it 160 miles. 
It is subject to a bore here called. hygre or eager, 
three or four feet high. Its fish are sesnOR lam- 
prey, and chad. 

In the entrance of the Severn are the Isles Flat- 
holm and Steepholm; the former is four or five 
miles in circuit, with a tolerable soil, but unin- 
habited except, by the person that has charge of a 
lofty light-house on it. 

Groversien, on the Severn, thirty miles above 
Kingroad, is a well built city of 8,000 inhabitants. 
Iti is built on an elevation, and has a considerable 

« trade, 
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trade, vessels of 200 tors ascending to it. (See 
canals.) 


—t 


The River Wye, one of the most picturesque Monmoathe 
‘of England, and also the most tortuous, empties — 
itself on the north shore of the Severn, separating 
Gloucester and Monmouth shires. - Near its 
mouth is Cuerstow, a flourishing town of 2,000 
inhabitants, with a considerable foreign and coast! 
ing trade, exporting timber, corn, oak bark, cider, 
coals, grind and millstones. It also builds small 
vessels. 

Newport, on the Usk, two miles from its mouth, . 
is a narrow straggling town of 1,100 inhabitants. 

It is thought to be built of the ruins of the an-. 
cient Caerleon. It has a large coasting. trade, ex- 
porting coals, cast and bar iron, &. In 1795, 
295 vessels of 12,000 tons and 930 men entered, 
and 243 vessels of 11,000 tons and 1,000 men 
cleared out. The River Usk is a beautiful tor- 
rent stream, navigable to Tredennoc Bridge, and 
“has a good salmon fishery. . : 


a 
* Some! 
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The Rumney Separates the counties of Mon- cin: 
mouth and Glamorgan, emptying itself at the - 
village of Rumney, east of Cardiff, The coasts 
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of Glamorgan are either sandy level beach or 
marle cliffs. Carprrr, at the mouth of the Taff or 
Tave, has 1,900 inhabitants; it exports 30,000 
boxes of tin plates to Bristol. 

The Tave, at its mouth, expands into a large 
basin, called Pennarth Harbour, but which at low 
water is a sheet of mud, except a narrow channel 


- into the river. Barry Island is separated from 


the main by a narrow strait, fordable at low 
water over a bed of pebbles.. Newton is a neat 
village ona fine sandy beach, frequented for sea 
bathing. Near it is a well that ebbs and flows in- 
versely with the sea. 

Swansea Bay has been compared, by those who 


‘have seen both, to the Bay of Naples, for pictu- 


., Tesque beauty. Aberavon, a small town with a 


tide haven, formed by the mouth of the Avon ; 
and Neath, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, also on a 
river of its name, have some coasting trade, ex- 
porting copper from works in the neighbourhood. 
Neath has the ruins of an abbey and castle. 

Swansea, on the Tawy, a corporate and bo- 
rough town of 6,000 inhabitants, is toleribly we 
though irregularly built. ‘Its chief trade is the ex- 
port of coals; and packets séil regularly between 
it and Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Ilfracomb. 
It builds ships, and has copper works. Near it is 
a mineral (vitriolic) spring, and it is visited for 
sea bathing. Its large ancient castle is now 
converted into a town-house, market, jail, poor- 
house, &c. 

: West 
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West of Swansea is the Mumble’s Head, east 
of which are the vast ruins of Ostermouth Castle, 
a gothic construction on a clitl. Ostermouth is a 

‘fishing village ; and on Mumble’s Head is a light. 
house. Caswell Bay, west. of the head, presents 
beautiful scenery, to which succeed Oxwich Bay,- 
Port Inon, and Worms Head. 


’ CarrMARTHEN Bay, between the counties of Gla- 
morgan and. Pembroke, is limited on the east by 


Glamorgan: 


Crermarther. 


Worms Head, and on the west by St. Gowan’s . 


. Head; the former a high promontory with chalky 
spots. On the east shore of the bay is Llanelly, 
a small irregular town inhabited by miners and 


sailors. It has a good port for vessels of ten fect, 


formed by an inlet of the sea, called Burry River, 
and is the port of entry of Kidwelly and Caer- 
‘marthen, Its exports are pit coal and tinned iron 
plates. Population 3,000. 
Kidwelly is a neat regular built town ‘on. the 
‘Gwandraeth, which (oan a little haven, but nearly 
choaked with sand. . It exports coal of the neigh- 
bouring collieries, Which is brought to the town by 
acanal. 1,400 inhabitants. 
Carrmartuen, on the Towy, seven miles from 
its mouth, is a, genteel thriving town of between 
five and 6,000 inhabitants. The river is crossed 
by a bar, but vessels of 250 tons ascend to the 


bridge of the town. Its chief exports are tin plates 


and cast iron.— 


s abe: ,r 4 
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Lauharne is a village on a creek. 





The coasts of Pembroke are in general hilly 


with steep cliffs, and indented by a number of | 


bays. Tenby, the most eastern place, is situated 
on an irregular peninsula rising in rugged preci- 
pices, on the west side of Caermarthen Bay. It 
was reduced to a poor fishing town until some 
years ago, when the capricious resprt of some sea 
bathers brought it into notice, and it is nowa 
fashionable summer’s residence. Its trade has 
been greatly increased in the export of coals and 
culm, which are shipped at Sandersfoot, three 
miles to the west. In 1803, 539 colliers of 


-45,000 tons cleared out. It has also large herring, 


trawl, and oyster fisheries, thirty to 40,000 of these 
latter being taken daily and sent to. Bristol and 
Liverpool, as is also the produce of the trawl fish- 
ery, whieh occupies fifteen smacks of thirty tons 


each from April to October. The anchorage in | 


the road is sheltered by the peninsula on the west, 
but is exposed to S.E. and E, The haven is formed 
by a pier, and it has a good quay. Population 844, 

Close to the peninsula of Tenb¥, on the south, 
is St. Catherine’s Island, a mass of rugged rock ; 
wnd three miles farther is Caldy Island, with a 
mansion of its proprietor. St. Margaret’s Island 
is separated from Caldy on the west by a great 
chasm. Its only inhabitants are rabbits: on it are 
the ruins of a chapel. - 


a. er 
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Broad Haven, or Stackpole Creck, is a league 
east of St. Gowan’s Head, and is a sea bathing 
place. 

Micrord Haven is the most capacious harhont 
of Great Britain, being ten miles long and one to 
two broad, and having five bays, ten creeks, and 
thirteen anchoring places for large ships. It is 
entered between Nangle Head on the east, and 
St. Ann’s Point on the west, distant two miles. 


On the former is a hamlet, and the ruins of a cas-° 


tle and nunnery; and on the latter two lighthouses 
anda blockhouse. The tide rises in the harbour 
thirty-six feet in springs, and twenty-six in neaps. 
The natural defects of this haven are the danger- 
ous rocks near the entrance, and the being obliged 
to wait for an easterly wind to get out. Pr, 
BROKE, the chief town of the county, is on acreek 
of the south shore, contains 2,000 inhabitants, but 
is declining, it was anciently walled, has a castle, 
and custom-house for Milford Haven. 
Huberstone, on the north shore, is a village, 
_ from which the packets usually take their depar- 
ture for Waterford. Mutrorp, also. on the north 
shore, has been built since 1790. It is situated 
on a beautifulpoint of land, sloping gently to the 
water, which almost surrounds it.’ Its streets are 
regularly laid out, east and west, north and south. 
It has a king’s dock-yard, and a seventy-four gun 
ship has been built here, It has also an astrono- 
~ mical observatory. Several vessels are employed 
from this port in the southern whale fishery, chief- 


Ponbeoke, 


ly by » colony of quakers, | emigrants from Nan- : 
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tucket Island. ‘Two batteries of seven guns each 
defend the port. 

Haverrorp Wesr is a borough town of 3,000 
inhabitants, on the navigabie river Cleddan, which 
falls into the north side of Milfofd Haven. 

Scookam, Scaumore, and Grassholm Islands lay 
off Milford Haven, and have many groups of 
rocks round them. 

Sr. Brrpe’s Bay is formed between two peninsu- 
las at the west extremity of Pembrokeshire; it af: 
fords sheltered anchorage in all winds, but from 
west to5.W. According to tradition, this bay was 
anciently a Jevel plain, inundated by the sea. St. 
Brides, on the south shore, and St. David's, on 
the north, are insignificant villages; the latter, 
once a flourishing city, has wow but 1,800 imha- 
bitants. It is two miles from the shore. It has 
the ruins of a vast castle. 

Solva, or Solfach, also on the north shore of 
St. Bride’s Bay, is a new and very agreeable town 
built since 1800, on a fine trout stream. Its ha- 
ven is good, but in the entrance is a pyramidical 
rock, leaving a channel on cach side. Twenty 
to thirty coasters of twenty to 250 tons belong 
to it, and export corn to Bristol.« Port Clash, 
a rivulet three miles west of Solva, receives craft 
of seven feet at high water. 

Ramsey Island, one mile from St. David’s Head, 
the west point of Pembrokeshire, is three miles 
Jong and one broad. It rises at each extremity 
to a high hill, but has a considerable quantity of 
arable and pasture land, and is well watered, five 
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of its streams turning mills. It is the resort of 
sea birds and of the peregrine falcon ; and it is 
said, the rats have almost overpowered the rab- 
bits that formerly abounded on it. It has but a 
single farm-house,. celebrated for its cheese. Off 
the east side are two rocky islets separated from it 
by a great chasm. 

The’ Bishop and Clerks are seven dangerous 
rocks outside of Ramsey Island; they are visited 
to collect sea birds’ eggs which are sent to Bristol 
to fine wine. ‘he Smalls, seven leagues from. the 
coast of Pembroke, are twenty rocks, occupying a 
space of two miles long and one mile broad. On 
— them is a light or lanthorn erected on eight pillars. 
The Hats and Barrels are a cluster of rocks six 
miles from the Smalls. 


Aberthy Bay is on the north side of St. David's’. 


Head, to which succeeds Fisucuarp, east of 
Strumble {Icad. It is on a fine bay at the mouth 
of the Gwaian, which forms a good port unob- 
structed by sands, tov vessels of ten feet... The 
bay is three miles in extent, with a depth of five to 
twelve’ fathoms; sand and mud bottom. The 
town contains 2,000 inhabitants, is on an emi- 
nence, and is ,cstcemed one of the most healthy 
spots of Great Britain. Its trade employs twenty- 
three vessels of twenty to thirty tons, and twenty- 
five of fifty to one hundred. The exports are oats,, 
36,000 quarters ; butter, 1,000 casks of seventy- 
four Ibs. each; and slates. Its vessels are also 
employed in carrying coals from Glamorgan, Caer- 
marthen, aud Milford, to, Ireland. It employs 
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seventeen boats in the herring fishery; has besides 
a productive fishery of turbot, john dory, and sal- 
mon, in the river. 

Newport, a town of 1,400 inhabitants, at the 
mouth of the Nevern, which falls into a fine bay ; 
a bank of sand renders the haven accessible only 
at high water. The depths are thirteen feet high 
water springs, and seven or eight feet ‘neaps, 
Eglwys Dinas, is a fishing village on the west 
shore of Newport bay ; and further east is Penny 
inlet, also a fishing village on Aberkibor bay. 





The great gulf between St. David’s Head and 
the peninsula of Caernarvon, is called Carpican 
‘Bay. Both tradition and present appearances lead 
to the certainty of its having been formed by an 
irruption of the sea, which covered the fertile 
valley that formerly occupied its place. Among 
other indications are several ledges of rock, called 
Sarn, or causeways, running out from the shore ; 
they are in succession, 1. Cadogan’s Catiseway, 
half'a mile from St. David’s Head, stretching out 
one mile and three-quarters. & St., David’s Cause. 
way, near the mouth of the Arth river, rans out 
a quarter of a mile. 3. St. Cymfelyn’s Causeway 
near Gwallog, stretches off seven miles, and at its 
extremity is very rocky ground, on which, tradi- 
tion says, stood a palace of the Welch princes. 
4. Goat's Causeway near Aberdysini, in Merioneth, 
rnns-out one mile and a half, 5, Sarn Badrig or 

St. Patricks 
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St. Patrick’s Causeway ;* this is by far the+ most 
considerable, extending from within a mile of the 
point of Mochras, with of Harlech, twenty-two 
miles into the sea, in a serpentine line. It is a 
stupendot: wall of rough stones, twenty-four feet 
broad, and ui the outer end it forms a round head 
in which are sixteen great stones, one four yards 
in diameter. N.W. of Harlech another causeway, 
called Sam y Bwich, runs off, and is thought to 
join the preceding. Opinions are divided with 
respect to these two Sarns, some supposing them 
2 work of art intended to secure the land they for- 
merly inclosed from the attacks of the sea, while 
others believe them to be the bases of a ridge of 
natural rocks from which the superstratum of 
soil was washed away in the great irruption that, 
is traditionally supposed to have taken place in 
500. The trunks of large trees found in a tract 
of hard loom a considerable distance from the 
shore, corroborates this tradition. 

The river ‘Tacti or ‘Tivi separates Pembroke and 
Cardiganshire ; four miles from its mouth is Car- 
DIGAN, a respectable town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
though its streets are generally narrow. Vessels 
ascend to its auay, and it has a considerable trade 
with Ireland, and a good salmon fishery. It has 
292 registered vessels of 15 to 232 tons (10,000 
tons,) and 1,000 seamen. Off the river’s mouth is 
a little island. East of Cardigan are Pennar, 

Aberporth, 

* Frow the belief that the Saint caused it to rise to facilitate $id paseaee 


to and from Iveland ; within a cable's length of jts-cdge the coapptss neadic 
Jonses its Potarity and tuyns quite round. - 
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Sage Aberporth, New Quay a village with a rnined 
pier, Aberystwith a pleasant little town at the con- 
fluence of the Rheiddol with the Ystwith. It has 
latterly improved from the resort of sea bathers; 
its haven receives vessels of twelve feet, there 
being fourteen feet in the springs over the bar. 
Its exports are oak timber and bark, lead and 
copper ore, iron, corn, butter, slates, and ale. Its 
registered vessels are 210, between 18 and 270 
tons (8,120 tons,) and 762 seamen. It has a cus. 
tomhouse and an old castle. Population 1,800. 

Broth or Borth, five miles south of Aberystwith, 
formerly a Roman station, has now but a single 
cottage on the beach, resorted to by smugglers, 
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emer. The. Dovey or Dyfli separates Cardigan aud 
Merioneth shires, and forms a good. haven to 
Aberdovey, in which. vessels of nine fect may lay 
afloat at all times close to the town, or lay aground 
on a fine sand out of the stream of the tide which 
runs out four miles an hour; the rise is thirteen 
fect springs, and ten feet neaps. . 

Towyn ‘is a gentecl town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
finely situated, and visited for sea bathing. Aber- 
maw or Barmouth, at the mouth of the Maw or 
Afon, is an ill built town of 1,500 inhabitants, 
situated on the slope of a rocky precipice, so that 
the houses are placed in eight tiers above one 
another. It is nevertheless frequented as a bathing 
place. A small island before the river’s mouth 
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forms the haven, which is crossed by a bar that 4m 
only admits vessels of eight or nine feet at high 

water. It exports oats, barley, butter, cheese, 

oak bark, and timber, besides flannels for £40,000, 

and worsted stockings for £10,000. 

Haxtecn, the county town, is a miserable col 
lection of poor cottages, remarkable only for its 
castle on a rock overhanging the sea, and which 
is going fast to decay although it still has a con- 
stable. Mocris, a little creek, in -fine’ sweather 
receives vessels of’ six and seven feet. 

Traeth Bach, and ‘Traeth Mawr, are two inlets 
of the sea, having one entrance, and each receiv. 
ing a little river ; the greatest part of them dry at 
low water and become quicksands. Two thousand 
acres of land have been latterly recovered froggy’, 
that of Traeth Mawr by embanking,~and-an 7 
tempt is now making to recover the whole by‘#' 
dyke across its entrance, near a mile in length. 
On this inlet is the village of Penmorfa, accessible 
only to boats. 








Criceicth is a poor place of 386 inhabitants, om ceenrcons 
aneck of land jutting into the sea, and only —* 
worthy notice for a ruined castle. Pwhhely, a 
small market-town on an inlet which receives three 
or four rivulets; it consists of one long street, 
and has a considerable coasting trade by vessels of 
twenty to sixty tons, which can enter its haven. 

700 inhabitants. 

St. Tudwell bay, vulgo Stadwell, idshilliefed 
to a certain extent by the little ialands St. Tudwell 
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and Mercross. To it succeeds the bay named 
Hell’s Mouth, from the height and configuration 
of the shores causing the wind to blow continually 
into it, while there is also a constant in-draft of the 
current, so that it is almost always a dangerous 
lee shore. 

St. Towans Cove and Aberdaron, are near the 
south extremity of the promontory of Caernarvon. 
The south east point of which is Aberaron point, 
and the N.W. Braich y Pwil (Conganum Prom.) 

Bardscy Island, one mile and half from the Pro- 
montory, is two miles long and one mile broad, 
containing 370 acres, of which one-third is moun- 
tain, affording only a meagre pasture for a few 
sheep and rabbits. The island rents for a hundred. 


, guineas a year, and has eight houses and seventy 


inhabitants, who pay no rent or taxes, and subsist 
by the cultivation of a little wheat and barley and 
by the collecting of puffin’s eggs. On the island 
are the ruins of an abbey founded in the sixth 
century, the monks of which, according to their 
historian, received from God the privilege of dying 
by seniority as long as they continued to lead a 
holy life; but when they became corrupt they 
were again subjected to the common law of nature. 
The tides run with great rapidity between Bard. 
sey Island and the promontory. 

The gulf between the peninsuja of Caernarvon 


andthe isle of Anglesey is named, Carrnarvon 


Bay. It is lined by the high ridge of Snowden, 


ihe British Alps, whose summits retain the snow 
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the greater part of the year. The only port on 
this coast is Porth yn Lin, which is formed by a 
long point of land jutting into the sea and shel- 
tering a cove on the west. It was some time in 
contemplation to make a haven here for large ves- 
sels by running out a pier to g rock which dries at 
low water, and to transfer the packets from Holy- 
head, but the idea was again abandoned. 

The Isle of Anciesra, the Celto-sacred Mona, 
and the last retreat of the British Druids, is sepa- 
rated from the coast of Caernarvon.by the. strait 
of Menai, which where narrowest is half a mile 
wide. The island is an oblong square seven leagues 
long and five broad, containing 200,000 acres of 
surface ; in gencral the soil is rugged and now 
totally without wood, though its ancient British 
name of Ynis Dowylh, or shady, denotes it to” 
have becn covered with forests. It is watered by 
twelve rivulets, and abounds in minerals, as red 
and yellow ochres, marble, alabaster, lead, coals, 
and considerable quantity of copper, which is ex- 
ported as well as its grind and millstones, Its 
oysters‘are celebrated and also form an object of 
export, pickled; the other exports are oats, bar- 
ley, and cheese to Liverpool, and many thousand 
head of cattle are swam across the Menai to sup- 
ply the neighbouring markets. The cliffs are 
covered with samphire, the collecting which, as 
well as the birds’ eggs, is the employment of many 
persons. = 

The Druidical monuments on the island are 
many cronlechs and ranges of stones set up an-end, 

with 
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age, with inscriptions in very rude and unknown cha- 

“ yacters; the vestiges of two Roman forts are also 
seen near Scwbureh, The population of the 
island in £750 was 12,000, and in 1806, 34,000. 
‘The island is indented by many bays affording 
anchorage, and several of which might be made 
good havens, at small expense. 

Besumanis, the chicf'town, is a small place at 
the north extremity of Menai Strait, its popula. 
tion being 1,600; its haven has scven fect at low 
water, and the channel between # and the Leven 
quicksands forms a good road. It is a fashionable 
sea-bathing place. Redhead Bay, on the north 
coast, is visited by small craft for the limestone 
of its cliff’ Amlwich, west of Redhead, from 
being a fishing hamlet, has increased to a town of 
5,000 inhabitants by the vicinity of the copper 
mines: Its haven is a natural ereek of the sea 
between two rocks, its breadth being only suffi- 
cient for two sloops to lay abreas:, but it has 
length for thirty vessels of’ titty to 100 tons; it 
dries at low water. 

Abertraw on the S.W. one of. the ancient resi- 
dences of the Welsh princes, is now a village of’ 
1,000 inhabitants, chiefly | fishermen ; its little 
haven admits vessels of thirty to forty tons, which 
export some thousand bushels of oats and barley. 

Maldracth on the south coast, is an inlet of the 
sea fifteen miles long, which appears to have been 
formed by some convulsion of’ nature, and‘ one 
writer ascribes it without any hesitation to the 


Deluge. 7 
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‘Lhere are several islands round Anglesea de-  4ekrs. 
serving notice; the first is Priestholm off the N.E. 
point, having its name from a religious edifice 
dedicated to St. Seriol, which was a place of great 
pilgrimage for men, no women being permitted to 
set foot on the island.  Geraldus tells us that 
whenever the monks ofthis monastery quarrelled a 
legion of mice came and devoured all their pro- 
visions, but when the discord ceased, the mice 
disappeared! The island is about a mile long and 
iy bounded by wocky precipices, but the interior 
covered with a fine turf, affording pasture to some 
sheep, which together with rabbits, and sea birds, 
particularly puffins, are its only inhabitants. It 
rents for £15. F 

Off the north coast. of Anglesea are three small 
islands, called The Mice, and a mile and half 
from the N.W. point are the Skerries, which like 
Priestholm, pasture some sheep and have rabbits 
and patflins ; on one of the rocks is a light-house 
affording a revenue of £1,400. 

Holyhead Island is separated from the west side 
of Anglesea by a narrow channel crossed by a 
bridge. On the. north side is the haven from 
which packet-boats» sail to Dublin, the distance 
being twenty leagues” and the run trom eight to 
twelve hours with a good wind ; six post-office 
packets are employed and oue sails every day but 
Tuesday. The advantage of Iolyhead for the 
packet statioh, consists in being able to clear the 
shore with any wind, and thereby avoiding the 
danger of being embayed on the Welsh coast, 
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4g. Which is @ very dangerous lee shore. The haven 
~~ of Holyhead falling dry on the ebb, the packets 
were obliged to wait for half flood to get out, 
which was a great disadvantage, and hence a pier 
fas been recently built which forms a haven with 
four fathoms at low water. On a rock west of the 
harbour, called the South Stack, is a reyolving light 

200 feet high. 

The north extremity of Holyhead island is a 
huge mass of rock hollowed into caverns by the 
sea; one of which is called the Parliament House, 
from its being visited by all the travellers that 
pass this way. 

There is reason to suppose that Anglesea was 
anciently joined to the main by an isthmus, the 
remains of which are still observed in a ledge of 
‘rock that nearly crosses the strait, over which the 
meeting of the tides at the beginning of the flood 
causes an agitation dangerous to boats. In spring 
tides the rise is twenty feet and the stream at times 
runs eight miles an hour. The northern entrance 
to the strait, named Beaumaris Bay, is in great part 
flied hy the Leven quicksand, supposed to have 
been formed by an irruption of the sea in the sixth 
century. At low water the ferry-boat from Beau- 
maris lands its passengers ‘on this sand, whose 
edge is but a quarter of a mile from the town, and 
frem hence they have a distance of four miles to 
walk on the sand to Aber on the ‘mainland, and 
as in fogs this road is extremely dafigerous, the 
church bell of Aber is rung to direct the travellers. 
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the strait, but all more or less incommodious, so 
that itis in contemplation te throw an iron bridge 
across it. : 





Returning to the main land of Caernarvon from "70" 
Anglesea, the first place is Carrnarvox on the ~ 
Sciont, the best town of North Wales, the streets 
being regularly laid out though narrow, and the 
population 3,600. The bar which crosses the 
Menai Strait admits only vessels of 300: tons into 
the haven; but it has nevertheless a considerable 
foreign and coasting trade. On an average of ten 
years, 1790-1800, ten vessels for foreign voyages, 
and 300 coasters cleared out, and seventeen fo» 
reign and 236 coasters entered. In ‘1808, it had 
sixty-one registered vessels of 8,385 tons and 221 
men. The fort is under the custom-house of* 
Beaumaris. The greatest export is- slates to Ire- 
land. Here are the ruins of a vast castle built in 
the reign of Edward I. 

Bangor at the north extremity of the Menai 
Strait, is situated on a rivulet between two rocky 
hills, ahd consists of one long street of neat houses 
and 1,770 inhabitants. It is one of the Menai 
ferries. ote 

Aber Cegid, a village on a small rivulet, which 
has béen recently improved into a haven for ves- 
sels of 800 or 400 tons and named Port Penryn. 
It is the grand depot of the slate grade from Lord - 
Penryn's ‘estate toIreland, London, Bristol, &é@. 
Before 1782 thé‘export did not exceed 1,000°tons 
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a year, while at present 500 tons a week is the 
usual.export from Port Penryn. 

Aberconwy, at the mouth of the Conwy, is now 
a poor deserted place of 800 inhabitants; it is 
surrounded by massy walls with twenty-four semi- 
lunar towers at equal distances, and is visited tor 
the picturesque ruins of its castle. At its pier 
small craft load slates and iron ore. The Conwy 
is half a mile wide at the town, at high water, and 
not above fifty yards at low, the remaining space 
being sand banks covered with twelve feet at high 
water; these sands still abound in the pearl muscle 
as they did in the time of the Romans, but they 
have long been neglected. The dangers of the 
ferry from Conwy, which is the grand thoroug- 
fare to Holyhead, have suggested the propriety of 
‘building a bridge across the river, which is now in 
contemplation. 

Between Conwy und Bangor the post road passes 
along a tremendous precipice, descending perpen- 
dicularly to the sea at one side, while on the other 
the lofty Pemnanmawr rises with equal abrupt- 
ness, and the masses of rock dislodged fiom - its 
side, often roll into the road and block it entirely 
up. © 

‘The county of’ Caernarvon is terminated by the 
fofty round promontory named Great Ormes Head 
on the east of the Conwy River, ‘aad whose cliffs 
are the resort ofynillious of sea birds. 

f 

The county of Denbigh, from Ormes: Head to 

the 
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the Clwydd, is fronted by elevated and cavernous | Pets 
limestone cliffs, with veins of lead ore. One of 
these caverns, named Yr Ogo “The Cavern” for 
excellence, is a magnificent object. East of the 
Clwydd the coast runs low. 

Denbigh has not a single port fit even for 
coasters, Aberglew or Abergaly on the Clwydd, 
is the only one that receives the smallest craft. 





FUntahire. 


The shores of Flintshire continue low,. ‘without 
any port to the Dee, on the west or Flint shore, 
off which is Holywell or Treffynon, a handsome 
town of 400 houses, famous for the well of St. 
Winifrec, from which it derives its name, and 
which throws out twenty-one tons of water ina 
minute, forming a rapid rivulet at its mouth, - 
which turns many mills and steam-engines in its 
course to the Dee. 

Flint, the principal town of the county, has 
1,10U inhabitants, and is only accessible to small 
craft through a channel in the banks ; on an isolated 
rock in» the midst of which is a castle. Passige 
boats sail from hence to Parkgate and Chester. 


a 


NORTH-WEST COAST OF ENGLAND. 


The River Dee, which separatgs England and 
Wales, was held in the same veneration by the 
ancient Britons as the Ganges is by the: Hindoos. 


Cheshires 
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It empties itself into a large estuary (Seleia cstu- 
arium of Ptolemy), filled with sand-banks, which 
rendered both it. and the river almost useless to 
shipping, until a new channel was cut from the 
city of Chester ten miles long, and supported by 
immense dykes, through which vessels of 350 
tons now ascend to that town at high water 
springs. A great quantity of land has also been 
gained by embanking. The first place met in as- 
cending the Cheshire side of the river is Park. 
gate, a new town risen to notice-from being the 
place of departure of the packets ‘for Dublin, 
four of which sail every week. It has also become 
a fashionable sea-bathing place. 

CuesTer is an ancient city on an eminence, 
nearly surrounded by a reach of the Dee; it is 


composed of four principal streets diverging from . 


acentre, and each terminated by a gate; these 
streets are sunk in the rock several feet below the 
grevnd flooring ef the houses, which gives the 
town a singular appearance. The. population is 
15,000, and the trade very considerable to the 
Baltic, Spain, Portugal, the Mediterranean, and 
particularly to Ireland, from which it imports 
a vast quantity of linen clot. Its exports are 
coals, lead, lead ore, calamine, copper plates, cast 
iron, and great quantities of cheese, chiefly to 
London. It also builds merchant ships of. 500 
tons, entirely of British oak, atid of. excellent 
construction. © ; 
The jurisdiction of the port of Chester extends 
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on the Cheshire side of the Dee to Wirril, and.on 
the Frith side to the mouth of the Clwyd. ' 





The Mersry, which separates Cheshire ‘and 
Lancashire, empties itself through a great estuary 
tilled with banks, and crossed by a bar with but a 
foot or two depth at low water, but the tides rise 
twenty-one feet at neaps, and twenty-eight at 
springs. The river is navigable for vesselé of .six- 
ty tons (by sluices) thirty-five miles above Liver 
pool, to the confluence of the Irwell. The Wea- 
ver falls into the estuary, and is navigable for ves- 
sels of sixty tons to Northwich. 

Liverroot, now considered the second town of 


England in commerce, in which it surpasses its. 


rival Bristol, is situated on the right bank of the 
Mersey, three miles from its mouth, where it is 
1,500 yards wide. According to the imperfect 
manner of calculating population in England, it 
contains 78,000 inhabitants. Its trade is with all 
parts of the world generally, but more especiilly 
with the West- Tndies, west coast of Africa, and 
Ireland. From thg flatness of the shore and other 
circumstances shipping were formerly subject to 
great inconveniencics, particularly that of distance 
from the town; to remedy this various docks have 
been excavated, the largest of which is 900 feet 
inJength, aad they are together capable of receiys 

ing 200,000 tons of shipping, 
gr3 ve The 
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Lancashire, 


The following are the general results of the 
tiie of Liverpool in 1801-2. i 
1801. 1802. 


British ships entered....... 1831 ... 1783 - 
Foreign ships entered......« 641 ..., 425 


British ships cleared out... 1694 ... 2962 
Foreign ships cleared out... 703... 461 
“ In 1805 the ships belonging to iene were 
741 of 111,227 tons, and the tonnage that entered © 


the docks 463,482. 


' The coast of Lancashire from the mouth of the’ 
Mersey i is generally low, and in some places the 


. sea is encroaching on it, particularly between the 


_ Ribble and Morecambe Bay, where it is said half 


a mile of ground has been lost. 
Preston on the Ribble, three leagues from its 


_ ‘mouth, is a handsome and genteel town of 12,000 
inhabitants, but with little trade. The Ribble forms 


an estuary with many banks, dry at low water, but 
on which the tide rises six fathoms. 

~ Blackpool is a bathing village, from which the 
Isle of Man is visible in clear weather. The 
Wyre -water is formed by several small streams, 
and expands to a considerable breadth, but again 
contracts before its fall into tHe sea. ‘Cockerham 
has a little tide haven for craft. | _ 

Lancaster, the county town, is on the Lune 
or Lovne, five miles from the sea, into which the . 
river empties itself by a wide estuary named Sun- 
derland Harbour, but ‘obstructed by shoals that 
prevent the access of vessels above 250 tons. Lan- 
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easter has £0,000 inhabitants, and carries on a 
considerable trade, chiefly with the Baltic, Nor- 
way and the West-Indies. In 1799 fifty-two ves- 
sels cleared out for the latter with cargoes valued 
at two millions stering. 

Monicamps Bay is a large gulf between the 
mainland coast of Lancashire and the peninsula 
of Furness. ‘The Lancashire shore is lined by 
extensive quicksands, across which lies the dan- 
_ gerous route to Furness. 

Amongst these sands, and nearly at the head of 
the bay, the. Kent or Ken empties itself, -which is 
ascendable by small craft to Milthorp, the only 
point. of Westmoreland having a navigable com- 
munication with the sea. I'rom hence are shipped 
the fine Westmoreland slates for London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, &c. 

‘The peninsula of Furness is formed by More- 
canbe Bay on the east and the River Dudden on 
the west. Off its south extremity are Walney and 
seven other islands, which seem te be the remsitis 
of a connected tract of land’ broken into islands 
by the’sea, large roots of trees being found in the 
banks “that surround them. Walney, the most 
considerable island, is ten miles long and one 
broad, and so low that it is often nearly inundated 
in extraordinary high tides. It has two hamlets, 
and at the south axtremity a revolving light sixty- 
eight feet high? On Pile Island are the ruins of a 
castle. 3 

_Ulverstene, on the east shore of Furness, re- 
ecives yessels of 150 tons by a canal from More- 
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cambe Bay one mile long. It has 3,000 inhabi- 
tants ; exports iron, oak, bark, barley, oats, 
beans, and limestone. Rampside, at the south 
extremity of the peninsula, is a sea-bathing village. 


‘ 





The Dudden separates Lancashire and Cum- 
berland, and at its mouth forms a large shallow 
bay at high water; it abounds in salmon, trout, 
and flounders. 

Ravenglass, at the confluence ef the Esk, the 
Mite and the Ert, which nearly surround it, is a 
small ancient town with scarce any trade, but ce- 
Ichrated for its oysters. 

St. Bees, an ancient village three miles south 
of the headland of the same name ; this latter is 
‘composed of rocky cliffs rising abruptly, covered 
with samphire, and the resort of sea birds. On 
the summit is a light-house. The land of this 
head, there is good reason to suppose, was formerly 
an island, not only from its being still called Pres- 
ton Jstland, but also from the appearance of the 
valley that now joins it to the main, and‘ which 
extends a distance of five miles from the village 
of St. Bees to the town of Whitehaven; an an- 
chor was also found in this valley at a considerable 
depth. The filling up of this ancient channel. is 
supposed to have been by the is saci of the 
opposite tides meeting here, 

Wurrrnaven, three miles north tof St. Bees 
Head, is a remarkable example of the progress 
of national industry. In 1566 it contained but 
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six fishing cabins, and had but one small bark 5 in combs 
1683 it had increased only to ten thatched cot- 
tages; in 1693 it counted 2,272 inhabitants ; in 
1715, 4,000, and 1785, 16,400. Its vessels at 
present are 230 of 74,000 tons, and it exports 
218,000 tons of coals annually, chiefly to Iv eland. 
The town is neatly built, with regular and wide 
streets. he haven is formed by several piers, 
three of which project in parallel lines from the 
shore, and a fourth is crescent shaped, and has a 
battery and light-house. The haven runs quite 
dry at low water. Packets sail from hence to 
Douglas and Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, every 
Monday. 

The waters of the Wampool form at its mouth 
a sandy estuary of four or-5,000 acres, left dry at 
low water. : 

Moresby is a pleasant village; as is Harrington, 
on a small brook that assists in forming a little 
haven called Bella Port, from whence sixty ves- 

sels are employed in exporting coal, lime, and iron 
stones of the neighbourhood. 

Workincron, on the left bank of the Derwent, 
has 4,000 inhabitants, and the best haven on this 
coast, formed by piers, and admitting vessels of 
400 tons. It has 160 vessels, the largest of 350 
tons, and exports 300 tons of coals a day, besides 
salmon, the produce of a good fishery in the 
river. 

Maryport, at the mouth of the Ellen, has 
3,000 inhabitants, and is neatly built with wide 
trpets: its haven is formed by a wooden pier at 
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each side of the river’s mouth; it has 100 vessels, 
the largest nincty tous, and exports chiefly coals. 
Allonby is a neat village, with a market and a 


good herring fishery ; its population is 350 ; it-is 


Promtyiee, 


frequented for sea bathing. Between this village 
and Skinburnness the sea has greatly increased on 
the coast, and cutirely washed away the ancient 
town of Skinburness, which was used as a depot 
by Edward I. in his invasion of Wales. ‘The new 
Skinburness is a fishing hamlet. 





WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND. 


The Sorway Frrrn separates England and 
Scotland, and is nine leagues wide at its entrance, 
but is much encumbered by sand banks, that in 
esease annually in height and surface, thereby 
contiycting its navigation. At its head it re- 
ceives the River Esk, which is also the boundaries 
of'the two kingdoms ; and about mile from which, 
on the Scottish side, is Gretna Green, celebrated 
in the annais of clandestine marriage. 

The other places of any note. in Dumfriesshire 
are Anan, on a river of the same name, a neat 
town, with a small coasting trade and considera. 
ble fishery ; 2,600 inhabitants. 

Duuraims, on the cast bank of the Nith, nine 
wiles from its mouth, is a handsonie town of 5,000 
inhabitants, it has three or four veséls employed 
in the Baltic and Portugal trade, and ten or twelve 

: coasters. 
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> coasters. The Nith ns a Dumfries and Kir« 
a cudbrightshires. 





The River Urr, the most. eastern in Kircud- 
brightshire, is two miles wide at its mouth, spread- 
ing toa large basin and forming a good port. It 
is navigable eight miles for vessels of eighty tons, 
and by it lime is introduced into the interior from 
‘the e opposite coast of Cumberland. 

“SRCUDBRIGHT, on the west bank of the Dee, 
five miles from its mouth, is the county town, and 
has 2,380 inhabitants. 

The Dee flows through Kenmuire Lake, and is 
navigable to Tongland, two miles above Kireud- 
bright, above which its bed becomes encumbered 
with rocks. It abounds in salmon, perch, and 
eels, In the mouth of the river is the little island 
of Ross, the entrance between it and the east 
shore being one-mile. and a half wide, safe and 
bold on both sides. Above this island are seve- 
ral good anchoring places, .with sixteen feet water 
at low water, and forty-six at high. Opposite 
Kircudoright the depths are eight feet at low 
water and twenty-eight at high. On the sands in 
the river below the town is St. Mary’s Island, on 
which the Earl of Selkirk has a mansion. Here are 
also the remains of a magnificent castle. : 

> The River Ficet empties itself on the cast shore 
of Wigton Bay,” and is navigable. for vessels of 
eighty tons to the village of Gatehouse. Cree- 
_ town, at the mouth ef the Cree, which falls into 
the head of Wigton, Bay, i is a newly founded and 
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increasing place, having a number of coasters, 
and vessels of 500 tons can ascend to it. 


ae 


Wigton Bay separates the counties of Kircud- 
bright and Wigton ; it is three miles broad for six 
miles from its entrance, and has several good an- 
chorages. Borough Head is its west point. As- 
cending from which along the west shore the 
places are Whitchorn, a town of’ 2,000 inhabitants, 
with one chief street and some cross lanes. It has 
a good haven sheltered by a little island, and pas- 
sage vessels sail from hence to the Isle of Man in 
threehours, to Whitehaven in four, and to Dublin, 
Greenock, and Liverpool in eighteen. 

Wicton, the county town, is on a hill on the 


‘ bank of the Bladenoch; it has but 1,400 inhabi- 


tants, chiefly tradespeople. 

Luce Bay is between Burrough Head, on the 
east, and the Mull of Galloway, on the west. 
Nearly mid-channel between these points are the 
rocks named the Scars. In foggy weather this 
bay has been frequently mistaken for the open- 
ing of the north channel, and - vessels have ran 
on shore on the quicksands, which line several 
parts of the bay, and out of which it is impossible 
to'extricate a vessel. There are, however, seve. 
ral good fair weather anchorages in this bay, but 
in westerly winds there is always a great swell in 
it. 

The peninsula of Galloway is bold and cavern. 
ons on the west. Its south point, or Mou, is 


alen 
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also the south point of Scotland. Port Nessick, ms-»sre 
on the west side, has a little pier for craft of five 

or six feet. Port Patrick is a neat town of 

1,000 inhabitants, with a small haven and a hand- 

some quay and light-house. A packet sails daily 
between it and Donaghadee, the distance being 

twenty miles. The principal trade is the import 

of cattle from Ircland. One mile south of it is 

the castle of Dunskery, on the brink ofa frightful 
precipice. 

Locu Rvyan-is a deep inlet at the nortlr ex- 
tremity of the peninsula ‘of Galloway, ten miles 
long and two broad at the entrance, widening to 
four miles within, and forming an excellent har- 
bour, the only danger being a sand-bank running 
off from the west shore, which makes it neces- 
sary to keep pretty close to the east shore. This ° 
sand-bank is covered with excellent oysters, and 
the bay abounds in cod, haddock, and other fish, 
lobsters and crab» Stranrakr, at the head of the 
loch, is one of the principal towns of the west 
of Scotland, having 1,800 inhabitants ; it is neatly 
built, and a small river runs through it. Vessels 
of 300 tons ascend to within a mile of the town, 
and those of sixty tons lay at its quay. It has 
1,400 tons of shipping, and trades to Norway and 
the Baltic. bs 


ny 


The Frithpof Clyde is adeep gulf between the min. 
coast of Air, on the east, and the peninsula of 
Kintyre, on the west. The Air coast towards the 

* south 
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south and north is rocky and elevated, but in the 
middle between the River Doon and Saltceats, a 
distance of twenty miles, isa sandy beach, shoal- 
ing a considerable way off. As the ports of Air 
and Irvine, on this coast, can only receive ves- 
scls of 200.tons at spring tides, ships embayed 
in the curve can only find shelter in westerly winds 
under Lady Island four miles N.W. of Air. The 
proper marks for anchoring here are the spires of 
the two beacons on the island in one, where a 
cable’s length off shore, there is’ ten or twelve 
fathoms. i 

Trune is-the only place on this coast where a 
good artificial haven may be formed as it is natu- 
rally sheltered from all winds but N.W. by a rocky 
peninsula running amie into the sca, A vessel 


taking shelter in it at present may anchor half a 


cable's length within its extremity, in three fa 
thoms at half flood. It is a sea bathing place. 

Ballinhay, on the Stinser, is a good village. 
Four miles north of which is Ailsa Island, in the 
middle of the entrance of the Frith of Clyde. It 
is a conical rock, with m: iny goats and rabbits on 
it, and the resort of soland geese and other sea 
birds, whose feathers, as well‘ as the rabbit: skins, 

r the rent of’ the tenant, which is £25. On it 

the ruins of an old castle. 

Grivan, on the river of the same name, is a 
poor village, with a half dozen boats. In the 
river the depths are ninc to eleven fet. 

Ain, the county town, ona river of its name, 
is a’small well built place of 5,500 inhabitants. 

The 


) 
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The river is crossed by a bar with but twelve 
feet high water springs. It sends some vessels to 
the Baltic, and to Iveland with coals, and builds 
vessels. ; 

Irvine, three miles up a river of its. name, has 
4,500 inhabitants. Its haven has nine to cleverr 
feet at common springs; but with a gale from 
S.W. the tide often rises to sixteen fect. It haga 
small ship-building establishinent, some trade with 
the Baltic, and exports 24,000 tons of coals. 

Saltcoats, the most fashionable sea bathing 
place of the west coast of Scotland, is built om 
a rock near sandy hills. It has a manufactory of 
salt, some coasting trade, ship building, and a 
herring fishery. Population 2,300. Lanes, opposite 
the Isle of Bute, has 1,400 inhabitants, and is the 
general market of the neighbouring country. 

The River Ciypr, supposing its entrance to be 
at the Isle of Bute, is four miles wide, but the chan- 
nel is narrowed by the Great and Little Cumbray 
Islands, nearly in the middle. The tide flows 


afirdhiree 


above Paisley, and it abounds in salmon and — 


trout. 





GREENOCK, 0” the south bank of the Clyde, is 
the emporium of the north and west of Scotland. 
{n 1700 it was a mean village, bat now contains 
17,000 inhabitapts, and carries on a direct trade 
to all parts of the world. It also builds a great 
many merchant ships for sale, and has a share in 
the Greenland Whale Fishery. The harbour is 

nearly 


Renfrewshus 
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Kegoetie. nearly dry at low water, and vessels of eleven {eet 
only can go in with spring tides. 
The movements of its trade in 1803-4 was as 


follows. 
Inwards. re Outwards, 
Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons. Men, 
Foreign trade 406. . 53,546. .5,183 352. .50,366,.3,675 


Coasting & ) eo aie j 
fishing .. 5739. 35,532, 3,147 1,016. . 47,009. .3,326 


at eee a —_——- 





1,136 89,078 8,330 1,368 97,375 6,999 


Port Grascow, three miles east of Greenock, 
has 4,000 inhabitants. The Clyde here is two 
miles wide, but so filled with banks, as only to 
afford a channel 200 yards wide close to the 
Port Glasgow shore. The largest vessels lay here 
at the quays or discharge their cargoes into lighters 

* to be conveyed up to Glasgow. 
The movement of its trade in 1803-4 was as 


follows. 
Tawards. Outwards. 
Fessels. Tons. Mex, Vessels. Tons, Dea, 
Foreign trade 113. . 18,722. . 1,631 117, 25,137... 1,692 
Coasti 
bh Jas piee.. 7,226.. 551 119... 7,262.. 495 
fishery .. 





295 25,948 1632 ¢ | 236 32,339 2,117 

Reyrrew, the chief town of the county, for- 
merly stood on the bank of the Clyde, but the 
river changing its course, deserted it. At pre- 
sent it communicates by a little’ canal, gut has 
neither trade nor manufactures. 2,068 inhabitants. 
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Grascow, the principal town of Lanerk, and 
the second of Scotland, contains 9u,000 irhabi- 
tants. It is fifteen leagues above Port Glasgow, 
vessels of seventy tons ascending to its quays, 
the rise of tide being seven feet. A board of 
commissioners has been appointed to improve the 
river, and operations are constantly carrymg on 
to deepen it. This city receives the greater part 
of the merchandize imported by the Greenock and 
Port Glasgow vessels. 





The only port town of Dumbartonshire is Dum- 
BARTON, on the Leven, which issuing from Loch 
Lomond, falls into the Clyde. The town has 
2,500 inhabitants, and some brigs belong to it. 
Near the town is a castle on a two-headed rock,’ 
washed on one side by the Clyde and on the other 
by the Leven. ; 

Gare Loch and Long Loch are the first of the 
numerous sea lakes that intersect the N.W. coasts 
of Scotland. Gare Loch is seven miles long and 
two wile; and Long Loch, twelve miles long, 
approaching the celebrated fresh water lake of 
Lamond, within ond mile and a half. It separates 
Dumbarton and Argyle counties. 





The county of Argyle is composed of several 
peninsulas fermed by sea lochs: the first of the 
latter is Loch Fyne, thirty miles long and three 
wide, in which a great herring fishery has been 

VOL. iv. 2eQ carried 
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carried on at different periods. At its head is 
Inverary, the principal town of the county, hav- 
ing 1,000 inhabitants, chiefly fishermen. 

The peninsula of Kintyre is united to the main 
land of Argyle by an isthmus a mile broad, be- 
tween the east and west Lochs Tarbet ;\ the for- 
mer is a safe and capacious basin, with an cn- 
trance only 100 yards wide. On the south point 
of the peninsula, named the Mull of Kintyre, is 
a light. Camnietown, on the cast side, has 
7,000 inhabitants, and an excellent natural har- 
bour, within the little island Dever; it is sur- 
rounded by high hills, and has a depth of six 
fathoms. Here is the grand rendezvous of the 
herring busses. 

Sanda Island, two miles N.E. of the Mull, is 
celebrated in the Scandinavian annals by the name 
of Avona, as the rendezvous of the Danes in their 
desents on Britain. 

The circuitous and difficult navigation round 
Kintyre, from the Clyde to the Hebrides and 
north-west coast of Scotland, is now avoided by 
means of a canal, nine miles long, cut from? Loch 
Gilp (a bend of Loch dyne) to Loch Crinan.— 
(See Canals.) t 

Having rounded Kintyre and® passed West 
Loch ‘Varbet and Loch Crinan above mentioned, 
we come to Loch Fellam, on which is Osan, the 
principal place on the north-west ‘coast of Scot- 
land, though buta village. The Léch forms a 
harbour capable of receiving 500 merchant ves- 
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sels. Dunstaffhage, on Loch Etive, the place 
next in consequence, is a small hamlct, with an 
ancient castle. 

Lochs Linne and Lochabar, which communi- 
cate by a strait, penetrate into the heart of the 
bleak and dreary county of Inverness. At the 
head of the loch is Fort William, a triangular for- 
tress, with two bastions and barracks for SC9 men. 
The little town of Maryborough, adjoining, has 
600 inhabitanis, chiefly fishermen. Castle Duart, 
on Loch Lime, has a garrison of forty men from 
Port William. 

Glencly is a poor hamlet opposite the east end 
of the Isle of Sky. A mile north of it are Ber- 


neira barracks for 200 men, but which are usually. 


occupicd by a serjeant’s guard. 





The western coast of the county of Ross has 
no place deserving even the name of village ex- 
cept Ullapool, on Loch Broom, a fishing station 
established by the British Society in 1788; it may 
contain 500 persons. ‘The loch i is one of the most 
abundant in fish, wad forms an excellent harbour 
for the largest ficcts. 





The west coast of Sutherland, which terminates 
at Cape Wrath, ‘is worn into many sea lochs and 
inlets, where shipping can find shelter in all 
winds, but has not even a hamlet. 
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CANALS. 


The utility of canals for commercial communi- 
cation, is thus described by Mr. Phillips, in his 
History of Canal Navigation. * All canals may 
be considered as so many roads, on which one 
horse will draw as much as thirty horses on an 
ordinary turnpike road, or on which one man will 
transport as many goods as three men and eighteen 
horses usually do on common roads; the public 
therefore would be great gainers, were they to lay 
out upon the making of every mile of a canal, 
twenty times as much as they expend upon a mile 
of turnpike road: but the mile of canal is often 
made at less expense than a mile of turnpike, con- 
sequently there is a great inducement to multiply 
‘canals.”* ‘ 

This reasoning has been duly appreciated in 
England, and in consequence the canal navigation 
is carried to a greater extent than in any other 
country, China and Holland excepted, and in 
the latter the canals are chiefly the offspring of 
necessity from the nature of the country. 

As our limits do not permit us much more than 
an enumeration of the canals df Great Britain, we 
shall confine ourselves to those which derive di- 
rectly from the navigable rivers ; following the ouit- 
line of the coasts, as in the preceding description. 

The Grand Western canal is to commence in 
the Exe at ‘Topsham, and to terminaté at Taunton. 
in the ‘Cone, a confluence of the Parret, thus 
forming a navigation between the English and 

Bristol 
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Bristol channels. Length of the canal thirty-tive 
miles. 


Arundel canal, from the Arun to Midhurst, | 


eleven miles. 

Andover canal begins at the tide water of South. 
ampton at Redbridge, and terminates near An- 
dover, twenty-two miles and a half; its greatest 
elevation is 176 feet. Its principal object is to 
supply coals to the inland country. 

Southampton and Salisbury canal commences at 
the Itchin River at Northam, and extends parallel 
with the Southampton Water to the Andover canal, 
‘seventeen miles; its object is the trade between 
Southarapton and Salisbury, 

Shornciiif Canalis entirely a tide canal, com- 
mencing at Siiorncliff near. Hythe, and terminat- 
ing near Rye, eighteen miles through Romnef 
Marsh; its intention is both for a military defence, 
being flanked by several batteries, as well as for 
the tinport of coals aud sea beach for repairing 
‘the roads, and tor ihe draining of the marsh; it 
is navigable by vessels of 200 tons. 

Thames and Medway Canal, trom Gravesend to 
Chatham, eight miles and a half for barges; its 
object is to avoid fhe circuitous nav ign ition round 
by the Nore. 

The Grand Junction Canal commences in the 
Thames at the tide water in Brentford Creek, aad 
terminates in tite Oxtord Canal at Braunston, nine ty 
miles: it. rises and. descends several times, the 
highest point of elevation being 395 fect. Throvgh 
Rliswogh Hill is a tunnel 3,080 yards, and arrotuer 
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near Braunston 2,045 yards; it has besides several 
stupendous embankments, reservoirs of sixty. 
eight and forty acres, and steam engines for pump- 
ing up water into them. It cost near two millions 
sterling, and though its tolls produce £7,000 no 
dividend has yet been made to the proprietors of 
shares, nat 

The Grand Surrey Canal commences in the 
Thames at Rotherhithe and terminates at Mitcham, 
twelve miles. 

The Oxtord Cand] extends from the Thames at 
Oxford to the Coventry Canal at Leyford. 

The Basingstoke Canal commences in the Wey, 
near its junction with the ‘Thames, and extends to 
Basingstoke, thirty-seven miles: its elevation is 192 
feet. It has twenty-nine locks, a tunnel three- 
‘quarters of a mile, and a large reservoir and feeder 
from the river Lodden ;. it is crossed by seventy- 
two bridges, .and navigated by forty-five ton boats. 

Wisbeacli @anal-extends from- Lynn Regis to 
Wisbeach, six miles ; intended to obviate the loss 
of navigation by the choaking up of Wisbeach. 
River. : 

Cam River commences in the Ouse at Harri- 
more, and terminates at Cambfidge, fifteen miles;. 
for whose use it was chiefly constructed. 

* Wainfleet Canal, from Wainfleet to Alford, twelve 
miles. : 

Ancholme navigation commences in the tide- 
water of the Humber near Winthringiiam, and ex- 
tends to Market Raisin, twenty-six miles ; it was 

congtructed 
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constructed as much to drain the fens as for navi- 
gation. ; 

The Trent River is the commencement of more 
canals thanany other of England except theSevern. 
The first in ascending it is the Stainforth Canal, 
extending from the ‘Trent at Keaddy to the Don 
near Stainforth, fifteen miles. ° 

The Foss Dyke, from the Trent at Torksey to 
the Witham near Lincoln, eleven miles. 

Chesterfield Canal commences in the Trent at 
Stockwell, and extends to Chesterfield, forty-six 
miles. Its greatest point of elevation is 420 feet. 
It has sixty-five locks; a tunnel 2,850 ‘yards 
through Hartshill and another of 153 yards ; its 
boats are 150 tons, the exports coals and lead of 
Derbyshire. This canal cost £160,000. 


Derby Canal, from the Trent to Derby, nine 


miles, to supply this town with coals. 

Nottingham Canal in the Trent, joins by a side 
cut with the Trent and Mersey Canal. 

Eronthan Canal, from the Trent near Holme 
Pierpoint to Grantham, thirty-three miles, -rises 
cighty-two feet in the first six miles and a half, 
then a level of twenty miles, then a rise of fitty- 
eight feet ; it has two large reservoirs. 

Erewash Canal commences in the Trent near 
Sawley and joins the Derby Canal. . 

The Driffield Canal commences in the river Hull 
and extends to Great Driffield, eleven miles. 

Market Wrighton Canal, from the Humber 
opposite the Trent by a sea lock, extends to 

- 2at Market 
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text. Market Wrighton, eleven milcs; it is chiefly a 
drainage canal. 

Stover Canal commences in the River Teign at 
Newton Abbot, and extends six miles and a half. 

Burrowstowness Canal, from Burrowstowness to 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, seven miles, to avoid 
the dangerous navigation of the Forth, 

Forth and Clyde Canal, though not the largest 
is one of. the grandest undertakings of the kind 
in Great-Britain ; it commences at Graingemouth 
in the Spey, and terminates at Bowlings Bay in 
the Clyde, thirty-iive miles. The rise in the first 
eleven miles is 165 feet with twenty locks, then 
a summit level of sixteen miles, and a descent 
to the Clyde of 156 feet with nineteen locks, 
The breadth of the canal is fifty-six feet at top’ 
and twenty-seven at bottom, depth eight feet ; 
each lock is ‘seventy-five fect long and twenty 
broad. it has a reservoir of seventy acres, and a 
second of fifty, with ten large aqueduct bridges : 
it carries seventy ton vessels, and in Bowlings 
Bay are docks for their repairs. 
~The canal of Aberdeen commences at. the tide- 
waterof the Dee in Aberdeen Harbour, and fol- 
lows the course of the Don, in°which it terminates 
at Inverary Bridge, nineteen miles. Its highest 
point of elevation is 170 feet by seventeen locks, 
the breadth is twenty feet and the depth three 
feet and a half; its chief object is the conveying 
of paving stone to Aberdeen for export to London. 

The Caledonian Canal, not yet finished, isin-__ 
tended to connect the two seas by the Murr 
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Frith and Loch Linne, and thereby to avoid the 
tedious and dangerous navigation round by the 
Pentland Frith. It is to have twenty feet depth ; 
it commences in the tide-water of Loch Beauly 
and terminates in, the tide-water of Loch,;&il, 
being formed of several canals uniting inland 
lakes. These canals are 10 feet wide at top, fifty 
at bottom, and twenty deep: they require twene 
ty-three locks, each 158 feet long and thirty wide. 
Thirty-two miles of the navigation is through Loch 
Ness, which is, one mile and a quarter to three- 
quarters broad, with a depth of 129 fathome. 
muddy: bottom; it never. freezes: government 
has a galley of thirty-eight tons employed on 
this lake. Lock Lochy, which also is included inthe 
- navigation, is ten miles and a half long and one and 
a quarter to three-quarters of a mile broad, and» 
seventy-six fathoms deep. Loch Oich is three 
miles and a half long, and 100 to 200 yards wide, 
and twenty-six fathoms deep; and Loch Dufour, 
one mile and a quarter long and one quarter wide, 
with twenty-six feet depth. 
The*Ilchester Canal extends from. the. Partet 
River below Longfort to Ilchester, twelve miles. 


Kennet and Aon Canal commences in the - 


Avon at Bath? and terminates in the Kennet at 
Newbury, fifty-five miles and a half; it has two 
basins and two stone aqueducts; fifty ton boats 
navigate it. 

The Wilts and Berks Canal joins the adove at 
Lemington, and extends to the Thames and Isis 
navigation at Abingdon, forming a communication 
between the Thames and Severn. 
( Leominster 


Conala, 
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Leominster Canal commences in the Severn at 
New Stourport, and terminates at Kington, forty- 
six miles; it has a tunnel at Pinsax 3,850 yards, 
and another at Soussnont 1,250 yards, with several 
aqueduct bridges ; it cost £370,000. 

Gloucester Canal commences at the Severn 
tide-water, at Berkely Pill, and terminates<in a 
Jarge basin again communicating with the Severn 
at Gloucester; it has several tide locks, is seventy 
feet wide and fifteen to cighteen deep, admitting 
vessels of 300 tons. Its object 4s to avoid the 
tortuous and tedious navigation of .the Severn to 
Gloucester, the distance by the canal being but 
eighteen miles. 

The Hercford and Gloucester Canal commences 
in the Severn at Gloucester, and terminates near 
*the Wye at Bysters-gate, in Hereford, . thirty-five 
miles. In the first eighteen miles the rise is 195 
feet andahalf, then a summit level of eight miles 


and a half, and a descent to its termination of 


thirty feet; it has three large tunnels, at Oxenhal 
2,192 yards; at Cano Frome 1,30, and near 
Hereford 400. 

The Stroudwater Canal commences in the 
Severn near Strond, and “erminates in the 
Thames and Severn Canal, eight mifes, its elevation 
is 168 feet; the Severn River boats are used on it. 

The ‘Thames and Severn Canal commences 
in that of Stroudwater, and terminates in the 
Thames and Isis navigation, thirty? miles. Its 
total rise is 343 feet, and it has thirty-two as- 
cending and descending locks, with a tungel two 

miles 
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miles and three-quarters in length, at Sapperton, 
2590 fect beneath the external surface of the hill, 
and fifteen feet wide. 

The. Worcester and Birmingham Canal com- 
mences in the Severn at Diglis, and terminates at 
Birmingham, twenty-nine miles. 

‘he Droitwich Canal commences in the Severn 
at Hawford and terminates at Droitwich, five miles 
and a half. Its chief’ object is the export 
of salt. 

The Staffordeand Worcester Canal commences 
in the Severn at Stourport, and terminates in 
the ‘Trent and Mersey Canal, forty-six miles and 
a half. Its elevation is 166 fect, with thirty. 
one ascending and descending locks. It has three 
short tunnels and basins, is thirty feet wide at 


top, and five feet deep, and is navigated by” 


twenty ton boats. 

Stratford Canal, commences in the Avon, at 
Stratford, and terminates in the Worcester Canal, 
at King’s Norton, six miles from Birmingham, 
twenty-three miles and a half. : 

The’Monmouthshire Canal commences in’ the 
tide water of the.Uske River, and communicates 
by railways with Pontypool, &c. The highest 
point of elevation of the canal is 805 feet, and 
the railway has 1,230 feet more, making the 
whole elevation 2,035 feet above the entrance 
lock. Its chief object is the export of coals: it 
cost £275,080. 

Glamorgan Canal commences in the Severn, 
near Cagdif, and terminates near Merthyn, twénty- 


five _ 
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“* five miles. Its object is the export of coals, iron, 


and lime. 

Swansea Canal, from Swansea Harbour, through 
Brecknock and Glamorgan, seventeen miles and 
a half; for the export of coals.and ironstone. 

Neath Canal commences in the Neath River, 
and extends fourteen miles. Its object is the 
export of coals, iron, and limestone. 

Chester Canal, from Chester to Northwich, 
eightcen miles ; rise, 170 fect. 

Liverpool and Leeds Canal ise the largest in 
England, being 130 miles long, commeneing at 
Liverpool and terminating at Leeds, forming a 
navigable comuunication between Liverpool and 
Hull. It has ninety-one locks ascending and 
descending, cach seventy feet long and fifteen 
‘and a half wide. The breadth of the canal at 
top is forty-two feet, the depth four feet and a 
half, and the boats thirty tons. At Tone is a tun- 
nel of 1,030 yards, eighteen feet high, and se- 
venteen wide. It has also several aqueduct 
bridges. It cost £600,000. Passage boats from 
Liverpool to Leeds traverse this canal. 

The Elesmere Canal commences in the Mer: sey, 
nine miles above Liverpool, afid terminates in the 
Severn, at Bagley Bridge, fifty-five miles. A cut 
also forms a cominunication with the Dee. Its 
chief object is the export of coals, lime, aa slates 
of the Welsh mountains. 

The Bridgewater Canal begins in “the tide way 
of the Mersey, and terminates at Manchester, 
forty miles. Its rise is eighty-two feet, by ten 


< locks : 
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locks: itis fifty feet wide at top, with a depth of sa. 
five feet, and is navigated by fifty ton boats. It 
has seven tunnels and three large’ aqueduct 
bridges. 

Lancaster Canal runs seventy-six miles through 
Lancashire and Westmoreland, commencing at 
Houghton and terminating at Kendal. 

Glenkennis Canal commences in the tide water 
of the Dee, near Kircudbright, and terminates at 
Dalry, twenty-seven miles. Its object is the ex- 
port of coals, lime, and stone. : 

Lochi Crinan Canal has been cut across the’ 
isthmus that separates Loeh Gilp and Loch 
Crinan, nine miles. Its rise is fifty-eight feet, 
and its depth twelve to fifteen fect, so that it is 
navigated by sea vessels. Its object is to save 
the tedious passage round the Mull of Kintyre, * 
which often takes three weeks, while the pas- 


sage by the canal is effected in twenty-four 
hours, 





‘SCILLY ISLANDS. 


The Scriry Istagps belong to the jurisdiction. sitynocs 
of Cornwall, ard are seen from the Land’s End, 
from which they “are distant ten leagues due 
west. 
The climate of these islands is mild and pure, 
there being seldom frost or snow in winter, and 
the heat of the summer is tempered by sea breezes. 
They are, however, subject to fogs, but these 
are 
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are not unhealthy, and in general, the inhabitants 
who live temperately, are free from diseascs and 
sureive to a great age. The islands produce 
abundance of vegetables and some wheat, but 
have no. timber trees and very few fruit trees, 
the sea air preventing ‘their growth. Their cattle 
and horses are small. They have abundance of 
game and sea birds. 

Sr. Mary is the most considerable, being about 
three leagues in circuit It is principally com- 
posed of elevated rocky hills, abounding in mi- 
neral ore, ‘but has some fertile spots, ificlosed 
with stone fences. There are also two tracts 
of morass, in one of which is a lake. Heugh- 
town, the only town of the islands, is on the west, 
in St. Mary’s Sound Here is a castle strongly 
situated, which commands the port. The po- 
pulation of the island is about 700. 

A mile S.W. of St. Mary is St. Acyzs, on 
which is a high light-house. The island has 
some fortifications, is tolerably cultivated, and 
has about 300 inhabitants, 

The other inhabited islands are Tresco, with 
a village called the Dplphin,. consisting of a 
church, and ten to fifteen stone houses. On this 
island are the ruins of a ‘monastery. 

St. Marti contains thirty to torty families. 
At one extremity of it is a white beacon, built of 
rock stone, to direct ships through the sounds. 

Bryer, a very hilly little island; “with a few 


families. 
: Sampson, 


+ 
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Sampson, forming in two circular hills, has but *##&<- 
two or three families, 

These islands form several siood harbours, 
particularly St. Mary’s Sound, between St:: Mary 
and St, Agnes, whieh is often ran into for shelter. 
by vessels unable to get up the English Channel. 

New Grimsby, between the islands Tresco and - 
Bryer, is also a good but small harbour. And 
there are many other safe anchorages among the 
islands; but narrow and intricate, one even, St. 
Mary’s Sound requires a pilot. 

Before navigation had arrived at its present 
state of improvement, the Scilly Islands and 
Ushant on the French coast, were the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the English Channel, and in 
endeavouring to escape the one many ships were 
lost on the other. The most noted and melan- 
choly shipwreck on Scilly was that of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, with four ships of war, who. 
ran directly on them before the wind, in a dark 
foggy night of 1707. Of the four ships crews, 
two of the commanders and twenty-five men only 
were saved. At present these rocks are little 
feared, and ships -instead of, as formerly, ‘cau- 
tiously laying tg fof several nights previous to 
making the land, now boldly run for the en- 

- trance of the channel, and the first Jand they 
sec, if bound up it, is often the Lizard Point, or 
even the Isle of Wight. 


ele of Mat. 
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ISLE OF MAN. 


The Istz or Maw is situated in the Irish Channel 
within sight of the three kingdoms, the distance 
from, the point of Ayre, its north point, to Bees- 


-head in Wales being ten leagues; from the same 


point of Ayre to Burrowhead in Scotland five 
leagues ; and the distance from the S.W. coast to 
Kerry Point in Ireland nine leagues. Snaffield - 
Hill, near the east coast, is the highest point of 
the island, being 1,740 feet above the sea. 

The island is ten leagues long and three to four 
broad, containing 30,000 inhabitants in seventeen 
parishes. The hilly tracts afford only pasture, but 
the low land is well cultivated. It has mines of 
iron, lead, and copper, none of which are work- 
ed, and quarries of marble, slate, and building 
stone.- The climate differs little from that of the 
north of England, and is generally healthy. 

In the middle ages the Isle of Man was the ren- 
dezvous of the Scandinavian pirates, in their des- 
cents on the neighbouring coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the kings of Man were for some 
centuries masters of these seas. About 1623 
Alexander king of Scotland~having defeated the 
Danes, obliged Owen, or John, king of Man, to 
do homage, and the island continued tributary to 
Scotland till reduced by Edward I.; since when 
the kings of England have been the paramount 
sovereigns, though it continued to be governed by 
the descendants of its Danish princes xntil Ed. 

ward 
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ward IIL. dethroned the last queen, and bestowed sm 


the island as a fief on Montagu Earl of Salisbury, 
Whose honours and -estate. being -forfeited, Henry 
bestowed Man firat on the Percy familyy.which 
being also attainted, then on Sir John Stanley, 
Eart of Derby, whose descendant Earls of Derby 
enjoyed it till by failure of ‘heirs male it devolved 
on the Duke of Athol, as ‘husband of the sister 
and heiress of the last Earl of Derby. 
_ The position of this island -between the three 
~ Kingdoms long, rendered it the emporium of smug- 
gling, on which account the British government 
in 1765 purchased the regalities of the island #ém 
the Duke of Athol for £70,000, the duke retain- 
ing his territorial property, and the island same of 
its privileges, particularly that of freedom from 
arrest for debts contracted in England, and hence 
it.is the asylum of many insolvent debtors. The 
Manks language, still spokgp by ‘the common 
islanders, is a corrupted Erse, f 
The island besides herrings exports some:corn, 
»_bacon,. lead, kelp, coarse. linen, 
ton, * All ‘exports to Great *Britain, 








the use of the manufactures. Meg 
“Castietows the seat of the government, is at 
the SE. extremity, and is a neat town with wide 
and clean streets; in the middle of the town is 
Castle Rusher; 4° magnificent fortress of free- 
stone, the ascient residence of the kings of Man. 
D. verds, at the mouth of a rivulet, is the most 
populous and commercial place in the island,. hav- 
vor. “ty. QR ing 


duty freé, as are all impotts for - 


of Mau, 
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ing 4,000 inhabitants, and a good pier haven for 
vessels of 500 tons. The bay also affords shelter 
in winds from N.W. ‘to south. There is a hand- 
some light-house on the pier. 

Ramsea is a-neat town of 300 houses at the 
N.E, side-6f the island; at the mouth of the river 
Selby, ‘which falls into a fine bay sheltered from 
all winds but N.I., having on the south Maug- 


hold’s Head, a bold rocky promontory, under 
‘which is a celebrated well. In this bay-an excel- 


lent port might be made for the largest ships, by 
running out a mole to a rock,--8mall craft enter 


‘the Selby, and. lay dry at. w water. Here isa 


light-house. 
‘Laxey is a group of oie in a glen at the 


_ bottom of a creck, opening into an extensive bay, 


which might be made a good harbour.’ 

Peel, on the west side of the island on the river 
Neb, is a neat tdn of 280 houses; the south 
extremity of its bay is bounded by Peel Island, 
with a castle and the ruins of a cathedral. 

‘Derby Haven, on the S.E. end north of ,Castle- 
town, is formed by St. Michael’s Island, joined 
to the main island by a causeway 100 yards long. 

Off the south end of the island.is the islet calc 
led the Calf of Man, three miles. in circuit, and 


surrounded by rock ; 





GUERNSEY, JERSEY, ke. : 
The group of islands in the English channel, o° 
which Gugmisey, Jersey, ca Alderney*are the 
most 


a 
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most considerable, aga dependency of the duchy 
of Normandy, are the only remains of the ancient 
sovereignty of England over Fraute. They are 
situated in the gulf of St. Malo, three. to six 
leagues from the-French coast. ; 
Gurrnsey,* the largest, is thirteen miles long © 
and eight broad. On tlie south and S.W. the 
shores are high, precipitous, and broken by deep 
ravines. On the north and east the coasts are low, 
- indented by bays separated by rocky head-lands, 
and lined with sunken rocks, which together with 
the strength-of the currents are a grand: natural 


defence to the island, preventing ‘the approach of * 


a naval force. 

Among the curiosities of the coasts is La Cave 

* Mahie, ona level with the sea near Prevolet Point, 
on the south; from an entrance of nine feet wid& 
and six high, it expands to fifty feet in height and 
breadch and 200 feet in lenggh, ending in granite 
points. The base of the island is entirely of this 
substance, and several of its heights cénsi of 
conigal ascents of this grand. .substrita, talded: up- 
parently, by ‘aipower acting’ vertically. # 
The climate is humid,* and the winters stormy. 








The face of the filand is diversified by moderate 


hills, and watered by .numerous streams, serving 
to turn mills and fertilizing the vallies, every inch 
of which ig cultivated with the greatest.care, af- 
fording the pleasing appearance of industry. and 
its attendant comfort, which is conspicuous in the 

2Rr2 “neat 


* Sarna of the Itinerary of Aatouine, whence Guernsey is derived. , 


Guernsey. 


Guernseys 
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heat seats of the gentry surrounded by orchards 
-and gardens, and the clean habitations bf the pea- 


santry. “The inhabitants are, however, not cele- 
brated for their hospitality, and (more particularly 
in Jersey) the pride of ancestry is as inveterate as 
the cast of the Hindoos, 

Among the marine productions found on the 
shores are the seaaurc, delicate shell-fish, the sea 
mouse, aphrodita aculeator, and the sea. anemone. 

The produce of the island is chiefly corn and 
apples, and the principal manufaeture is that of 
worsted jackets, caps, and stockings, of the first 
of which there is a great consumption by seamen. 
Guernsey sends vessels to the Newfoundland fish- 
ery, and in war fits out many privateers ; in peace 
smuggling with the coast of England is an orga- 


‘nized business, the objects being French brandies 


and lace, &c, Some emery stone is also exported, 
there being a rock of this substance on the island. 

The Norman feudal laws are still in use in these 
islands, but meliorated by time, which has worn 
down their oppression; they are collected ina 
book called “ grand Costumier,” The king’ & 
writs from Westminster cannot, be sxerutes: ‘in 


ature unless speci- 
these acts be put in force 
until sanctioned by the civil government of the 
islands. 

The Norman French is the language most gene- 
tally spoke and many Norman customs_are ob- 
serv ed 
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served amongst the Igier class. The trial by jury 
is not established, nevertheless. the impartial ad. 
ministration of justice and the: suppression of 
crimes is adequately provided for ; an appéal lies 
in the last resort from the island tribunals to'the 
king in council. The population of the island of 
Gu: rnsey is 15,000, 

The only town of Guernsey is St. Pierre, or St. 
Peter, on the east, composed of sone long street, 
~ With some good houses, and several dirty lanes. 
Its port is between two stone piers thirty-five feet 
high, and forming an entrance 100 feet wide at 
top and sixty- eight feet at the surface of: the'sea 5 
the piers are of rough masonry, and formed of 
vast blocks of granite run out on archés; they in- 
clude a space of several acres; the spring tides 
rise twenty-eight or thirty feet, and the neaps’ 
twelve to fourteen. The road to the S.E. is much 
exposed. > 

Castle Cornet, which commands the port, is 
‘on a steep rock, insulated by a channel. 600-yards 
wide ; it. is..accessible -only. at: one poidt;. and is 
entirely of granite.’ There. are'three other castles 
on the island, which is besides fortified in every 
accessible part. ba 

Jersey is twelve miles long and six broad. The 
north side is composed of rocky cliffs forty to fifly 
fathoms high, while the south shore is neazly level 
with the sea;‘a ridge of hills runs through the 
centre, whofe sides are covered with orchards, 
from whose produce 24,000 hogsheads of: cyder 
have bgen made in one year. The other indus- 

2R3- trial 
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trial pursuit is the rearing cattle, particularly 
sheep, whose wool together with cyder form the 
only exports, and the island is obliged to import | 
corn from France and England. The number of 
inhabitants is 20,000. 


The two towns of Jersey are St. Heliar and St. 
Aubin. The former is the chief place, and is situ- 
ated in the bay of St. Aubin, nearly in the middle 
of the south side, the best road of the island, but. 
still dangerous, from numerous rocks : scattered: 
round the entrance. a 3 

The town consists of several good. streets, and 
is defended by numerous batteries, but chiefly 
by Elizabeth Castle, on a rock insulated at high 
water, but accessible at low. 

On the west side of the island is St. Owen’s 
Bay, and on the east St. Catherine’s Bay, which 
are safe roads according to the wind. ° All the ac- 
cessible parts of’ the island are defended by batte- 
ries and towers. 

A.perney is separated from Cape la Hague by 
a channel three leagues wide, called the Race of 


- Alderncy, from the velocity of the tide, which in 


the springs is six or seven miles an hour, There 
is depth through the channel fer the largest ships. 
Alderney is four ‘miles long and“two broad, is 
fruitful in corn and pasture, and noted for its breed 
of cows. The population is 1,000, chiefly col- 
lected in a little town of the same name as the 
island, of 200 houses; its harbour, aamed. Crab- 
by, is two miles south of the town, and only fit 
for small craft. 

Sark 
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Sark Island is two miles long, and surrounded 
by steep rocks, but produces corn 1 enough for its 
800 inhabitants. : 

Among the.numerous rocks found these islands 
the most considerable is Jethou, which‘ ¥eems to 
be of volcanic forthation, and there are other vol- 
canic indications in these islands. The Caskets are 
a cluster of rocks above and under water, on the 
largest of which is a light-house, shewing three 
lights in a triangle. 





SCOTTISH ISLANDS. 


_ The first Scottish islands we are to notice are 
those of Burs and Array, forming the thirteenth 


county of Scotland under the name of Butz 


sure. Bure is separated from the coast of Ar- 
gyle by the strait of Kyle, from one to half a 
mile wide. The island is seven leagues long 
and one to two broad, containing 20,000 acres, 
and having 7,000 inhabitants. Its centre is moun- 
tainous; the only minerals deserving m 
fullers earth, topazes, and Scotch‘ pebbles. Tt has 
some fresh water Jakes and rivulets abounding in 
fish. . The shose is worn into many caverns, and 
the ruins of ancient druidical temples are still seen. 
The chief industry of the inhabitants is rearing 
cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Rothsay, ghe chief place, i is a neat little town on 
the east coast, with a pier haven ; it is engaged in 
the herring fishery. 






QR 4 Close 
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Close to the west side of Bute is the little island 
Inchmarnoc, a mile in circuit, beautifully diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, and inhabited by its pro- 
prietor. 
Annan Island is separated from the peninsula 
of Kintyre by Kilbrannan Sound; it is eight | 
leagues long and from two to three broad, with 
7,000 inhabitants. The interior is rocky and bar- 
ren, but it abounds in coals, fullers earth, crystal, 
&c, The cock of Arran, a hill near the north: 
end of the island, is a noted seasxmark ; it. has 
four fresh water lakes and several rivulets, abound- 
.ing in salmon, trout, and other fish. It exports 
barley, 100 tons of kelp, and has sixty boats in 
the herring fishery. The Duke of Hamilton is 
proprietor of the greater part of the island, 

* On the N.E. coast is Lamlash, an excellent 
harbour, formed by Holy Island before it, a great 
mountain covered with heath, Ranza, on the 
north, has an ancient castle. : 

The Great and Little Cumbray Islands lay in 
the middle of the Frith of Clyde, between Bute 
and the main. On the S.W. side of the Great 
island is Milnport Village, with a convenient dry 
tide harbour with eleven feet if the springs; this 
islatid: is chiefly. composed. of lime and free stone, 
and the'latter is exported for £200 a year. On 
the Little Cumbray is an ancient castle and a 
light-house ; it has seven remarkable caves. ‘The 
population of the two islands (which dre included 
in Buteshire) is 506.. 

; . The 


—— 
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THE HEBRIDES. 


Off the N.W. coast of Scotland are two archipe- 
lagos, known by the general name of the Hzsripgs 
or Western Istanps; the first lays close to the 
main land, and is attached to the county of Argyle. 
The second lays at a considerable distance to the 
west, and belongs to the county of Inverness. 
Upwards of 300 islands are counted in the two 
groups, but nét above thirty are of any conse- 
quence, We shall commence our notice ‘with 
those nearest the main, going from south to 
north, 

Exsa or Arxsa is a perpendicular rock of great 
height two miles in circuit, with only one landing 
place at a little beach on the N.E. It pastures’ 
some goats, abounds in rabbits, and is the resort 
of Soland geese, whose young and feathers, as 
well as the rabbit skins, pay the £33, at which it 
is rented from the Earl of Cassilis, On the N.E. 
side is a square tower of three vaulted stories... 

Guts, two miles fromthe west coast ‘of’ Kin- 
tyre, is six miles long and one broad, with 500 
inhabitants ; it, prdduces barley, oats, and flax, 
and in 1772 afforded arent of £600. 

Cana, south of Ghia, is three miles in circuit, 
and inhabited by a single family. 

Inay, one of the most fertile of the islands, is 
twenty-eight miles long and sixteen broad. On the‘ 
northit forms the deep Loch Indal, a good harbour; 
it contajns mines of lead and other minerals,* and 

has 
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has several lakes, The population is 7,000, and 
in.1772 it afforded a rent of £2,300. Bowmore, 
the chief place, is on Loch Indal, and is a good 
village with a fair and market. 

Jura is separated.from Ila by Ta Sound, one 
mile broad... The island:is ten leagues long and one 
to,twO broad, forming two peninsnlas; it is one 
ofthe most rocky and rugged of the Hebrides, ris- 
ing near the south end in several conical summits, 
called the Paps of Jura, the highest of which, 
named Ben-an-oir, or the Golden Mountain, has 
8,000 feet elevation. Red deer are still found in 
the mountains, and abundance of growse and 
moor. game. ‘There are two good harbours on 
the east side, bttt the whole business of the island 
employs only a few open boats. The population 
ds 1,200. 

Cotonsay, a rocky island three leagues long 
and two broad, has 500 inhabitants. Oransay is 
separated from Colonsay by a channel dry at low 
water; it is three miles long, and the population 
is 300. These islands have great numbers of rab- 
bits, but no hares. ° 

Scarba is separated from Jura by the strait of 
Corryvreken, already noticed for its whirlpool. 
The island is three miles long, very rugged, and 
mountainous, . ick 

Lone Istanp and. Batyieuidy are small is. 
lands, composed entirely of slate.. Suyl is sepa. 
rated from the main land of Argyle ky a channel 
so narrow, that a bridge of: a single arch has been 
thrown across it. 

a EAsDALt 
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Easpay is an entire rock, of slate, from which 
five millions of slétes’ are. exported to England, 
Norway, and Canada. : 

Kerrenra, a mile from the main land: of Lorn, 
is four miles long and two broad ; it has two good 
harbours. 

Mutz is separated from the peninsula of Mor- 
vern, in Argyle, by a strait one mile and a half 
broad. It is eight leagues long and five broad, 
rugged and mountainous, but with. good pasture 
and some corn land ; it has 6,000 inhabitants, and 
is the joint property of the Duke of Argyle and: 
the M‘Leans. Tobermoray, the chief place, isa 
village on the N.E. with a good haven, where a 
fishing station has been founded. * 

Unva is a small island in Loch Tua, on the 
west of Mull, the property of the family of, 
M‘Quarrie. Inch Kenneth, in the same loch, is 
a little fertile island, with the vestiges of a cha- 
pel. 

Tco.umxILL, ‘eau or Hii, one of the, most. 


Hetride. 


fertile’ and romantic of the Scottish islands, i#two: 


miles anda half long and. ‘one broad, .with 150 
inhabitants in two or three hamlets, who export 
some cattle and grain; it is the property of the 
Duke of Argyle, and is celebrated for having 
afforded an asylum to St. Columba and other holy 
men, after the introduction of Christianity. The 
ancient cathedral of St. Mary is a beautiful struc- 
ture, and centains the ashes of some Scottish, 
Irish, and Norwegian kings, as well as the tomb 
of St. Columba, and many inscriptions relatiye to 

the 
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the religious ceremonies of the primitive British 
Christians. 5 

Starra, one mile long and half a mile broad, 
is an immense pile of basaltic columns arranged in 
natural colonades, and exceeding in magnificence 
any thing of the kind in any other part of the 
world. The cave of Fingal is a natural cavern, 
871 feet long, fifty-three broad, and 117 high, 
supported by pillars of this substance. A single 
family inhabit this island. op oe 

The Threshanish are three isiands between 
Mull and Coll. 

Cox is four leagues long and one eal 3 itisa 
greatrock thinly covered with soil,producing aquan- 
tity of kelp, which is exported chiefly to Ireland. 
It has not a single tree, and several tracts of land 
“formerly cultivated are now rendered barren by 
the sand blown from the shores. The streams are 
numerous, and it has forty-eight lakes, abounding 
in trout. It has a lead mine, not worked; has 
no foxes, which are met on the other islands, but 
abundance of rabbits; contains 1,000 inhabitants, 
and is the property of the Duke of Argyle and 
Maclean, and with Tirey forms a parish. Loclie- 
em on the east is a good harbdur. >> 

- Trney is four leagues lopg and'one broad : 
gerlerally, level’ atid: fertile, and has quarries sea a 
fine rose coloured marble. It has no haven for 
any thing else but boats; has twenty-four lakes, 
and is said tobe unhealthy. It rears cattle, hors- 
es and sheep, and exports 250 tons of kelp; a 
-Tegular 
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regular ferry boat crosses between this island and Hert. 
Coll, and between the latter and Mull. 

Lismore Istanp, before the: entrance of Loch 
Linne, is a vast mass of limestone, but: “covered 
with a good soil. ‘Tradition says it was anciently 
a deer forest, and very large deer and ox horns 
are found in the soil. It was also the ancient re- 
sidence of the bishops of Argyle ; it has 1,000 
inhabitants. 

Rum is three leagues long and two. broad; has: 
not above 200. inhabitants, who rear cattle and 
sheep; it hag several rivulets, in which are sale 
mon. Loch Seretort on the east is a good har- 
bour. , 

‘Eee, four miles long and two "broad, is nly 
and generally rocky. 

Muck, two or three miles long and one eek . 
is low with a good soil, but without port, except 
for boats. Cannay, three miles long and one 
broad, is only worthy of notice for a hill, near 
which the magnetic needle takes a reversed direce 
tion, whence it is called Compags Hill, \It has, a 
good haven formed by the little ialand Sanday, on 
the N.E. Basaltic columns are seen on its shores. 

Sxy, the largesteof the islands near the main, 
is fifteen league8 long and from two to six broad ; 
- the strait between it and the main is only a quar- 
ter of a mile broad in one place, and is the usual 
track of ships bound to and from Norway. . The 
whole island #s composed of rocky mountains, and 
the coasts are so indented that every mile presents 

‘a harbour 
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a harbour. The climate is cold and damp; the 


-yivers abound with salmon, and the sea lochs with 


sea fish. In 1750 the population was estimated at 
15,000, but in 1772 was reduced to 1,200, chiefly 
by emigzation to America, + 

Strath, the principal place of the island, is on 
the S.E. 

Dunvegan Castle, at the head of Loch Follart, 
on the north, is the residence of Macleod, who 
has the honourable title of laird of Sky. : 

Of the great number of rocky islets round Sky, 
one only is noticed by travellers: it is named 
Bord Cruin, or the Round Table, and is the’ east- 
ernmost of several islets off the point of Slate, 
the S.W. point of Sky; it is 500 yards in circuit, 
with perpendicular sides, leaving but one landing 
place, from which the ascent to the top is by a 
spiral path that admits but one person. In the 
middle of the platform on the summit is a well of 
fresh water. 

Rasay, between Sky and the main, is four 
leagues long: and one broad; though generally 
rocky, it produces pasture and corn, and has 
some plane, ash and fir trees ; the highest point is 
named by the people Dunfin; and by searien 


-Rasay’s Cap. ‘The island has: Time and free stone ; 
“it: is considered the most humid of the chain, hav- 


ing near $00 rainy days in the year. 
Rowa, north of Rasay, three miles long and 
one broad, though very stony has some pasture. 
The little island Fladda-huan, on the north side 
“ of 
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of Sky, ds remarkable ‘for the annual periodical 
arrival of flocks of plovers from Sky in September, 
and their return in April. 

The western Scottish islands, the Habudes 


of the ancients, lie in a semicircle from 'S.W.. 


to N.E., and are separated by narrow straits 
filled with rocks, having the appearance of origi- 
nally forming one land.’ The physical construc- 
tion of this chain is worthy of notice: towards 
the west they are all flat, while they ascend to- 
wards the east, and at last form a_ precipitous 
ridge. This ‘conformation exposes them “to. the 
whole force of the western winds and waves from 
the Atlantic, and the encroachment of’ the sea on 
this side is very observable. The rocks are pri- 
mary, and their structure different from that of 


the continental islands or main land, all of which” 


dip towards the east. 

The climate of these islands is divided into a 
wet and dry season, the former commencing in 
September and fasting till May ;. the summers are 
hot. The vegetables that the climate permits-to 
be successfully cultivated’ are flax, hemp, pota- 
toes, and barley. - The sheep and black ear are 
smal] but numegous. 

The channel between this chain and the main 
land is called the Minsu. 

The southern cluster is called Bishop’s Islands ; 
the other prigcipal ones in succession are ‘Waren: 
say, three miles long. wae 

Bannay, eight miles long and two broad, is in- 

tersected 
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tersected by several sea lochs; it is barren and 
mountainous. 22 ee 

Sovran Ursr is thirty miles long and two to 
three broad; it has several sea lochs, affording 
good anchorage, and rears numbers of horses, 
cattle and sheep. 

Bensicoxa, ten miles in circuit, is only deserv- 
ing notice for the ruins of a nunnery. 

Nori Uist, five leagues long and three broad, 
is hilly on the east and fit for pasture only ; on the 
west it is level, and produces. corn ten totwenty fold. 
Loch Momoddy on the east is a great rendezvous 
of fishing boats, 400 vessels having loaded here in a 
season. ‘There are several other inlets for vessels 
on the east side, but the west is inaccessible. 

Berneemay, a little island between North Uist 


- and Harris, has a fresh lake, frequented by in- 


numerable sea birds; it is inhabited, as are those 
of Pabbay, Calligray, and Eusay. 

Hanis is a peninsula joined to the island of 
Lewis by an isthmus a quarter of a mile broad ; 
it belongs to the family of Macleod, who reside 
on it, and have constructed a basin and quay for 
shipping at Loch Lodwell on the east. This is- 
land, including Lewis, is mountainous and rocky, 
except the west coast, which is bordered by a strip 
of level ground. 

Tanansay, SCALPAY, and Scarr are three small 
inhabited islands west of Harris. On the east point 
of Scalpay ig a light-house, and nesr its west side 
two good harbours. : ; 

The Aire of Lewis, a peninsula on the east 

: “* goast 
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coast, and on the same coast is Srornaway, at 
the head of a loch, the only town of the He- 
brides, with 2,000 inhabitants ; its houses are of 
stone slated, and it has a church and: custom- 
house, : 

The Butt of Lewis, or Cape Orby, is the north 
point of the island. 

The detached islands belonging to the Hebrides 
are Sr. Kipa or Hirva, a solitary rock fifteen 
Teagues off Lewis. It is about three leagues in 
circuit, rising, to a mountain named Congara, 
5,400 fect. above the sca; its shores.are 60 rocky 
that there is but one landing place on the east, 
and this only practicable in fair weather ; it is in- 
habited by about twenty-seven families in a ham- 
let on the east, and who cultivate eighty acres of 
land, raise cattle, and take sea birds. . 

Soa is a high steep rock, a mile in circuit, half 
2 league from the west side of Kilda. 

The Tuannan Istanps, or Seven Hunters, are 
five leagues west of Galleyhead, in Lewis. 

Barra and Rona are two high, rocky and bar- 
ren iskets twenty Ieagues north of the Butt ‘of 
Lewis, from which they are visible in-clear wea- 
ther. Rowa, the nerthern, is two miles in circuit, 
and surrounded*by rocks. 


—a_ 


ORKNEY ISLANDS. 


The Orkney Istanps, Orcades of the Romans, 
are separated from the N.E. extremity of Scotland 
von. fy. Qs °- by 
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oney m. by the Pentland Frith, about two leagues broad ; 
—' they consist of sixty-seven islands, twenty-nine of 
which are inhabited, and the remainder are distin~ 
guished into holms and skerries, the former afford- 
ing pasture for sheep and the latter barren rocks. 
The different islands ,ave separated by narrow 
channels called friths, fiords, and sounds, and 
the whole occupy a space of seventy miles north 

and south, and fifty east and west. 

The islands are most elevated on the west, de- 
clining to the east, which is the effect of the mi- 
neral strata dipping in the east direction, similar 
to what is noticed in the islands that line the 
coast of Norway, and therefore permitting the 
supposition of cotemporary formation. |‘ ‘The ap- 
pearance of these islands,’* as described by an in- 
genuous writer, “ is more imposing than engag- 
ing, rugged and precipitous, presenting in many 
places scenes truly grand and magnificent 3 vast 
rocks, of various heights, dreadfully rugged and 
broken, opposing their rude fronts to all the fury 
of a tempestuous ocean, which in some places 
has formed great detached pillars, in othgrs has 
excavated vast natural arches and caverns, that, 
mock all human magnificence.’? ° 

The minerals most deserving mention are lead 
and iron, the former containing particles of sil- 
ver, but too poor to tempt the working. Slate is 
also found on some of the islands., Though, like 
most of the northern countries, therg are evident 
proofs of these islands having formerly possessed 
forests, they are now totally bare of wood, and 

: «the 
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the principal fuel of the inhabitants is peat, with me ih 
which most of them abound. The climate is hu- 
mid, and the winters‘ raw: and tempestuous, but 
with little frost or snow. The production of corn 
is in general sufficient for the population, which is 
from twenty to 25,000, and the pastures afford a 
sufficient nourishment to cattle and sheep. 
The Pentland Frith is celebrated for the veloci- 
ty of its tides and the whirlpools they create, the 
“dangers of which imagination and ignorance have 
magnified as they did the Charybdis of antiquity. 
‘The tide of flood setting from the south along the 
west coast of Scotland, naturally follows the direc- 
tion of the coast, and from the confinement of 
the channel sets through the frith at the rate of 
nine or ten miles an hour, and rushing over a 
rocky and uneven bottom, -as well as from the 
counter currents near the shores, a violent com- - 
motion of the water is produced, which may be 
dangerous to open boats, but can never be so to a 
ship, for though the velocity of the stream may 
render her sails or rudder’ useless, they are also 
unnetessary, for the stream will carry her through 
the strait clear of the land on either side. 4 
Nearly in the eniddle of the frith are the two 
rocks called the Pentland Skerries, on one of 
which is'a light-house, and their only inhabitant, 
besides rabbits, is the man who has the care of the 
light. In ‘the’ frith is also the little island Stro- 
ua, two mfles from the coast of Caithness, to 
which county it belongs; it is one mile long and 
half a_mile broad, and affords some corn, Its 
232 shores 
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shores are composed of frightful preeipices, beaten 
so furiously by the western waves in winter, that 
the spray rises above them and forms little runs, 
which are collected into a reservoir, and made to 
turn a corn mill. The rise of tide in common 
springs is six fathoms, but in a gale from the N. W. 
two fathoms more. Swanay or Swrnna, also in 
the frith, is inhabited by four or five families, 
whose men are pilots for the frith. 

Maruanp or Pomona, the grand island of the 
archipelago, and occupying its centre, is eight 
leagues long and one to three broad, .but so deep- 
ly indented by bays that these dimensions give no 
accurate idea of its surface. Though very hilly, 
it has a considerable portion of fertile land, and 
on it are the two towns of the islands, Kirkwall 
and Stromness: the former is the chief place, and 
is on a bay of the north coast, forming a good 
haven; it consists of 300 neat houses, inhabited 
by the chief persons of the island, besides shop- 
keepers and tradesmen. Here is a vast cathedral 
dedicated to St. Magnus, and the ruins of’ the 
bishop’s palace. Stromness, on the west sile of 
the island, has recently risen from a poor hamlet 
to a thriving town, and almost vies with Kirkwall; 
its haven is entered by two to 300*vesscls a year, 
caught in foul winds in the Pentland Frith. 

The following are the inhabited islands south 
of Mainland. 1. Sourn Ronatgsay, two leagues 
long and one broad, 1,600 inhabitanis, is one of 
the most fertile, and has a good. harbour on the 
north, @ Buraay, separated from the preceding 

island 
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island by a strait two miles broad, is only five or 
six miles in circuit, but P yotatoes, cay- 
rots, and other garden vege’ eater per- 
fection than the other islands. ‘“$." Hov, ‘the high- 
est land of the islands, is three leagues long and 
two broad, but at high water is nearly divided into 
two islands. On the north is a hill 1,600 yards 
high ¢alled the Warth or Ward of Hoy, and at 
its toot in a dark glen is the greatest curiosity of 
the island, a hermitage cut out of a solid block of 
freestone, thirty-eight fect long, eighteen broad, 
and nine thick, and which seems to have tumbled 
from the lll. ‘This island chiefly pastures shéep ; 
its population is 1,400; it has three good har- 
bours, of which that named Longhope is much 
frequented by vessels for shelter. West of Hoy 
is a stupendous rock called the Old Man of Hoy; 
1,500 feet high, and resembling the ruins of an 
immense building. 

4, l'oray, noted for its good ro: ka for ships, 
named Panhope, and also for its abundance of 
moor game. It has 200 inhabitants. E 

The lesser islands south of Mainland are 
Graemsay, one mile and a half from Stromness, 
three miles in cifcnit, is in great part composed 
of schistus; it? has 180 inhabitants, Teray pas- 
tures some sheep. Sinthay ; Cavay, has only three 
families. Lamau; Lamholm, one family. 

The islands rth of Mainland are Swarr: 
BIIAY, tolerably fertile, has 750 inhabitants ; Stron- 
say, two leagues long and one broad, has two good 
harbouys, 900 inhabitants. Papa Stronsay- is a 
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little pleasant island off the north end of Stronsay, 
Epay, five miles long and two broad, abounds in 
peat which it supplies to the other islands; great 
numbers of lobsters are taken round it; population 
600. It bas two. good harbours. Sanpay, four 
leagues long and one broad, is one of the most 
populous and richest of the archipelago, making 
500 tons of kelp a year ; it has two good harbours. 
Wesrray, two leagues long and one broad, has 
abundance of pasture and peat ; 1,400 inhabitants. 
Para Westray, N.E, of the preceding, is a plea, 
sant island with alittle lake of fresh water 5 on it 
are the ruins of two buildings, supposed to have 
been druidical temples. It has 200 inhabitants. 

Faray is one of the most level of the islands and 
is clothed with grass. EacrLesnay, two miles long, 
was accounted so much superior to the other 
islands, that it was the residence of the Bishops 
and Earls of Orkney; it is also noted for the 
murder of St. Magnus; it has 200 inhabitants. 

Roussay, two leagnes long and one broad, is 
one of the most rugged of the islands ; it has 700 
inhabitants, Nonrm Ronarpsay, three miles long 
and one broad, is one of the most-level islands ; it 
has 420 inhabitants, Weir, 150 inhabitants ; 
Enhallon ; Gairsay, a conical hill, fifty inhabi- 
tants ; Domsay, a fine little island a mile in cir. 
cuit, before the bay of Kirkwall, has but one fa- 
mily. ‘ . 

Copinshay, east of Mainland, is a noted mark 
for seamen ; it has but two or three families. 

Fai 
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Fair Island lays between the Orkneys and Zet- okey #- 

land, has a little haven. . ek > 
The commerce of the Orkney Islands consists 

in the export of some beef, pork, tallow, hides, 

linen, yarn, coarse linen, (60,000 yards,) feathera, 

and especially kelp, to the amount of 1,500 tons,. 

The imports besides Juxuries are coals, The fol- 

lowing is a statement of the trade in several 


Years to 
£. Vessels. Tons, Men. 


Experts. . 12,018 
Imports. . 10,4064, .17,, 825... 76 


Balance 1,612 

1780 eat » 28,247 
: Imports... st .20,. 940., 90 
Balance 9,276 . 


1790 Exports. . 26,596 
, Cee . 20,803 


1770 








.. 33 .2,000, . 170 





Balance , 5,798 


Exports. . 39,677 
1800 Imports es sn .21.1,375.. 119 





Bajance 4,888 
The fisherics of the Orkneys are totally neg- 
lected except that of lobsters, The territorial pro- 
erty of the islandg is at present in Lord Dundas, 
by purchases from the Earl of Norton, to whose 
family they had been granted by the crown, 


ash 
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ZETLAND JSLANDS. 


The Zetianp Istanps, situated between the 
latitude 59° and 62°, are about 120 in mymber, 
of which ‘thirty-four only are inhabited, the rest 
being holiss ‘and skerries. Their coasts are rugged, 
precipitous’ and cavernous, and their interior 
bleak, rocky and barren, with some scattered 
patches of cultivated ground, but without tree or 
even shrub. The highest elevation is named 
Jtona’s Hill in Mainland, and is 4,000 feet, scrv- 
ing as a long landmark for seamen. . 

The climate,! though from the longevity of the 
inhabitants it cannot be unhealthy, is extremely 
disagreeable, the winter setting in in October and 
lasting till Apri! ; and though there is little frost 
‘or snow, the weather is so tempestuous and fogs 
“so constant, that all communication between the 
jslands is suspended. ‘he spring and summer 
are short, and the autumn long, gloomy, and 
wet. The extremes of the thermometer are 75° 
and 22°. The medium 65° in summer and 38° 
in winter. as 

Oats and barley are the only, grain that will 
arrive at maturity, and the Chief riches of the 
islands is in their fishery,* and their eattle and 
horses. The cattle are larger than those of the 
Orkneys, but the horses are very diminutive. 
The feathers of the sea-birds that frequent the 
skerries in innumerable flights, «lso ‘afford a pro- 

; fitable 
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fitable object of export. The population has en- 
creased within the last century, in 1775 being 
15,200; in 1792, 20,186, andin1 02, 22,879. 
In some of the northern islands, the™#Norse, or 
Norwegian language is still spoken. : 

Mainzann, the principal island, is twenty 
leagues Jong north and south, but is so intersected 
by sea inlets called Voes, as to have no place 
two miles from the water; the coasts are alone 
inhabited, the interior being composed of barren 
hills, hogs and lakes, the latter abounding in eels 
of enormous size and fine trout. ; 

Lerwick, the only town of the islands, is on 
the east oi Mainland, and contains S00 families, 
the houses of one or two stories form a long, 
narrow and crooked street, along the shore. The 
harbour, named Brassay Sound, from the island 
before it, is one of the best in the world, being 
capable of holding 2,000 sail; it is the general 
rendezvons of the Dutch herring busses, and of 
the Greenland ships out and home. : 

Scallaway, on the west side of Mainland, for. 
merlyea populous place, is now a poor village ; it 
has a castle of four stages. 

The islands easteof Mainland are :— 


Moussa, * Linga, Fetlar, 
Brassay, Three Skerries, Linga, 

Noss, Tasenssay, Balta, 

Whalsey, + Uyea, Unst. 


Of these the only ones worthy of particular notice 
are Brassay, forming the sound of its name ; it is 
tour miles and a half Jong and three broad, has 

some 
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some fertile ground. Noss, adjoining Brassay on 
the east, is the most fertile of the islands. Fetlar, 
five miles long and four broad, is also fertile. 
Balta fons an excellent harbour between it and 
Unst, completely landlocked. - 

Unst, nine milesélong and four broad, is the 
northerimost island; in comparison with the 
other islands it islevel, though it has several hills. 
It has no rivers but many small fresh water lakes. 

‘The islands west of Mainland are :-— 


Hebra, Papa, *Venestry, 
Burra, Linga. Papa Little, 
‘Trondrer, Hevra, Muckle Roe, 
Hildesay, Hoy, Linga, 
Chenies, Foula, Yell. 

Oxna, Papa Stour. 


* Of these Yes is the only one of any conside- 
‘ration, being twenty miles long and six broad, 
and has no Jess than eight harbours. 

-Foula, a solitary islandfour leagues from Main- 
land, is only two leagues in circuit, but rises on 
the west in perpendicular cliffs that conceal their 
heads in the clouds ; it has but one landing place 
on the east side. ; é 

The trade of the Zetland Isfinds in 1809 em- 
ployed ten vessels of 768 tons, and fifty-three 
men and boys. ‘The exports were :— 








1,075 tons of tusk and 200 barrels of beef ..° £500 
CY ee ey £20,000 | 500 tons of kelp .... 4,000 
45 coalfish........-. 450 | 3 of taliow.,.. 180 
300 barrels of herrings 405 | 28 —— of butter... 1,000 
#00 - offish ail, 2,250 | Knit stockings and 
: ' gloves......4 5,000 
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400 cow hides ...... 200 | feathers ..,..0005. £50 
100 doz. calve skins .. GO | 180hores.......... 450 
150 —— rabbit skins.. 52 | 100 cattle Lsscsee0. 300 
12 ‘otter skins .. 57 | 50 sheep wessseSseo 26 
seal skins ......... +, Bi 
Imports from Leith by two sloops, 
making each seven tripsa y ear.. £24,500 
By other vessels.........0+..+6. 4,000 
Flour, barley, rice, and meal.... 11,000 
500 tons of salt, duty free......66 625 
200 tons of goals ......... digas 600, 
Wood and boats from Norway.... 1,800 
‘The unfavourable balance is compensated by 
the money left in the islands by the Greenland 
ships exceeding £7,000, by the monthly remit. 
tances of seamen of part of their pay £3,500, and 
by other items exceeding £4,000. 
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Though, as we have already had occasion to 
notice, it seems certain that the Phenicians, in 
prosecuting their maritime speculations, occasion- 
ally visiged the coasts of Britain ; yet, in the State 
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of barbarity in which the Britons were found by 
Cesar, their commercial. relations could only have 
been suchas are formed in the very first state of civi- 
lization, -tirat is where tillage and agriculture have 
began to supersede the hunter and shepherd state. 
In the south parts of the island the Britons had 
arrived at this first step, while in the other parts 
they still lived by pasture, clothed themselves 
with the skins of beasts killed in the chase, and 
dwelt in temporary huts reared in the forests and 
marshes, with which the country* was covered 5 
thus they without difficulty shifted their habita- 
tions, as actuated by the convenience of pasture, 
by the hope of plunder, or the fear of an enemy, 
and as they were ignorant of all the refinements 
of life, their wants were few and their desives 
limited. Their commerce with the Phenicians 
and Carthaginians was therefore confined to the 
barter of tin, lead and skins, for brass trinkets 
and. other trifles. According to Diodorus, the 
Greeks, after the voyage of Pytheas, also. visited 
the coasts of Britain for the purposes of com- 
merce, atid Cesar found some commerce existing 
between the Britons of Kent .and the opposite 

Gauls. , Oy 
Under the Roman domination, though the Bri- 
tons lost their savage independence, they rose in 
the scale of civilization, by the adoption of useful 
arts, and their commerce increased in proportion 
to the new wants that this improveihent created. 
The articles exported from Britain to Rome were 
tin, lead, hides, lime, chalk, pearls, horses, oxen, 
dogs, 
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dogs, and slaves, for at this early period of our . 
history, the merchants of Bristol dealt in hyman 
flesh, purchasing. men and women in all parts of 
the island, and selling them abroad asslaves; and 

it is even recorded that they first rendered the 
women pregnant to increase their value! 

The departure of the Romans and the inroads 4.0.1, 
of the Scots and Picts, threw the Britons back 
into the state of barbarity from which they had 
began to emerge, nor was the confusion attendant 
on a divided empire during the Saxon Heptarchy, 
much more calculated to elicit improvement; no a». sx. 
sooner however were the kingdoms united under 
one sovereign in the person of Egbert, than com- 
merce and manufactures revived in spite of the 
descents and ravages of the Danes, and under the 
Saxon monarchs London, Exeter and Bristol are + 
recorded as considerable trading cities, 

‘Towards the end of the ninth century, when 
the Great Alfred had purged the country of its 
Danish invaders, a regular system of barter took 
place with the neighbouring nations, and Athel- | 
stan, tle grandson of Alfred, passed a Jaw re- anon. 
markable for the age, by which a merchant who 
had made three foreign voyages on his own account, 
was admitted to%he rank of’ a thane or gentleman, - 
Ethelred in 979 granted a free trade to a so- 
ciety of German merchants, established in Eng- 

land under the name of Emperor’s Men, on con- 
_ dition of payifig certain tolls, and presenting the 
; King at Christmas and Easter with two pieces of 

‘grey ‘y cloth sand one of brown, ten pounds of 
pepper, 


ALD, 1056. 
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pepper, two vessels of vinegar, and five par of 
gloves. 

The Norman Conquest again produced a con- 
siderable unfavourable revolution in commerce, 
by the introduction of the feudal system, which 
paralized enterprize by destroying the liberty of 
the subject, at the same time that it rendered 
trade ignoble in the privileged class. Hence the 
chief trade of England was engrossed by the 
Jews, who began to settle in the country about 
the time of the Conquest, and who, though op- 
pressed in every possible way, amassed vast for- 
tunes by usury. In the year 1100, a number of 
Flemings, driven from their own country by an 
irruption of the sea, settled in England and intro- 
duced manufactures of wool, At the same period 
the people of Bristol traded to Ireland, but the prin- 
cipal seats of commerce were London and the 
cinque ports from their proximity to the continent.” 

The 


® ‘The cinque ports were originally five havens, to which were granted 
certain privileges, on condition of defending the coast from invasion. ‘The 
origin of these establishments may be traced tu the Ronans, “ho, though 
they possessed a su veriority of naval force, found it necessary to adopt me: 
gures of defence against the Norman pirates, who assumed the titles of 
« Sea Kings of the North,” and tor this puyrose nine stations on the coast 
opposite Gaul were fortified. The same necessity aontinuing long after the 
departure of the Romans, gave rise to the foundation of the cingue ports, 
whieh took place in the reign of Edward the Confessor or William 1. To 
ench of the chief ports were attached several subordinate members, in the 
following series :—t. Hasrincs, with Seaford, Pevensey, Hidney, Rye, 
Winchelsea, Beakeshourne, Bulverleath and Grange, as members.—-2. 
Saxnwicns, with Fordwick, Reculver, Sarre, -Wa'ver, Ramsgate and 
Peal. 3 Dover, with Faversham, St, Margaret, Woodchurch, Goresend, 
Kingdown, fiirchington, Margate, Ringwoid,) and Folkstone,—4. Rom- 
ney, wwith Lydd, Romebill and Ringwold.—9. jHyrne, with Westmeath, 
Rye and Wincnensra were atterwards raised to the rank of cinque ports, 
with 
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The exports were horses, wool, woollen cloths, 
leather, corn, lead, and tin. The imports were, 
linens, fine woollens, silks, for the royal family 
only, steel, iron, spices and other productions of 
India. ° ‘ : 
In the reign of Edward I. the coal mines first 42.16 
began to be worked in England, and so rapid was 
the progress, that in 1379 a duty of sixpence per 
ton was levied on the ships employed in the coal 
trade, to be applied to their protection. At this 
samé period the English traded to Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, as well as to all the countries of the 
north, and in 1881 the principle of the, Act of 
Navigation was introduced into the legislation of 
the kingdom, by a law declaring that “ none of 
the Aing’s subjects shall carry forth or bring iv 
merchandize, but only in ships of the king’s alle. . 
giance.” ‘This law however seemed to have little 
effect in turning the sing?s subjects to the profes- 
sion of commerce, and the trade continued to be 
principally carried on in the ships ot foreiguers and 
by foreign merchants, residing in England: and’ 
licensed by the kings under different denomina- 
: tions. 


° 
with Tenterden and Expos e Pr members of the former, ‘The principal con- 
dition ou which the ciuque ports held their pri S, Was the furnishing » 
certain uumber of ships and niariners, for military service. ® 

‘The freemen or barons of the ciaque ports lave by law many honorary 
privileges at the corunation of ou kinge, which are still allowed them, 
‘The sinecure offices of Lord Warden, aud of Constable uf Dover Castle, are 
Muited inone persong ‘Phere is also a sinccure adimiral, whose Jurisdiction 

" extendd from Shore Beacon Lesex to Redelitl, near Seafurd in Sussex. 





* See hereafter ‘ Navy.” 
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tions. Such were the German merchants char- 
tered by Henry II (1259). The Steelyard 
Company, 4 branch of the Hanse Association, 
whose privileges were confirmed by Edward IV. 
&c. Indeed, as we have already had occasion to 
noticé, the carrying trade of England was almost 
entirely engrossed by the Hanse Association until 
the reign of Edward VI. when the English mer- 
chants first began to complain of the monopolies 
granted to foreigners, and particularly to the 


” Steelyard Company, which in one-year exported 


50,000 pieces of cloth, while the English mer- 
chants exported only 1,100. Edward feeling the 
justice of these complaints revoked the privileges 
of “his Company; and though foreigners again 
received favours from the bigotted Mary, at the 


“instigation of her Spanish husband, ‘they again fell 


into discredit under Elizabeth, from whose reign 
may be dated the origin of English commerce, 
in the just sense of the term. 

The reformation, which was only firmly establish- 
ed by the accession of this princess, Was attended 
with the most happy consequences on the popula- 
tion and energies of the nation, .for by it 150,000 
persons, who had been restrairved “from marriage, 
were, if we may use the expression, put into cir- 
culation, and 50,000 others who had been main- 
tained in idleness by the convents, were obliged 
to seek a livelihood by industry. 

In this reign were chartered the African, East- 
India, Russia, Eastland and Turkey Companies, 
and though such institutions are generally allowed 

to 
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to be injurious in,an advanced state of commerce, 
they must also be admitted to be the best nurses of 
its infancy. ? 

The threatened invasion by the Spanish Armada, 
gave the first grand impulse to the marine of Eng- 
land by the purchase of ships from foreigners, and 
by the formation of national seamen; and so rapid 
was the progress, that after the destruction of’ the 


_ Armada, a census being taken of the merchant 


vessels in England, it was found that Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex; Kent, and Sussex, possessed 471 
ships, or more than half the namber in ‘the whole 
kingdom thirty years before. The peaceable James 
I. gave great encouragement to trade and ship- 
building, and inhis reign British colonization began 


in America, and cpened a new theatre of indus- . 
try and enterprize. At this period 400 vessels’ 


were employed in the coal trade of Newcastle. 
‘The merchant vessels of England were however 
still of small burden, and it continued customary 
to hire large ones from foreigners for distant voy. 
ages or extensive transactions. At length in 1616, 
an order from the king and council was issued on 
the petition of the merchants of London, prohibit- 
ing the export of British commoditics in any but 
British bottoms ; and the effect was such, that the 
whole nation applied itself to the creation of a 
merchant marine, at the same time that the ships 
being built of a larger size were capable of long 
voyages, and the British merchant flag was now 
first seen in the Mediterrannean. So great was the 
impulse, that from a ship of 100 tons, being a 
VOL. Iv. Qe kind 


ALD. Ics. 


ALD. 1616. 


AT. ACale 
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kind of prodigy at the commencement of the reign 
of James L.* a number of ships of three, four, 
aivd even 500 tons, were now launched from the 
British docks. In 1645 there were not ten vessels 
abdve 100 tons out of London; and in 1622, 
Newcastle had 109 sail, each exceeding that ton- 
nage. 

Commerce continued to flourish during the: 
first part of the reign of Charles 1., when the trade 
to the west coast of Africa and East-Indies re- 
ceived a great extension, and the whole commerce 
of Spain was in the hands of the English, who 
also sent a great quantity of woollen. cloths to 
Turkey. 

In the protectorate of Cromwell, the English 
began to dispute with the Dutch the: dominion. 
of the seas, and hence arose the famous Naviga~ 
tion Act, by which it was prohibited to all foreign 
ships to trade to the English colonies, without 
license; and at the same time the merchandize of 
Asia, Africa, and America was forbidden to be 
imported into England, except in British bottoms, 
or merchandize from any part of Europe except 
in vessels belonging to the country of which the 
merchandize was the produc or manufacture. 
An additional article added after the Restoration, 
obliging the inaster and three-fourths of the crews 
of vessels sailing under the English flag to be 
English subjects, completed this great monument 
of maritime legislation. . 

Such 


© Charles [. granted a bounty of five shillings per ton.on the building of 
al] ships above 200 tons, ‘ 
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Such were the effects ofthe navigation act, ad- 
ded to the increasing population of the American 
colonies, and consequent increase of their trade, 
that between the Restoration and Revolution, the 
English merchans marine was doubled. While 4%! 
at the same epoch, the revocation of the edict'of 
Nantz, which ruined the manufactures of France, 
caused a great and rapid improvement in those of 
England, by the influx of the persecuted protes. 
tants, who introduced or perfected the manu- 
factures of silk, cotton, linen, hats, jewellery, 
cutlery, and clock-work, and thereby freed 
England from an onerous dependence on France 
for these objects. 

The Revolution, by securing liberty, gave a new 
impulse to every kind of industry ; and the union 
of Scotland, by identifying the interests of the’ 
two kingdoms, proved equally advantageous to 
each, and to the empire in gencral. 

From this epoch, commerce has continued in 
a constant progression, unchecked by frequent, 
wars, or even by the separation of those colonies, 
which'were thought to be the grand basis of the 
commercial fabric, until it reached a height that 
drew down on us the envy and animosity of all 
Europe ; and i in great measure caused those wars 
which have desolated Europe for the last twenty 
years, and to which the energies of Great Britain’ 
have at length’ happily put an end, while the 

. contest undertaken to humble her, bas only served 
272 to 
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iw establish hee proud preeminence amongst the 
nations of the earth. 





- Previous to Buonaparte’s system of continental 
blockade, the one-third of the whole trade of the 
Baltic was in the hands of the English,* who 
imported from Sweden iron, copper, pitch, tar, 
fir planks, and herris; and exported to it tin, 
lead, coals, beer, butter, cheese, manufactured 
goods and colonial produce. The balance is 
against Eugland about £250,006. The first 
commercial treaty with Sweden is in 1766, by 
which the English were placed om the footing of 
the most favoured nations, except with respect to 
the pdrt of Wismar, where the French enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges. 

From Denmark and the Duchies the English im- 
ported little or notlring, but from Norway a great 
quantity of pine spars and planks, and some salt fish. 
The balance in favour of Great Britain £100,000. 
The commercial treaties with Denmark bear date 
1689 and 1654: by the latter, England is to be 
favoured as much as Holland, with respect to 
customs, tolls of the Sound, Gluckstadt, &c. 

By the ports of Prussia, England introduced her 
mantifactures and colonial produce into the inte- 
rior of Poland anda part of Germany, and re- 
ceived timber, hemp, flax, flax-seed, pitch, tar, 
potash, hides, and tallow. . 


c 


Tn 


# See vol, I, page 416. 
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‘ : £ 
Jn1800 to 1802 the value of imports was 5,823,405 
And the exports ....00..ce. sence ty 198, 696 





Balance against England ..........1 624,709 

eet 

Great Britain imports from Russia hemp, flax, 
flax-sced, tallow, iron, fir planks and balks, Rus- 
sia duck and linen, isinglass, furs, horse-hair, 
hogs’-bristles, pitch, tar and rosin, potash, fea- 
thers, to the annual amount of three millions ; and 
gives in return colonial produce and manufactured 
goods, for halla million, the balance being paid in 
cash and bills. 

In recent years the English Russia trade em- 
ployed about G00 ships of 200 to 300 tons each, 
of which 400 were aa in the trade to. Pe- 
tersburg. 

The first suniacteial toaty between England and 
Russia was on the discovery of Archangel in 1553, 
and by it the English reccived considerable com- 
mercial privileges, which they. gradually extendéd 
to atperfect monopoly. These privileges were, 
however, at different times curtailed, and in 1648 
the English were entirely banished the empire ; 
but soon aftf& were again permitted to trade, on 
the same footing as other nations. On the build- 
ing of Petersburg, most of the English merchants 
established at Archangel removed thither, and 
were granted considerable privileges. The num- 
ber of firms thus established was of late years 
twenty-eight to thirty, who formed a kind of 

273 association 
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association, residing in a magnificent factory, 
though their speculations were individual.* 

{21797 a commercial treaty with Russia was 
concluded, by which British and Russian subjects 
are mutually placed ‘on the same footing in the 
ports and dominions of either. 

The‘ trade between Great Britain and Holland 
was, before the Amcrican war, very considerable,’ 
800 to 1,000 vessels entering the Dutch ports ane 
nually. The principal objects of the trade were 
exports of woollen for £450,000, ‘coals 20,000 
chaldrons, 25,000 hogsheads of tobacco, twelve to 
15,000 barrels of rice, 2,509 to 3,000 tons of lead, 
two to 8,000 barrels of pickled salmon, herrings, 
and sprats, 26,000 casks of butter, and 10,000 
barrels of beef from ireland, besides. from this 
latter country tallow, hogslard, salted hides, ox 
horns,.&c. as well as manufactures ‘and colonial 
produce. The imports were madder for £60,000, 
flax £15,000, flax-seed £50,000, and spice to a 
great but unascertained amourtt. ‘The last treaty 
with Holland was in 1788, which contained only 
one article respecting commerce, by whiclf the 
produce or manufactures of the. United States, 
linen excepied, were permitted to be imported 
on the same terms as those of the most favoured 
nations, ; ; 

- From France, England imports wines, brandies, 
corn, cambricks, lawns, silk stockings, lace, gold 
and silver embroidery, books, jewellery, and toys, 

; . though 


See commerce of Russia, vol. J. page 411, 
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ihough the duties on some of these objects amount 
almost to a virtual prohibition. The exports to 
France are cotton and woollens, hardware, and 
earthenware. ~The balance has: always. been in 
favour of England, A treaty of commerce was 
first concluded with France in 1786, by which:s 
perfect reciprocity of commercial privileges were: 
granted to the subjects of either nation in the 
European dominions of the other, with many re- 
ductions and modifications of duties ; this treaty,” 
however, which was to last for twelve years, sed 
an unnatural.death by the Revolution. 
Yrom. Spain, Great Britain imports brandy, 
wines, oil, dried and wet fruits, wool, indigo, co- 
chineal and other dyes, colours, cork, gold and. 
silver coin; and exports” tin, lead, woollens; 
cottons, linens, salt fish, iron and brass. work, ha-. 
berdashery, &c. The balance is in favour of 
England half a million sterling. ‘The-treaty with 
Spain, 1783, gives mutual freedom of commerce 
in the European dominions. car) 
Trom Portugal the imports: to Bugland., aré 
66,009 pipes of port wine, 12,000,pipes.of: Lisbon, 
fruits dried and preserved, salt,: cork, the. whole 
amounting to oncemillion and a half sterling ; and 
the exports udtrly cover this import, in manu 
factured goods. By a treaty concluded with the 
Prince Regent of Portugal in 1810, the ports. of 
the Portuguese colonies are opened to British 
commerce, 4nd British subjects are placed on the 
same footing as subjects of Portugal, except with 
respect to Brasil wood, tobacco, and gold dust, 
ar 4 the 
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the export of which is solely reserved to Portu- 
guese subjects. 

From Italy England imports raw and thrown 
silk, some wine, oil, soap, fruits, and anchovies ; 
and exports tin, lead, leather, salt fish, East- 
India godds, and manufactures. The balance is ” 
fifty to £60,000 in favour of England. 

The trade of Great Britain to the Turkish do- 
minions has, as we have clsewhere observed, lat- 
terly declined, chiefly from the concurrence of the 
French, whosc woollens, from theix lightness and 
colours, better adapted to the oricntal taste, have 
almost entirely superceded those of England. The 
general impoverishment of the Turkish empire has 
also reduced the consumption of foreign objects. 
The imports from ‘Turkey are raw silk and cot- 
ton, carpets, fruits, drugs, skins, and coffee of 
Mocha. ‘The exports are woollens, Surat and 
Bengal cotton and silk goods, cotton: velvets, 
Birmingham and Sheffield wares, Staffordshire 
earthen-ware, &c. The balance of trade is against 
England £150,000. 

‘The first political and commercial relations with 
Turkey began in 1581, when Queen Elizabeth 
created a Turkish company, ancl sent an ambas- 
sador to Constantinogle. With tle exception of 
the mission at this capital, the British commer- 
cial agents in the Turkish dominions are gene- 
rally either Greeks or Jews, why receive a trifling 
salary,* and do very little credit to’ the nation 
they represent. 

: England 

* ‘That of the viee-consul at Scio is but £12 a year, © 
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England has scarce ‘any. other trade with the. 
Barbary States than for the provisioning of Gi. 
braltar ; and the greater part ofthe, English com- 
modities they consume they receive via “Leghorn. 
In 1582, the English first entered intg treaties 
with these piratical states for the protection ‘of 
their flag ; these treatics were, however, no longer 
observed than while the British ships of war were 
at hand in the Meiliterrannean to chastise any 
breach of them. At length it was agreed that 
all English vessels should be furnished with Medi- 
terrannean passcs, to identify their flag, and s ser 
cure them respect. ee 

The commerce of England with the Black Sea 
is too inconsiderable to merit attention: in 1803 
seven small vessels only entered this sea. 

From the west coast of Africa England imports’ 
gold dust, ivory, gum senega, wax, dye woods, 
guinea pepper ; and exports salt, brandy, coarse 
cottons, iron, pewter, and brass utensils, fire arms, 
shot, powder, lead, coarse glass and earthen ware, 
beads, &c.* This commerce, previous: to the 
abolition of the slave trade, gave England ‘a favour. 
able balance of six to £800,000. 

The details of @he commerce between England 
and India havfig been already given, we have here 
only to refer to the abstractat the end of thisvolume 
jor the progressive increase. In 1810, the come. 
pany’s shipping consisted of sixty-four regular shipa 

of 





* Spe vol. I, page 471, 
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of from '756 to 1,200 tons...... . 68,000 tons. 
and thirty-nine extra or small ships. . 22,000 - 
Total...... .. 90,000. tons 


manned by 8,000 seamen.* 


The trade. of the Hudaon’s Bay Company has 
algp-been already noticed, page 85, as well as that 
of Canada, &e. page 99, where it will be seen 
that the imports to England from that colony ¢x- 
ceed one million a year. 

The following is the abstract of the commerce 
of Great Britain with her North American conti- 


nental colonies (oificial valuet). 


Exparts. 
British produce Foreign & colo- 
Years. & manufacture. nial merchandize. otal. 


1809. . £1,484,383, . £263,733... £1,748,116" 
4810... . 1,578,464... 266,095. ... 1,844,559 
1811.... 1,658,531... ,251,158.... 1,909,689 
1812... . 1,134,987... . 284,032. ... 1,439,019 





In 1810 the exports to Quebec amounted 
0 eee cee reece een e teens wees £972,887 
And the imports were, Produce of the 

soil and forests. .... wee 942, : 
Fn be. : : : ie sevens +. eet 1,062,827 
In 1810 the exports to Newfoundlénd 

WEE cece eeecereeseeeeeenss S7N735 

To the United States of America Great Britain 
exports her manufactures for from: three to four 

millions 


® See Public Trading Companies, Fl 
" } The official value being given according to the prices rated in the cas- 
tom-hawse books in the reign of Charles II, an addition of forty jcr cent. 
may be made to them to have the real value. 
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millions sterling; and ¢he:pfincipal import is raw 
cotton and tobacco, the former-to: the, amount of 
200,000 Bags.—-See page 178. ; 

To the West India Islands Great Britain ‘OX 
ports manufactures for the whites and negroes, salt 
provisions, salt fish, butter, cheese, &c. 

The trade with the West Indies stood as follows 
in. 1802, 

Imports from British Islands .. £6,944, 142 

Conquered Colonies ..... 8,460,868 
Foreign West Indies .... 352,278 


Total official: value. . £10,697;248: 
Exports of British produce and ma- i 
nufacture ........-+ £3,485,801 
Tish produce and manu- 
facture ....-. 0 cee e ee .196,949 - 
Foreign merchandize .,.. 133,389 


£ 3,816,139 
The proportion of the West India. trade ..pgas. 
sessed by different parts of the United Kingdoms * 
may be judged of from the following abstract of: 
the vessels entered in 1804. - : ; 
Gyeat Britain. : 
Ports. Ships. Tons, 


CO 
London ..... eeee evs 326...0..0+ 104,312 


Liverpool 
Bristol ponbdee cd BBiasisgs 82,000" 


Lancaster 


Glasgow and “ | 
Greenock access S4..ere000 17,992 


_— eet 


598 172,253 
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Treland. 
Ports, Ships. Tone. 


F Jrish ......12 . 
Dublin. . British ....17 ve venes 0,526 


Trish .....510 
Cork, ... British... ft veev eee 2,403 
‘Belfast, Irish ...... we Buccveee os 610 
Waterford, Irish...... 2 ee eevee 142 


— — 


52 9,681 - 


‘As we have already noticed the-progressive im- 
port and consumption of tea, that of sugar is also 
given as its natural companion. 

Years. Import. Export, Consumed. —_-Revenne. Duty prewt 

2 Cut. Cot Cot £ 5.4, 

171, 1,425 874... 179,404, 1,246,470... 416,111,.0 67 
1787, 1,926,791.. 199,298. . 1,727,493, . 988,513..0 12 4 
1804, 3,248,726. . 1,090,090, . 2,158,636. .2,422,669..1 7 0 


The East-India Company also import, of late 
years, from fifty to 100,000 ewt. of Bengal sugar. 
Of the quantity consumed. in the United King- 
doms, the proportion is thirteen for England and 
one for Ireland. ‘ 

The increase of the import of rum has been as 
follows. ; 


a 
Years. Amport. Export. Home Cons Revenue. Duty. 
Gals. Galls. Galle. sd. 


1771, 2,611,460. .1,311,130, .1,300,339.. 482,000.. 7 0 
1787, 2,309,244. .1,467,990..  841,254.. 230,281. 41 
1864, 2,785,316. . 1,160,846. . 1,644,470. . 1,543,993, .11 25 
The import of rum to Ireland in 1804, was but 
163,466 gallons, and the home consumption 

66,000 gallons. 
The 
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The import of eoffee between 1802 and 1804 
averaged, 
Importewt. + apie: Home cons, Revenue. 
Great Britain 200,782 193,445 7.887 94 383 
2 
Ireland .... 2,932 _ 2,23829 ‘ 
The import of cotton from the West-Indies 
varies greatly, the average between 1802 and 1803: 
was ; 
Great Britain ........ Ibs. 10,224,085 
Treland......... teeee eee 248,933 
It is entirely consumed in manufactures i in the 
country. 
The direct trade between Great Britain’ “and 
Portuguese and Spanish America is so unfixed and 
trifling, that it offers no data for a general result. 





PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES. 


We have already detailed the rise and progress 
of the East-India Company to that period when it 
began to lay the foundation of its territorial domi-- 
nation, in Asia. Since that epoch .to the. present 
time, the Company’s affairs have been the subject 
of parliamentary interference, and various regula- 
tions have beey enacted. In 1773, the stock to 
qualify for a vote in the assembly of the proprie- 
tors, was raised from £500 to £1,000, and £2,000, 
was made the qualification for a director, and’ at 
the same tine the nomination of the governér 
general and council of Bengal were vested-in the 
Crown. 


In 
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In 4784; @ Board of Controul for the Affairs of 
India was established. by act of Parliament, con- 
sisting of six members nominated. by the Crown, 
to which was given the supesintendance of the 
civil, military, and financial-concerns of the Com. 
pany in. India, but which-was not to interfere in 
their mercantile transactions: :#: 

In 1786, the Company were empowered to in- 
crease their capital to four millions, and in 1793 
to five millions. In this latter year the charter 
was renewed for twenty years, on condition of 
paying £500,000 a year to government instead of 
£400,000, 

At-the expiration of the last charter in 1814, 
the legislature deemed it expedient to admit other 
persons besides the Company to a participation 
‘in the trade, under certain regulations; the 
trade to China being stili exclusively vested in the 
Company. The principal regulations and restric- 
tions are :—=1. That no private vessel under 350 
tons shall be employed in this trade. 2 Vessels 
in private trade may not proceed to any place 
between the Indus and Malacca, or to any Of the 
islands within the Company’s dominions, without a 
licence from the Company, ‘ari such vessels can 
proceed only to Bombay, Madras,* Calcutta, and 
Prince of Wales’s Island. ‘To proceed to any in- 
termediate places, a special licence from the Court 
of Directors must be procured. 3. No vessel in 
private trade may proceed to any place north of 
11° §. between 64° and 150° of E. longitude,, 
without a license from the Board of Controyl. 

The 
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The ports. at present declared fit by order in 
council are London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull. 
The affairs of the Company. are immediately 
under the superintendance of” twenty-four 
tors, chosen by the gencral assembly of thé pro. 





prictors by ballot, of whom six go out every year,: 
so that the whole court is renewed every fourth’ 


year. The directors choose a chairman and 
deputy chairman, and form themselves into com- 
mittees for the various branches of affairs. 


The East-India Company’s marine service by. 
no means offers a prospect of rapid advancement. 
or fortune, even with the advantage of the greatest. 
interest. It is necessary to enter very young into: 


the service, and go correctly through the progrese 
sive steps to arrive at the command of a ship, 
which under the most favourable circumstances, is 
seldom arrived’ at in less than ten or fifteen years, 
and then not without the payment of £5,000 to 
£10,000. Having attained a command, the 
advantages are, the privilege of’ investments. out 
and home ; the occasional trade from. port.to port 
- in Inds, and the passengers. The profits of a 
voyage of course vary with the capital employed, 
with the state of tye markets in India, and. with 
~the number an@ rank of’ the passengers. A good 
voyage to Bombay and China, which is generally 
the most profitable, affords to the commander from 
£8,000 to £10,000. 
The East-IMdia Company finding it more eco. 
nomical to hire ships than to build them, all the 
vessels in their employ, with the exception of one 
or 


° 
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or two, are chartered from private ship owners, whd 
engage them to run a. certain number of voyages, 
and by whom they are equipped, victualled, and 
ned. 

‘The oniy other joint stock company of Eng- 
Jand is that of Hudson’s Bay, established. as we 
have already seen in 1670." ‘The original stock 
of this company was but £10,500, divided into 
£100 shares ; but it has been increased at different 
periods, and is now thought to be about £110,000. 
The proprietors ave very few (prolubly not above 
firty cr sixty) and their affairs are managed by a 
governor, deputy governor, and seven members. 
"The expenses of ‘their factories and forts are sup- 
posed to exceed £20,000 annually.t It is how- 
ever necessary to state that the circumstances or 

“speculations of this company are never made 
known to the public, and it has been written against 
by several persons as highly prejudicial to the 
Hudson’s Bay commerce. * . 

The general outlines of the history of the Afti- 
ean Company having been already given, it only 
remains to notice here, that the present associa- 
tion, styled’the « Company of Merchants trading 
to Africa,” established in 1760, is forbidden to 

. trade 





* Pare 41, 

+ The chief expense is the salary to the officers and wages of the men ir 
the hay. The governors of tie factories are only kept in office from thre 
to five vears, and have £150 per anni, with a per Motage on the skin: 
collected. The deputy governor, surgcon, and mvaster of the trading slooy 
form aconncil, ‘The other servants are writers at £15 to £20 a year, an 
servants chiefly from the Zetiand Islands at £6. Provisions are supplier 
tu the whele. ? e 
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trade in a corporate capacity, to have any joint or 
transferrable stock, or to borrew.money under the 
common seal. Every person is entitled to become 
free of the company on payment of forty shillings, 
which is applied to the defraying of salaries‘and _ 
other expenses in England. = 

For the proper application of the sums voted by 
Parliament for the forts on the coast of Africa, 
the company is accountable to the Cursitor Baron 
of the Exchequer and to Parliament. The com. 
pany is managed by nine directors chosen. annual. 
ly, three for Bristol, three for London, and. thre 
for Liverpool. pele ae 

The Russia Company, established in 1566 on 
the discovery of Archangel, is, like that of the 
African Company, prohibited from trading with a 
Joint stock, and the fine for entratice is five pounds. * 
The company is under the direction of a governor, 
four consuls, and assistants, 

The Eastland and Hamburg Companies exist 
only in name. The latter was first established in . 
1296, whence it is the oldest trading ‘establish. 

* ment if England. The Eastland Company, which 
grew out of it, received its charter in 1579. 

The Turkey, or 4Levant Company, received its 
first charter from Elizabeth in 1581, and was at 
first exclusive ; at present every person hasa right 
to admittance on payment of £20. All persons 

’ free of the company may separately or jointly trade 
_ between the British Islands and the seas. of the 
} Levant. . 


YOu, ly. Qu The 
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The company is under the management of a 
governor, deputy governor, and fifteen directors. 
They recommend the ambassador for the Porte to 
the crown, and appoint consuls at Constantinople 
and Smyrna. 'The-ambassador,, consuls, and their 


* chief attendants, receive certain pensions or sala- 


ries frota the company. These and ether charges 
are defrayed by duties levied by their bye-laws on 
the exports and imports of their members ; but these 
‘being insufficient, the company has been frequently 
obliged to solicit the aid of Parliament. Itis a 
very general opinion of commercial writers that 
this company is useless, and that the trade of the 
Levant would be more extensive and advantage- 
ous to the country if it was laid entirely open. 
The South Sea Company had its origin in the 
inability of the country to defray the expenses of 
the war with France in the reign of Queen Anne, 
in consequence of which a debt was contracted of 
nine millions and a half for the service of the 


_navy. In order to satisfy the creditors, it was pro- 


posed. to pay. them six per cent. interest on the 
debt, and to incorporate theni into a company to 
trade to the southern seas; they accordingly re- 
ceived a charter in 1710, bys the title of « The 
Governor and Company of Merthants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas,’ and which 
invested them with the exclusive privilege of 
trading from the river Orinoco round Cape Horn 
to the north-west poiut of Ameri€a, Brasil and 
Surinam excepted, which were left free to all the 


_ _ subject: 
t 
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subjects of Great Britain. The only trade ever 
engaged in by this company wag. that of supplying 
the Spanish colonies with slaves; &c, vby. the As. 
siento contract; and since its suppression‘they have 
carried on no cgmmerce but that ofthe stacks, 
though vessels trading to the places within thé 
limits of their charter are obliged to have licenses 
from them. ' : 

England has consuls general and consuls at the 
following placas : — 


Stockholm, Con.Gen. Lisbon, Con. Gen. - 
{ Petersburg % 

Konigsburg, Cons, 3 < Faro, 
é 


Baltic. 


Holland, Con. Gen. Azores, 
Antwerp, Con. Madeira, 
$ Bordeaux, Con. a ( Turkey, Con. Gen.. 
q {ts = | Smyrna, Con. 
te Nantes. 54 Egypt, a 
(Barcelona, Con. BE Aleppo, 
_ | Alicant, = (Algiers, Con. Gen. 
& } Valencia, _. . -Teeland, Con. a 
& Malaga,. og i NewYork,ConGen. 
Biscay, : ‘S| New London, Con. 
(Balearic Islawds. zZ Buenos Ayres, 
i ss { Brasil, Con. Gen. 





MARITIME AND COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS AND 
e ESTABLISHMENTS, : 

The mere enumeration of the Acts of Parlia- 

ment in force, to protect ‘and encourage «com. 

Que merce 
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merce and navigation, would carry us fur beyond 
our limits; and moreover, as many of them are 
only interesting to the parties concerned, we 
shall be excused for passing them by. The laws 
to prevent smuggling, are chiefly directed to the 
build and rig of ‘vessels, in order to prevent their 

outsailing the King’s and custom-house vessels. 
The performance of quarantine is regulated 
by specific, Acts of Parliament, and any con- 

traventions of the law are made capital felonies. 
The ancient barbarous regulations respecting 
wrecks, have been in general abrogated. By 
the old statute law, no vessel coming on shore, 
from which a human being, dog or cat shall 
escape alive to the shore, shall be deemed wreck, 
but shall be restored to the owner, if claimed 
‘within a year and day, after which the property 
devolves to the King, or other persons possessing 
the feudal rights. To constitute a wreck, it is 
necessary that the vessel or goods should come on 
shore; for those that continue at sea are de- 
signated by the barbarous terms, jetsam, flot- 
sam and lagan. Jetsam are goods thrown‘ over- 
poard, and which sink to the bottom; flotsam, 
where they continue to float orf the surface ; and 
lagan, where they are sunk but “with a buoy to 
them.” ‘By: the Acts of. Parliament now in force, 
all wrecks ‘not claimed within the period of a 
year and day are ‘to be sold, atid the proceeds 
placed in the Exchequer for the claimants. The 
sheriff aud other civil officers are bound to sum- 
mons persons to assist in saving wrecks ; and no 
persons, 
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persons, but those directed by the magistrates, if 
any are on the spot, are to-enter a stranded vessel. 
The carrying off goods from a wreck, beating 
or ill using the persons wrecked, “preventing their 
escape, or shewing false lights to lead ships'into 
danger, is felony. ‘The necessity of such laws 
does not argue much in praise of the inhabitants 
of our coasts ; and indeed the people of Cornwall, 
and of some of the coasts of Ireland, were, until 
very recently, ‘almost as great barbarians, in this 
respect, as thfe most savage people. =. 3: 3. 

Light-houses being of the greatest: utility, -to 
the coasting trade in particular, they have ‘been 
multiplied on all the coasts of the British islands, 
and their construction successively improved, 
until nothing is ‘left to wish for. At first they 
were coal, or wood fires, entirely exposed to thé 
weather, and consequently very defective. Tow- 
ers, with glass casements, were afterwards erected, 
but the smoke of the fuel soon dimmed the win. 
dows and rendered them. almost; useless,.:\:-At 
length, .in.1763,. oil: lamps,: andiréflectora:: were 
introduced, ‘which have~been brought to the ~ 
highest perfection. - ae . 

The light-housés and buoys on shoals are ge- 
nerally under the inspection of the Trinity-House 
of London, a corporation established in the reign 
of Henry VIII. by the title of “The Master, 
Warden, and Jurats of the Guild, of the most 
glorions and undivided Trinity of St. Clement 
and of Deptford Strond.* The ‘Thames’ river 
pilots are also within the supervisorship of this’ 

2u3 corporation, 
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corporation. The Dover and Deal pilots form 
‘two chartered corporations. 
The light-houses on the coasts of the British 


islands are as follows: 
South Coast, 

Longships: 

Lizard, two lights. 

Eddystone. 

Portland, two lights. 

Needles, Isle of Wight. 

Hurst Castle. : 

Owers, floating. 

Dengeness. 

South Foreland, two 

; lights. 

Goodwin Sands, ‘two 
Aloatirig lights, hori- 

"zontal. 

Gull Stream, floating. * 

Ramsgate Pier. 

North foreland, 

Galloper Sand, floating, 
two lights. 


Sunk floating light, en- . 
trance of the’Thames. 


Nore floating light. 
Last Coast. 

Harwich, two lights. 

Orford Ness, two lights. 


“Kast Coast. 


* Newarp Sand, floating. 


Lowestoff, two lights. 
Wintertonness. 
Haseborough,twolights, 
Cromer revolving light, 
shews a face a minute. 
Lynn. 
Dudgeon, floating. 
Hunstanton. ; 
Spurnhead, two lights. 
Flamborough Head, re- 
volving light, shews a 
face every twominutes, 
Tlumber, two lights. ° 
Sunderland. Pier. 
Tinmouth revolving 
light, every minute. 


Fern dsland. 
Asle of Muy. 
Inch Keith. (Frith of 
. Pettycur Har- Forth. 
bour. ° 


Tay River, two lights. 


- Bell Roek, 


Kinnaird’s Head. 
Pentlgnd 
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East Coast. 
Pentland Skerries, two 
lights. 
North Ronaldsay Island, 
West Coast? 
Ilfracomb, 
Fatholm Island, Severn. 
Mumbles Head, 
Milford, two lights, 
Smalls, - 
South Stack, Holyhead. 
Skerries, 
“Anglesea. 
Point of Air, two lights, 
Sea lights, two ) Liver. 
Lake lights, two.J 200/. 
St. Bee’s Head. 
WalneyL.revolvinglight, 
West Coast. 
Port Patrick, from Ist 
September to Istof May. 
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Cumbray Island, Clyde. 
Pladda. Island, Arran. 
Mull of Kintyre. 

Glash Island, Hebrides. 
St. Agnes, Scilly. ee 
Caskets, Guernsey. 

Isle of Man, Pointof Air. 
Douglas,from Au. 
gust to April. 





Ireland. : 
Old Head of Kinsale. 
Waterford. 
Wicklow. 
Dublin, Pigeon House. 
=. Howth Head. * 
Balligan, 
Donaghadee. 
Copland Island, Belfast. 
Loophead, Shannon, 





HOME FISHERIES. 


The home fisheries of Great Britain form a 
considerable branch of -national industry, and 
are also one of the chief “nurseries of seamen, 
and hence {hey have been always protected. and 
encouraged by the legislature.* They are, nevet- 

2u4 theless, 
+A Betish society far the encouragement of the fishery was in- 


coMaprated the 26 Geo, II, and in 1810 a society for the encouragement 


die 
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theless, far from being carried to the extent they 
are.susceptible of. 

The herring fishery, which furnishes the 
greatest object of foreign export, is chiefly car- 
ried on from the eastern and northern parts of the 
island, and to the greatest extent from Yarmouth 
and..the neighbouring places. The boats or 
smacks employed in it are decked, and from forty 
to fifty tons, with six fishermen and twelve la- 
bourers, called capstern men, to each, and each 
boat has eighty to 100 nets, which are replaced 
by new ones in the middle of the season, which 
is from the twenty-first of September to the 
twenty,fifth. df November. The fishing ground 
extends from ten leagues north of Yarmouth, 
to the South Foreland, and from ten to fifteen 
deagues from the coast. Each vessel has a well 
into which the fish are thrown from the nets, the 
bottom of the well being full of holes to let the 
blood-and wet drain off, and on each side of the 
well is an apartment, named the wing, into which 
the herrings are thrown from the well with scoops, 
while a man at the same time throws in salt, by 
which they are preserved till the vessel has got 
her lading of ten or twelve last, which is some- 
times two or three days. She tRen returns to 

Yarmouth 


of the home fisheries was established, whose capita} is £500,000, in 5,000 
shares. The encouragements offered by government, tate bounties on 
the tonnage employed and on the quantities of fish cured; premiums 
for the greatest quantity of fish taken; the materials for the fishing duty 
free, aud a bounty on exportation; a prohibition of the importation 
of foreign fish ; and finally, certain privileges to the fishermen, 
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Yarmouth and lands her cargo to be cured. The 
process of which is as follows: for white her. 
tings, the fish after being gutted, are rubbed 
throughly with salt, and left to drain for a night, 
when they are packed in barrels, with a layer 
of salt between every layer of fish. A barrel 
contains 1,500 herrings, and: sells in the market 
for thirty to thirty-five shillings, -the expense to 
the curer being about fifteen shillings, one last of 
salt being used-for three of herrings. 

The fish designed for red herrings are: piled up 
with a layer of salt and fish alternately, and 
left to drain for some days; they are then 
washed and fixed by the mouths to rods, and 
hung up in extensive houses constructed for the 
purpose, where they are subjected to the constant 
smoke of roots of oak for four or five weeks.  * 

The Yarmouth herring fishery has been latterly 
considerably on the decline, the number of vessels, 
which was once 200, being reduced to fifty. It 
still, however, gives occupation to 2,000 fishers 
men and . 4,000 -other ‘persons: ©. The: propor." 
tionate share of the other ports in this fishery are, 
Lowestoffe, forty boats ; Whitby: and Scarbo- 
rough, together #fty.* The total sale value of 
the fish taken §n a good season, maybe estimated 
at £100,000. 

In the summer, from the end of May to the 
end of June, the Norfolk fishermen employ them- 

: selves 

* This number is made up from the different parts of Yorkshire. 


Staith’s Ngnds fifteen; Filey, eight ; Runswick, five; Robin Hood Bay, 
five; Flamborough, four ; and Scarborongh, three. 
*. 
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selves in the mackarel fishery, which has afforded 
in ‘one season £10,000 to those of Lowestoffe, 
which, allowing the: proportion to be one-third, 
supposes a-total value of ay for this branch 
of. therBshery. 

Large quantities of herrings are “ales taken at 
the mouth of the Thames, by smacks of London, 
Sandwich, Dover, Folkstone, &e. which chiefly 
supply the London market. 

The second considerable herring fishery is in 
the Bristol Channel, in November and December. 
The chief rendezvous was formerly’ Porlock and 
Minehead, and three to 4,000 barrels of fish were 
amually exported to the Mediterranean, but 
we believe tlie fishery bas greatly declined. 

A very extensive herring fishery is carried on 
“from the Isle of Man, employing 400 decked 
boats of six to ten tons, and six men each. The 
fishery.commences at Peel, Castletown, and Port 
Tron, in the middle of July, and lasts six weeks. 
About the middle of August the fish arrive o: 
‘Douglas, and the fishery ‘lasts there till the mid 
we of September. The ‘amount of this fisher 
is very considerable; though we have no otheq 
data to calculate it on, than th&t the value of the 
fish taken in a single night has been sometimes 
£5,000, estimating the fish at the medium rate of 
two shillings the hundred. 

The whole coasts of Scotland, ig both seas, 
offer a vast practicable extension of the herring 
fishery, but until very lately it was totally neg. 
lected as an object of national. industry, and the 

Dych 
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Dutch alone yisited these coasts for this purpose, 
Latterly, however, a spirit of enterprize has 
awaked, and a very considerable fishing establish- 
ment has been formed at Wyck. It employs 550 
vessels and boats, with 2,750 men and boys, ‘be- 
sides 150 vessels of the average burden of fifty 
tons, employed in conveying the materials for 
the fishery to Wyck, or taking off the produce, 
which has amounted in one year to 50,000 bar- 
rels, worth £80,000, at the average price of 
thirty-two shillings the barrel. ‘ 

Fish are extremely abundant in the’ Frith. of 
Forth, but the fishery is only carried on here: by 
open boats close to the shore, and solely for home 
consumption. : 

A considerable herring fishery is also carried on 
on the west coast of Scotland, chiefly from Loch” 
Fyne, Lech Ryan, and Cambletown, in Kintyre. 
The season at Loch Fyne is from July to January, 
and it employs 600 boats, with four men. in each, 
The annual produce is estimated: at :from twenty, 
to £80,000. «: nf whe : oe a: ; ta i ee s .« 

The “fishery of Cambletown ig carried off by 
busses, collected-from the neighbouring places, as 
at Yarmouth, andhiefly from the Frith of Clyde, 
They quit the‘port the 12th of September, and re- 
turn to their respective homes the 13th of January, 

There is also a productive herring fishery off the 
promontory of Caernarvon, the produce of which 
is salted, and sold chiefly to the Irish, who come 
from the opposite coast for it. This eoast also 

~~ affords 
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affords great quantities of john dory, smelts, and 
small lobsters. 
In 1798 the official amount of the herring 


fishery was as follows : 
Vesela. 0:22 so. Zone, Men 


1,096. 6002005 BOFSQe0. ye FB Oh 


Barvela of Herrings Barrels White Herings Barrels Red Herrings 
cured, exported, * exported, 


183,419 . oe 142,799 2.000 0':8,556 

The fishery ist in value to that of herrings, 
as affording an object of external commerce, is 
the pilchard. It is only carried on from Cornwall 
and Devon; the fish arrives on these coasts in 
vast scools in the middle of July, and are taken 
in large seines, each managed by-three open 
boats and eighteen men; the approach of the 
scools is watched for by a man in the heights, who 
ais termed a huer. The fish are salted and packed 
in barrels, in which they are pressed down hard, 
to extract a portion of the oil, which runs through: 
a hole in the bottom of the barrel. Between 1747. 
and 1756 the annual export of pilchards from the 
four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and 
St. Ives, was near 30,000 hogsheads, each worth 
thirty-three shillings, making the whole value 
near £50,000. In St. Ives’s Bay, in 1767, 7,000 
_ hogsheads were at one moment eficlosed in the: 
nets, each hogshead containing 350,000 fish.* 
; The 


“* Previous to the war the average export of pilchgds from Fowcy 
aloue exceeded 60,000 hogsheads, chiefly to Italy; but since 1800 the 
yreatest export was 20,000, and from 1807 to 181] it was reduced almost 
to a cypher. Latterly some has been sent to the West-Indies, bit the 
greatest part taken, after extracting the ail, is thrown on thgland for 
manure, 
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‘The mackarel is th¢-third' periodical fishery, 
these fish arriving in great scools in the English 
channel from April to July; they aretaken. either 
with lines or nets, the latter generally. at night. 
The chief fishery ig from Torbay, which hag three 
to 400 decked boats, with one man and. three 
boys to each, besides 100 open boats. The decked 
boats quit the bay in the beginning of spring, and 
sail in divisions to the different stations on the 
coast, on both sides of the Land’s End. A small 
quantity of mackarel only is exported. salted, al- 
most the whole being consumed fresh in London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, and other large tqwns. 
‘ormerly a great mackarel fishery was also car- 
ried on from the ports of Dorsetshire, between 
Bridport and Portland, and thirty to 40,000 fish 
were no uncommon haul in one net, so that they» 
were sold for a penny the hundred. This fishery 
has, however, latterly been unproductive. We 
have already noticed the mackarel ay on the 
east coast. teat 
The:.foustls branch<ef. the: general: feheriee i jis 
catled* the: white fishery, which includes all - the 
species of the gadus (cod, hake, ling, haddock, 
coal fish, whiting),gand flat fish, as turbot, soles, 
plaice, and sk#ites. These fish are taken on all 
the coasts of Great Britain, but the greatest fish- 
eries are in the British or North Sea, and among 
the Hebrides and Zetland Islands. The produce 
of the forme is chiefly consumed in London,* as 
is 
fA Targg quantity of ling is taken of the coast of Norfolk, angi salted 
for export. 
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is the cod taken among the Orkney Islands, whicl: 
is powdered with salt to preserve it. 

There is a great turbot fishery from Scarborough 
in the boats called cobles. These. fish are taken 
with lines, to which 2,500 hooks are fixed at the 
distance of six feet, and which are sunk by great. 
stonés’s they are laid across the current, and re- 
main down tor six hous. 

Until about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Dutch visited the Zetland islands 
every year in the month of May, and: supplied the 
inhabitants with the implements of fishing, taking 
their wet fish in exchange ; from this period, how- 
ever, the proprictors of the sail have generally 
supplied their tenants, and taken the fresh pro- 
duce of their fishery at a fixed price. The fishing 
season commences the 20th of May, and termi- 
nates the 12th August. The boats employed in 
it are yawls, imported in boards from Norway, and 
set up in the islands; each has six men. The 
lines sometimes extend seven miles, with hooks 
+ at the intervals of five fathoms. In 1809 the fish- 

ery employed 459 boats and 2,754 men, The 
average export of cured fish is 1,010 ‘tons (the 
seven-cights is ling, the remainder cod, tusk, coal 
fish and “herrings), besides fish oil » the total value 
of these objects is about £25,000. 

The white fishery of the N.W. coast of Scotland 
is carried on from the Solway Frith to Iceland ; 
the great fishing banks are, however between the 
Western Hebrides and the Main, which abound 
in every species of white fish. 


The 
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The most universal fish of the British Seas is 
the whiting, which frequents our coasts in large 
shoals, particularly during the spring; they gene- 
rally keep within half a mile of’ the shore, and 
are taken with the line. 

The other species of’ sca fish brought to market 
are red mullet, taken chicfly on the west coasts; 
john dory, taken in great quantities off the Land’s 
End, but seldom met east of Plymouth ; conger 
eels, chiefly on the west coast, and weighing six- 
ty to 120|bs. , 

Basking sharks are sometimes taken among the 
Orkney and Zetland Islands for their livers, which 
afford six to eight barrels of oil, worth £20. 

_ Seals are also killed by the Zetlanders, and people 
of the uorth of Scotland, for their skins and oil. 
A considerable number of dog-fish are usually tay 
ken in the herring nets, and from their livers the 
oil is extracted, and their flesh dried is eaten by 
the poor. A number of sinall whales are embayed 
every year in the sounds oi Zctland and killed, the 
captors receiving one-third of' the produce and the. 
‘ord of the’isles two-thirds. sf 

The oyster. fishery is a valuable branch of na-- 
tional industry, though the produce is almost en- 
tirely-consumed in the country. ‘he most cele- 
brated fisheries are ini the Swales of’ the Medway, 
Colchester, Faversham, the coast of Hampshire, 
about Portsmouth, Southampton, and the Isle of 
Wight, andmear ‘Tenby in Wales. 

The oyster banks are all the property of certain 
bodies and freemen, and their preservation and the 

perpetuation 
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perpetuation of the fiah are secured by acts of 
parliament. 

The Dutch formerly took off three or £4,000 
worth of oysters annually from Faversham and 
Milton ; the native oysters of these places being 
very inadequate to the demand, the spath* is 
brought from other parts, even from the coasts of 
Scotland and France, and laid down in the Swale. 

The principal oyster fishery of Scotland ¢s from 
Preston Pans, in the Frith of Forth, which for- 
merly supplied London with oysters for £25,000 
a year, but the beds have heen greatly exhausted, 
and. this | aes entirely, ceased. 

The lobster fishery is also a valuable branch of 
industry. These fish are most abundant among the | 
Orkney Islands, in the Frith of Forth, on the 
«coast of Northumberland, and on the coast. of 
the channel. A London Company at presenganer- 
ries on the fishery at the Orkneys,. ia,yl 
employed a number of smacks. w; stalls, ‘hat 
convey the fish alive to Londgp :weekly ; 100 
Doats with ten men in each are employed i in taking 
the fish with nets, and though the Company pay 

but 






* The spawn of the oyster, called spath, is Bat j in May, and about Mid- 
summer and Michaelmas ; the stones, pieces of wood,’ dead shells, or other 
objects to which it adheres at the bottom of the sea, are called cultch. Ie 
is conjectured that the shel] begins to form in twenty-four hours after the 
spath is cast. After the casting the fish become sick, and do not recover 
till August. When the oysters are taken the small brood is separated from | 
the cultch, which latter ix again thrown into the sea, gT'he small oysters 
thus collected are spread on places called beds or layers, near the ba kro 
the rivers, where in two years they become oysters of a legal size, andare 
then removed from the beds to the pits cut in the marshes, where they fat- 
ten for pale. re 


HOME FISHERIES. — . ‘6%3 
but @d. the pieces He arinual value is £10,000, 
which supposes 1,200,000 piéces tozbe taken. 

The lobster fishery is regulated ‘by“act of par- 
-liamétit} which prohibits the taking any fd yader 
eight inches, length on the coasts of Scotlahdiibe. 
tween the ts of June and 1st of September, 

OF the river fisherics that of salmon alone af: 
fords an object of external commerce, and is car- 
ried,to a greater extent than in any other part of 
Europe. In general it begins the first of June, 
and terminates in September, though some:tivers 
afford this fish all the year. The most consider. 
able fishery is in the Tweed, where it commences 
the 10th of January, and ends the 10th of Octo- 
ber. There are forty-one considerable fishing 
establishments on this river, besides others of leg 
note, and the whole fishery is rented for £ 10,0002 
The number of boats employed are seventy, with 
800 men. The produce is subject to considerable 
variations, 700. fish having becn taken in one 
sweep, and at other times not one. : 

Fhe salmon is either sent fresh to London ar 
the sitthmér’ in boxes packed with ice), ‘or boiled, 
pickled, and packed in fils, A great quantity is 
also salted wet fer export foreign, and some is 
salted'and sm&ked, and named Alipper. 

Most of the rivers of Scotland, as weliasthe 
Tweed, abound with salmon, particularly the 
Forth, the Tay, the Spey, the Ness, the Don, 
the Dee, the Findhorn, the Devron, &c, . The 
mast considerable fishery next to that-of Berwick 
is in the Dec, where the season is from the 30th 

You. Iv. 2x : November 
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Novembef to the 8th September ; a great quantity 
is exported salted in barrels of 250 lbs. 

Many of the rivers of England have also pro- 
ductive salmon fisheries, particularly the Thames, 
Medway, Tamar, Ex, Dart, Tavy, the produce of 
which*ts getit to London and Bath. * 

‘It is forbidden by act of parliament to take 
salmon less than six pounds weight, and the fish- 
ing periods are also regulated according to the 
time of the fish spawning. In the Thames and 
Medway none are to be taken between the 24th 
August and the 11th November. 





“FOREIGN FISHERIES. 

The foreign fisheries of Great-Britain are those 

of Newfoundland, Greenland, and Southern whale. 
‘Shortly after the discovery of America, ‘the 
Danes, Norwegians, French, Biscayans, and Por- 
tuguese, had vessels employed fishing on the banks 
of Newfoundland ; but it was not until a century 
Jater, that the English engaged in this tranch'of 

“national industry, and the first beginnings were 
on a comparatively small scale, for in 1578,*-when 
the English had fifty vessels employedy the Spa- 
niards had 100 or 6,000 tonss: the French‘ 150 ves- 
séls or 7,000 tons ; and the Portuguese fifty vessels 
or 8,000 tons. © - 

The encouragement afforded to the fishery by 
the legislature caused its rapid increase, and-in 
1614, 250 English vessels or 15,000 tons were 
employed in it, and the growing superiority of the 
British marine gradually led to the exclusion of all 

; other 


3 


FOREJGN, FISHERIES. ors: 
other nations. In 1888:Drake captured all the ” 
Spanish vessels employed-iiv the: fishery ; and that 
fiation.‘néver returned to it, and by:the. peace of 
1763 #éhounced the right to do so. | 

Though France, and the United . States: Mage 
the privilege “of fishing on the banks, the Bos 
session of Newfoundland and the coasts of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence secures to England a vast 
preponderancy in the fishery, and by her the 
south of Europe and the West-Indies are almost 
entirely supplied. Ge Pogues: 

The number of vessels sent from England to the 
fishery, varies according to peace or wat: Of" late 
years in peace, the average number employed in 








the business of the fishery is 400 of 36,000 tons, 


besides 2,000 fishing shallops of 20,000 tons; the 
average’ quantity: of fish taken is: 600,000 cwt. 
which together with the salmon, cod, seal oil and 
seal skins, is valued at above half a million ster- 
ling. Of 20,000 men employed in the fishery, 
about 8,000 remain in Newfoundland during. the 
winter to repair the stages, &c. 

It i@ not a little singular that a nation of 
heretics should supply almost all the Catholic 
world with the mgans of complying with their 
religious institufions ; and still more so, that the 
salt necessary for this purpose is principally re. 
ceived from these nations. Spain alone receives 
from the English salt cod to the value of £700,000 
a year. bg 

The following statements will shew the extent 

2x2 : , of 
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of the Newfoundland fishery since the American 
WAL tame 


Quintate nf Tons of Tierers Seat Vit 
Fish cured. Train of Sal- and 
1A, Vessels. Tons. Mens Oi, mon, Skins. 
British fishing vessels. . 236, . 22,535, .5,790° 


—— sack vessels .. 60.. 6,297.. 547 
——~ calony veasels . 50,. 4,202., 435 


. é 
447,3)6, 2,146, . 725 £3,382 





Bye boats: ese. -344.. — .. 2,606 
Boata of the iahabi- 
CANES.» cece ee rene 1,068., —~— 1.20 — 


1798. 
British fishing vessels, . 276, . 18,838. . 6,607 
wom sack vessels .. 161..21,275..3,319 
wen colony vessels. 57., 6,250.. 327 e ‘ 
Bye boata ...... 551,396, 2,365 4,598 11,920 
Boats of theinha- } 1,997... — .,7,138 . 
bitants ...... 


‘The  aaar of fish exported from Newfound- 
land were : 


Quintals Quintals 
1792, dried Fish. 1800, cured Fish, 
South of Europe 490,514 .. .. .. 866,979 


Ireland ...... 13,209 .. .. 1,587 
West-Indies .. 42,118 .. 4... 97,05 
Great-Britain.. 19,716... .. 7,526 

; Various places 10,000 





Total.. .. 565,557 se ee = 482,737 
The encouragement grante@ by the legislature 
to the Newfoundland fishery, is’ bounfy to the 
‘veasels who first arrive at Newfoundland with full 
cargoes of fish from the banks. 
Having already noticed the Greenland whale 
fishery, we have here only to state itsresults ef late 
years -— 


2 _ _ 1750 
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Years, Ships, . Yegre.” ~-Ghips, -Yeara, Ships, 

1750 ....20 ° +105 1788... 247 

1772 ...59 1783.0. Sl VOT... 65 

1778....65 1784... 96 1800...., 62 

1774....65 1785....153 1811... 3109 

The whole’extent of this fishery may be calcu~ 
lated from the share that Hull has in it, ; 

Year, Ships. Whales, Seals. Unicorns, Bears. Sea-lorses, Tona On. 
1806.37. . 289. .1,804..10.. 3....6..., 8,382 
1808..27..407.. 552..13.. 4... 2.4.64 4,330 
1810.. 34. 449. .1,238.. 8..18....-.....4,912 
1811,.42,,552,5 9938.. 2 2....-.... 4,782 

The public encouragements of the Greenland 
fishery are a bounty on tonnage employed, impor- 
tation of the produce duty free, and protection to 
the seamen from impress. 

The southern whale fishery is of recent origins 
the first speculation being in 1775. Of late years 
forty to sixty vessels have been thus employed, 
and in 1809, the imported produce of the fisher 
was as follows :— : 


9,404 tons of sperm. oil ...... a 
§66 ~— of whale oil..... .. + £976,000" 





160 cwt. of whalebone. ...... 820 
41,305 seal sking........ wed hee - 12,409 
960 oz. Sf ambergris ........ 624 
389,553 


In 3810 the total value of the objects imported 

from the to whale fisheries was £566,967, 
The encouragement to the southern whale 
fishery consists of premiums for the greatest quan- 
2x3 tity 
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tity ‘of produce imported; and freédom from jane 
press to the persons employed in ‘it, 


NAVY. 

*Feoin her insular situation the natural defence 
of Great-Britain is ina naval force, whichis equally 
necessary to secure her coasts from i invasion, and 
to protect her commerce. 

The history of the progress of thé English navy 
may be divided into three periods ; the first com- 
prehending the period previous'to the reign of 
Hebry VIET; the second ending with the resto- 
ration ; and the last from that epoch to the present 
time. os 
" Though Cesar only notices paecunaaly the boats. 
of the Britons, formed. of withies and covered 
with skins, in which they crossed the English and 
Irish éharinels in summer, it seems probable, that 
they had also vessels of a more stable construction, 
for he tells us, that the Veneti of the opposite 
coast of Gaul obtained auxiliaries. from Britain 
against the Romans, and that-the fleet .of the 
Veneti and Britons which enguged: that of the 
Tyne off the coast ef Armbrica (Britany) | con- 

‘of: 230: large and- strong ships, which were 
totally destroyed by the Romans. This defeat 
sufficiently accounts for the Britons being unable 
to resist thei invasion of the Romans next ae by 
sea. 


The. Romans, while they remained anisibars ot 
the 
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the island, kept. up.lagge fleets to protect the 
coasts and commerce, and the. whole. naval force 
was commanded by an officer stiled Archigubernus 
Classis Britannic, or High Admiral of the British 
fleet. 

The Romans ‘when they abandoned the island 
withdrew their ships, and those few which remain- 
ed to the Britons fell an easy prey to the Frank 
and Saxon pirates, so that’ the island was again 
totally deprived of its natural defence. 

The confusion of the heptarchy was not. calcu- 
lated to restore the naval power, and it was not 
until the reign of the great Alfred, that the British 
navy again resumed an existence. ‘The first fleet, 
however, collected by this prince, consisted only 
of five or six ships with which he attacked and 
defeated six Danish pirates: encouraged by this 
success, he increased his fleets to 120 ships, 
which he distributed in proper stations round the 
island, where they were sure to meet the Danes, 
either in their approach or retreat, and generally 
were successful. .: os 


The navy-did not decline under the successors of 


Alfred, and Edgar, in particular, kept up a large 
naval force divided into three squadrons. Some 
English hist8rians make the number of vessels 
amount to three or 4,000, but probably, as Mr, 
Henry observes, there is here an error e an 
added cypher. 

The wedk successors of Edgar allowed the navy 
to decline, and the Danes again ravaged the coasts 
with impunity. In 1007, a fleet. was raised by 


2x4 . Tequisition .- 


a> 
2 


ADe 1006 


4D. 119, 
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requisjti¢n™ on the proprietors of land, ef 800 
vesiia;; but this force being either dispersed or 
destfoyed, by the treachery and jealousy of its 
chiefs, the way was opened for the Danish con- 
quest. During the:period of this dominion, there 
being no foreign enemies:te gésist, both the naval. 
and military force of the ki nedom were neglected 3 
and hence there was no adequate navy. ito. resist 
the invasion of William of Normandy, which was 
made in 3.000 vessels, many of which, however, 
were doubtless only open: boats, for’ in the short 
passage across the channel several vessels. were 
lost, 

We have ajready noticed the establishment of 
the cinque poris, and their being obliged to fur- 
nish ships for the public service; this force coxt 
cisted of fifty-seven ships, each with twenty-seven’ 
men and. boys, and the following was the propa 
tion furnished by each ;— ae 
Hastings and its members 21 i And each of the other three 
Dover and its members . 215 ports and theirmembers 5. 
+ [his force long continued to be the only stand. 
ing navy of England; and when necessary to 
increase it, ships were hired or pressed fromthe - 
merchants, and armed by the crewn, fe 

The shipping of England,. however, increased 
both in number and in size, from the epoch of the 
Norman Conquest ; and the fleet that conveyed 
Richard I, to the Holy Land is described, by 
cotemporary historians, as excelling every thing 
before seen in the number, magnitude, and beauty 
of the.ships, It was composed of thirteen ef the 

largest 
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largest class of vessels‘ naned dromones, 150 of the 
second class, called busse, fifty-three vow pallies, 
and a great number of tenders, 

In the great battle between the English and 
French fleets, in the reign of John and Philip I, ADEs 
the English fleet cousisted of 500 ships ; and at this 

same epoch William of Malmesbury describes the 

English seamen as “ excelling all others both in 
the art of navigation and in fighting.’ * Never- 
theless the ships of war still continued of very 
small dimenstons, the largest in 1804 carrying 
ouly forty men. 

It is not therefore extraordinary that Henry «0.14, 
III. should require 1,000 such vessels for his ex- 
pedition to Gascony, nor that Edward II. should 
have 700 English vessels and thirty-eight foreign 
at the siege of Calais, the average crews of thig 
fleet being but twenty men. In 1359, when Ed- 
ward again invaded France with 1,100 vessels, it 
is probable this was the whole shipping of England 
pressed for the occasion into the king’s sérvice.. : 

Henty 1V. maintained the dominion: of the niar-* 1) 
row seas, and chastised the French and Flemings, 
who had presumed to insult the coasts, and inter- 

rupt 


ADs 158 





* An idea may be formed of'the strata 
following, tn 1215, a French flect pri: govera reinforcement for Prince 
Louis, appeared on the oust of Keut, where it wag attacked by an English 
fleet under Philip @ Atbiney, and wax defeated with considerable loss. ‘This . 
victory ix said teh ren chiefly owing to a stratazem of the English 
commander, whe gain the wind of the French, hore down ow them. 
with impetuosily, and throwing in their faces a great qnantity of quick 
fime, which he had purposely taken on board, so blinded them that they 
were divgpled fromedefeuding themmelves, 


gems then used in naval war hy the 









. 


taal 


1408 
W460 


1461) 
14835 


1405, 


1909. 
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rupt the-trade, and under his successors the navy 
lost: nothing of its renown. Henry V. was vic- 
térious by sea and land, and seems to be the first 
prince who had any ships his own property. In 
his first invasion of France, he had “ two large 
and beautiful -ships, with purple sails, called the 
King’s Chamber and King’s Hall... 

“The naval and military strength ‘of England 
declined during the long arid disastrous reign of 
Henry VI. and the French insulted the coasts and 
byrned the town of’ Sandwich. The dominion of 
the narrow seas was however regained by the great 
Earl of Warwick, who was declared Lord High 
Admiral. Edward IV. paid great attention to 
the navy, and in 1475 invaded France with a large 
fleet. ‘This prince had also several ships of his 
own, which he employed both in war and com- 
merce on his own account. 

Henry VII. also attended to the navy, and 
though the kingdom enjoyed peace, a fleet. was 
always kept ready to act. ‘The first ship of war, 
in the proper sense of the term, expressly built for 
the public service, seems to have been in the reign 
of this prince, and was called the “ Harry Grace . 
de Dieu: she was 1,000 tens. burden, _ cost 
£14,000, and was probably the first two decked 
ship, :.as well as the first with more than two masts, 
and she had four. : 

The second period of our naval history com 
mences with the reign of Henry VII, when the 
sea service first became a distinct profession, and 
during which the Admiralty and Navy Boards, 

and 
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“and the dock: yards.of: Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Portsmouth’ werk established. : This prince also 
brought shipwrights from Italy to: instruct his sub- 
jects in the art of construction, and’ the rules 
drawn up by his erder for the civil regulation of 
the navy, form the basis of its present govern- 
ment.. The ships belonging to the crown, how- 
ever, still formed but a very insignificant portion 
of the naval force, at the death of Henry the 
royal tonrage Veing but 12,000. During the reign 
of his successdr, Edward VI, it continued nearjy. 
stationary, the amount being at the death of this 
prince fifty-three king’s ships, of which ‘twenty- 
eight only were above eighty tons; and the total 
tonnage 11,000. During the unhappy reign of 
Mary, the fleet declined, and at her death con- 
sisted of but twenty-seven vessels, and 6,000 to 
7,000 tons and 3,565 men. Its expenses at this 
epoch were estimated at £10,000 per annum. 
Elizabeth, soon after she ascended the throne, 
began to increase the navy, both by.the building of 
ships/expressly.. for -it, ds well:as by encouraging 
merchants to build large ships, proper on occasion 
to serve as ships of war; shé also brought foreign 
ship builders into the kingdom, filled the arsenals 
with naval stofes, cast iron and brass ordnance, 
manufactured gunpowder, and in short acquired 
the title of “The Restorer of Naval Power and 


the Sovereign of the Northern Seas.” * 
The 


* It is equally anmsing and instructive to trace the progress of ideas in 
che marchéof civdizafion, Jn the present’state of our navy we cannot read 
without 


193%" 


1288, 


° Gillingham Rou. Bes 
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The greater part of the naval force, however, still 
continued to be hired on the sput of the oecasion 
from merchants; and of the fleet that destroyed the 
Spanish armada,* consisting of 176 ships, 31,985 
tons, and 15,000 men,. there orly belonged to the 
crown, thirty-four ships, 4@,590 tons, and 6,279 
men. The largest of’ these vessels was.1,100 tons, 
and mounted sixty or sixty-five guts At the 
death of Elizabeth the royal ships were forty-two, 
the tonnage 17,055, and 8,346°men, and the 
expense of the fleet had increased to £380,000 per 
annum, 


The 


withont sniting the fallawing observations of a cotemporary writer, © The 
Quceu's hichness hath at this present already made and farnished to the 
number of oue and twenty great ships, which lie for the most part in 
these her grace hath others in hand also. She 
hath tikewice three notable galleys, with the sight whereof, and the rest 
ofthe navy royal, if ix inereditte to say bow marvellously her erace is de- 
Keghted, Ladd, to the end tht all men should understand somew hat of the 
great russes of treasure ¢ cuiptoyed upon our navy, how there awe 
few merchant ships of the ud xecond sort, that being apparelled and 
made ready to sail, are nut worthy ove thousand poundeat the least, if they 


























~ shaald presently be sold. What then shall we think of the wavy royal, of 


which same one vesschis worth two of the other, as the shipwriehts lave 
efien told mel'—/arrison’s Deseription of Britain, 1577. 

* ‘Phe Armada consisted of 130 ships, of which 100 were the largest ever 
constructed, thou net exceeding our present sixty-four vin ships, twenty 
earavallas or sniafler vessels. also: accompanied™t. . ‘The ish, aware of 
the unmannyeubleness of their great hulks, as well dy of 1 «incapacity of 
their evews, did uot hesitate fo attack them with their small craft, ouly 
suking care to avoid beiug hoarded. ‘Fo a complete defeat succeeded astorm, 
ich many of the vessels that escaped burning or capture were wrecked 
coast of Scotland and freland, and not eve half the fleet returned 
to Spain. a 

fin the American war Liverpool alone sent more tonnage to sea in 
privateers, Uni the whole royal navy of England contained at this mentor-" 
able epoch, the mumber of privateers being 120, the tounage 30,787, guns 
L986, eudsucy 4,704, e PS 
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Thedefeat of the Spanish Armada transferred 
the sceptre of the sea to the Dutch, for France 
and England occupicd solely by the humiliation 
of the House of Austria, considered without 
jealously the marigime superiority of the repub- 
lic, and there being no occupation for a ficet 
during the peaceable reign of James I. the 
navy, though it was not neglected, was not much 
augmented ; indeed the number of ships decreased, 
-but their size was considerably increased, the 
flect at the death of James being composed yf 
thirty-two or three ships of near 20,000 tons. 

The improvements in shape, the rigging, and 
furnishing ships that took place in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, are thus noticed by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. “ In my own time the shape 
of our English ships hath been greatly bettered? 
It is not’ long since the striking of the topmast 
hath been devised. Together with the chain- 
pump, we have lately added the Jonuel and drab. 
bler. To the courses we have devised studding- 
sails, top-gallant-sails, sprit-sails, and_top-sails.*> 
ThE Weighing of anchors by the capstan is also 
new.” : 

Charles I. in the carly part of his reign, paid 
considerable Mttention to the navy, particular. 
ly in the increase of size; and in 1637 was 
launched from Woolwich, the “ Sovercign of the 


Seas,” the first three-decker constructed in Ung- 
e 


1943, 


. land; 


* luis ahoust within cur imemory that royals and ether small sails have 
been allied ty Srigates suid lesser ships. . 


ag. 


the express condition of their acknowledging 
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land,;* “and in this reign ships were first olassed 
in-rates. At the breaking out éf the Rebellion, 
the navy consisted of forty-two ships of 22,411 
tons. The civil wars which deluged the king- 
dom with blood,*?and brought her misguided 
monarch to the block, ‘caunied #temporary neglect 
of the navy, and it was also‘ ‘greatly geduced by 
Prince Rupert’s carrying off twenty-five ships 
in 1648, 

The energetic measures of Cromwell, however, 
soon not only replaced this loss, bit in five years 
the navy was increased to 150 ships, of ‘which 
more than the third were two and three deckers. 
The Dutch now feeling that to divide the em- 
pire of the seas was to lose it, opposed their mari- 
time pretensions to those of the English, and 


‘continued to dispute this empire during a bloody 


war, which, though for some time indecisive, ter. 
minated in their being obliged to give up the 
contest, and sue for peace, which was granted on 


the 


o% 


* This ship was 128 feet keel, and forty-eight feet beam; length over 
all 232 feet. She had five lanthorns, the biggeat ef which would carry 
ten people upright, hai three flush decks, a fofecnstle, half deck, quar- 
ter deck, and round-louse. Her lower tier, had thirfy ports for cannon 
and demi-cannou. 

Middle tier, thirty for culverins and demi-culverins. 

Third tier, twenty-six for other ordnance. 

Forecastle, twelve; and the two half decks had thirtecn dr fourteen 
more ports within board for murdering pieces, besides tey pieces of chase 
ordnance forward, and ten right aft, and many loopholes in the cabins 
for musquet shot. She had eleven auchors, one of 4,1001b. She was of 
the burthen of 1,657 tons. 


a 
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the superiority de the ‘Britith flag in the British 


Seas.* . % wehbe he ‘ 
This war, which added to the nuitaber of the 
navy by captures from the enemy, aled<greatly 
improved the skill. of the seamen. Hitherto:the 
naval commanders. were chiefly noblemen, but 
little acquainted with the profession, and who con- 
tent with the honours of command, leffithe :ma- 
nagement of the vessels to the pilots. During the 
commonwealth; few nobles were found in the 
public service, and the ships of war were gene- 
rally commanded by persons bred in the mesghant 
service, who, however they might fall ‘short:'in: 
, polished 








* The sovereignty of the narrow seas claimed by England is of very 
ancient origin, the writers on this subject assuring ue,’ that Edgar, ‘the 
first Saxon king of all England, directed hia sea officers.to viuit all ships * 
navigating Ais seas, and to oblige them to salute his flag. The same ob- 
servance was directed ta He enforced'by thé ordinance’ of Hastings in the 
reign of John ; and in-that of Edward ¥. in consequence of an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the British Seas by Philip L of France, an assem- 
bly was held at London, composed of English judges, with deputies from 
Genoa, Spain, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and other com- 


mercial places, in which it was solemnly adjudged, that the kings of ‘“ 


England gnd thelr predecessors, before the memory of man, have had the 
Supreme government of the English Seas, and of the islunds thereof.” 

This sovereignty, in fact, was virtually acknowledged. by all the coun- 
tries of Europe, washed by these seas, in the licences they solicited for 
their subjects to fish on or tfaverse them. These licenses were constantly 
granted by all the Prif&es from Edward 1, to Henry V1. ; weéve algo granted 
for a valuable consideration by Queen Mary 1. to the Netherlanders; and 
the admirals of Henry 1V. of France demanded permission of Elizabeth 
for Frenchmen to fish iu Aer seas for soles for the King’s table. In 
1654, an article was inserted in the treaty of peace with Holland, that 
Dutch ships should gtrike their flag or topaail to English ships of war in the 
English Sens, as heretofore had been practiced j and in a subsequent treaty 
in 1673, the article is renewed, but for the term British Seas, ia substi- 
tuted “ the Seas between Cape Pinisterre and the middle point of the laud 
Van Staten, in Nurwgy.” . 


* 


toss, 


16850 
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polished education, were expert seamen, Crom- 
well raiscl the pay of seamen ffom nineteen to 
twenty-four shillings a months and at his death 
the fleet consisted of three first rates ef 100, 
eighty, and seventy guns; five second rates of 
sixty-six to fifty-two guns; four third rates of 
fifty-two to forty-four guns; . eight; fourth rates 
of forty to twenty-eight; ten fifth rates.of thirty. 
four to sixteen; and nine sixth rates of sixteen 
to two.—Total 157 ships, 4,890 giins, and 21,910 
men. ‘The annual grant for the’service of the 
fleet during the protectorate was ,f 400,000, 

On the Restoration, the Duke of York was ap- 
pointed to the post of Lord High Admiral, and 
by his knowledge of naval affairs, and his par- 
tiality to the service, the marine was considerably 
improved, and increased in efficient force by the 
greater size of the vessels. On the removal of 
this prince from the naval administration in 1673, 
the fleet was again neglected, and the profligate 
Charles dissipated the money voted for its support 
on his pleasures, so that on the Duke of York’s 
being again placed at the head of the ravy in 
1684, only twenty-two ships were fit for sea, the 
rest being totally out of repaixzor rotten, and the 
arsenals empty of the materials fof their refitting. 
The exertions of this prince’ after his resuming 
the administration, and also after his accession to 
the crown, being found incapable of restoring 
the flect by the ofdinary course, he suspended the 
navy board and created a commission of' naval af: 
fairs, by whose exertions the fleet, was soon re- 

stored 
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stored, and fron{ @.atate-of absolute impotency,”’ 1: 


the fleet at the Iwevolution consisted of 173 ser- 
viceable vessels of 101,892 tons, 6,903 guns, and 
42,008 men. ‘The arsenals were at thé sathd'time 
abundantly stored, : 


William III. on being called to the throne, - 


found himself obliged to declare war against France, 
whose fleet was now formidable, and to compete 
with it, it therefore became necessary to increase 
that of England. A number of line of battle 
ships were accordingly built, and at the close of 
the war, the navy was composed of 323 ships and 
“vessels, of which five were three deckers. In 1700, 
half pay was established for the ‘classes of com- 
missioned officers. 

Though during the reigns of Anne and George 
I. the number of vessels decreased, being built 
of larger dimensions, the tonnage considerably 
increased. At the death of the former the ships 
were 247, and the tonnage 167,219; and at the 
death of the latter, ships 233, and tonnage 
170,862. _ ; vas ee RLS . 

Th€* wats with Spain and Brace during the 
reign of George IT. neceagtated an increased ma- 
rine ;_and at the acgession of the present king, the 
number of veSels was 412, and’ the tonnage 
521,104, 

Here we may close this short sketch of 
the rise and progress of the British navy; and 
refer the reader to the abstract‘at the end of the 
volume for the further increase in this long 
reign of, more ,than half a century, during more 
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than half of which England has had;to contend with 
the maritime forces of the world¢ 
“The post-office and revenue services employ a 
considcrable number of vessels. The packets be- 
longing to the former are, . 
Between Dover and Calais three packets sail 
every day but Sunday. | 
— Harwich and Holland, five packets. 
— Cruxhaven, four. :. 
————- Gothenburg, four. 
From Lolyhead to Dublin, six packets, daily. 
Milford to Waterford, six. . do. .do. . 
—~ Port Patrick to Donaghadee, six do. . do.+ 
—— Weymouth to Guernsey and Jersey, twice’ 
a week, 
~— Falmouth to Lisbon, six packets, every 
‘Tuesday. 
——— —————~ to the Mediterranean, seven 
do. every third Tuesday. 
to North America, two do. first: 
Wednesday in the month. 
Jamaica, five do. 
—— ———. to the Leeward Islands, fotr do. 
__ third Wednesday inthe month. 
— ———— to Shrinam, four do. second 
Wednesday in the month. 
to Madeira and Brasil, seven do. 
first Tuesday in the month. 
It might be suggested, now the temple of Janus 
is about to be shut, at the same time that the 
country will reqnire a respectable, but also an 
economical peace establishment, that the placing 
° the 
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the packets aa revemye vessels on the naval 
establishment, would be a means of keeping 
alive that professional knowledge Which may pro- 
probably grow rusty by a long inactiviti;-as' was 
greatly the case eby the peace that intérverted 
between the American and revolutionary wars, 

The immense extent of the navy necessarily 
requires a number of naval establishments, for the 
relief of disabled seamen and the widows of offi- 
cers, : 

Greenwich Hospital, the grand establishment of 
the former nature, has a revenue of upwards. of 
£150,000, derived from the following sources : 

Sixpence per month of the pay of merchant 
seamen. 

Sixpence per month from the pay of king’s sea- 
men. ° 

Half-pay of officers holding appointments. 

Duties of the North and South Foreland lights. 

Income from real property. 

Interest of aprands of one million in the, 
stocks... i 

1e eitpenses of the establishment i in salute 
servants, repairs, &c. is £20,000. The remain- 
der is expended in the support of disabled seamen 
in the hospital, and. pensions for wounds, &c. to 
others. 

The chest of Chatham was an establishment 
founded in 1590, by voluntary deduction of six- 
pence per month from the wages of petty officers 
and seamen in the king’s service, for the purpose 
of forming a, fund to grant pensions to disabled 

2x2 seamen, 
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seameny and smart maney for lessey wounds. The 
annual-revenue was £75,000, when it was recently 
united to the Greenwich institution, making the 
whole revenue of this establishment considerably 
above £200,000. In Greenwich Hospital is also 
an institution for the support and education of 
000 children of seamen of both sexes. There 
is also a naval charitable society, founded in 1791 
by voluntary contribution of naval officers, fot ¢he 
relief of indigent widows and orfhans of naval 
officers. 

The establishment named “ Naval Knights of 
Windsor,” is founded on the bequest of a Mr. 
Travers in 1724, but did not take effect till 1809, 
owing to the legal objection of his heirs. A 
handsome set of houses was then built near 
Windsor Castle for seven lieutenants, who by 
Mr. Travers’s will are to be single and without 
children, they are to dine together in a common 
mess room, and to receive sixty, pounds a year 
each. 

“The rewards to officers wounded, are pengions 
for life ; to the widows of officers, pensions ffom a 
fund arising from a stoppage on officers’ pay. : 

‘The only establishments we know of for mer- 
chant seamen, are an hospital at Deptford under 
the Trinity House, for decayed pilots and mas- 
ters of ships and their widows, and another at 
Newcastle. __ . 

The only public institution for naval education 
is at Portsmouth, where besides those who pay for 
their education, fifteen sons of navel officers are 

maintained 
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maintained gratis; aad-in 1810, twelve scholarg 
in naval architecture were added:to the acadeniy, 
from whom are to be taken the officers of the 
building department of the Dock-yards. -. . 
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TRELAND is separated from Great-Britain by 
the Irish CHannex, also called Sr. Georcr’s 
Cnannex, though this appellation is more particu- 
larly applied to the southern entrance, and that of 
the Norra Cuanyex to the north entrance, the 
least breadth is between the Mull of Kintyre and 
Tor Head, sixteen miles. 

Ireland has a circuit of 250 leagues of coast, 
and is so deeply indented, particularly on the west, 
coast, where the whole force of the Atlantic 
bursts on it, that it reckons fourteen harbours for 
the largest ships, seventeen for frigates, and thirty- 
six for coasters, besides twenty-four good summer 
roads, 

We shall ¢ commenice our tour of the coasts with 
the province of Munster, and proceed by the 
south and east coasts to the north point of the 
islarid. a 

The coast of Clare county extends from Gal- 
way Bay to the Shannon, and though it has several 
bays, none of them form a good harbour. The 
Shannon, the first river of Ireland, rises.in the 
county of Leitrim, passes through Loch Allen, 


after its issue from which it expands into the lochs 
Eske, 


Clare. 


clave. 


Limarieks * 


Kerry. 
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Hske, Ree, and Derg, the latter} eighteen miles 
long. and four broad, from which at rolls a full and 
large stream to the sea, into which it empties itself 
by 9 great estuary fifty miles below Limerick, be- 
tween the counties~of-Clare and Kerry, at Loop 
Head, or Cape Lean, on the former, and Ballyleah, 
ot Kerry Head, on the latter, seven miles asun- 
der. On Cape Lean is alight-house. The largest 
merchant ships can ascend to Limerick, and small 
craft to near Killaloe, at the entrance of Loch 
Allen, where it is crossed by a ledge of rocks. 

Ascending the Clare side of the river we meet 
Kilrush, and Cuare the county town on the river of 
the same name, seven miles from its mouth re- 
ceives only boats. 





Livericx, on the left bank of the Shannon, 
and partly on an island, has 50,000 inhabitants, 
being the third city of Ireland. It exports provi- 
sions and corn, and has considerable manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and paper. Limerick was an- 


‘ciéntly the strongest fortification in Irelandyand 


has only been dismantled about forty years. 


‘ 
eee 


On the coast of Kerry, south of the Sharinon 
mouth, the. first place is TraLez, one mile from 
the mouth of the little river Leigh, which receives 
only fishing vessels, and is a poor place though 
the county town, having scarce any other business 
than the herring fishery. Near this part of the 
coast are many sand hills formed by the winds, 

: > - sand 
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and on some pérts the sea gains'rapidly. Other 
parts of this coast present the highest mountains 
of Ireland. The peninsula of Dingle, between 
Tralee and Castlemain, is of this last nature, and 
behind it rises Brandon Hill a noted mark 2,250 
feet high. Many of the rocky cliffs that line the 
shore are worn into caverns. On the north side of 
the peninsula of Dingle, the harbour of Smeer- 
wick affords anchorage sheltered from all winds 
but N. and N.W. 

Dunmore Head is the west point.of the penin- 
aula of Dingle, as well as of Europe. Off it are 
the Blasquet Islands, twelve in number, the larg- 
est of which (Inismore) is a great mountain three 
miles long and one broad. According to tradition 
it was anciently joined to the main; though the 
sound that now separates them is of vast depths 
and the tides rush through it with great rapidity. 
The great island is the only one inhabited, but 
the others pasture cattle, and all are thickly stock- 
ed with rabbits. On the great island are seen the 
ruins of an.ancient ghurch, ‘ 

ingle’ Bay is a gulf six leagues deep and four 
wide ; on its north shore are Ventry, a small town 
and good haven, gnd Dingle, which has a harbour 
for 100 ton %essels landlocked ; it exports some 
butter and sheeting linen. Castlemain is a small 
town twelve miles up the Main river, which falls 
into the head of Dingle Bay; vessels of sixty 
tons only cfn cross the bar. Here are the ruins 
of an ancient castle, which still has a sinecure 
constable. 

2x4 Valentia 


Kerry. 
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Key. Valentia Island, on the south snore of the en- 
trange of Dingle Bay, is five miles long, and ex- 
tremely fertile, forming. the three good harbours 
of Valentia, Port Magee, and Cahir; the town 
oi: the latter is a poor place. 

The: Skellig Three Rocks lay“S.W. of Valentia 
Island, and twelve miles from the main. That 
named the Great Skellig rises in two pyramids of 
naked grit-stone, united by a space of three acres 
of flat ground, on which are several cells, thought 
to have been chapels, this rock having been a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage since the time of 
St. Patrick; there Was on it also an abbey of St, 
Austin, and numerous crosses still remain. The 
level part is covered with scurvy grass, and has 
two wells of slightly brackish water, several yards 
Above the level of the sea. All these rocks are 
the rendezvous of migratory sea birds, but it is 
remarkable that the middle rock is alone resorted 
to by gannets. 

Kenmare River is an ‘inlet of tha sea,:ten - 

leagues long and three broad at the entrance. It 
abounds in fish, lobsters, crabs, oysters, mufeles, 
cockles, &c. and the numerous rocky islets in it 
are covered with seals. Jt has gveral good roads, 
but seldom visited, there being no-place of con- 
sequence on it. Sneem Harbour is on the north 
shore, from which a creek for boats goes up to the 
village of Blandford, 

Cork. Dursey Island, off the south point of the en. 
trance of Kenmare, is four miles long and one 

broad ; 3 


fo 
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broad ; it is rocky and..barren, and has but one = s##. 
spot where landing is procticabley even in fine 
weather. 

Bantry Bay forms one of the most capacious 
and secure harbours of the world, being nine 
leagues long and two broad, and surrounded with 
atupendously high rocky shores, with few intervals 
of beach. Neatly in the middle is Bear Island, 
six miles long, rugged and barren, but forming 
between it and the north shore the harbour of 
Beerhaven, ft for the largest fleets. At the 
head of the bay is Whiddy Island, also forming 
an excellent harbour to Bafftry, an insignificant 
town without trade. Whiddy Island is entirely 
occupied by a deer park, rabbit warren, and a 
pasture. 

Dunmanus Bay is separated from that of. Bantry 
by a peninsula, of which Sheep’s Head is the ex- 
treme point, On the south point of the bay are 
the ruins of three castles, whence it is called 
Three Castle Head. Dunmanus is on the- south 
shore,.and at the head of the bay, five leagues froin + 
its eftrance, is the little village and harbour nam» 
ed Four Mile Water. 

Mizen Head, tpree miles SE. of Three Castle 
Head, is the 8,W. point of the main land of Ire- 
land, and hence received the name of Notun from 
Ptolemy, East of it is Crook Haven, a fishing town, 
with a harbour for vessels of fifteen feet, hav- 
inga depth ®f three fathoms at low water. Scull 
and Long Jsland Harbour, farther east, are also 
fit for vessels of burden, Roasing Water Bay has 

‘its 


Cork, 
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its riame from a river that falls into it, and forms 
a good haven for vessels of fourteen feet. 
Between Mizen Head and Baltimore are many 
islands, of which the most deserving notice is 
that of Clare, generally. called Cape Clear Island, 
the southern’ land of Ireland ; it is three miles 
long:and: one broad, and is inhabited by two or 
800 families of fishermen in several “hamlets. 
Hake is the staple produce of their fishery, which 
they salt and dry with particular success. On 
the south-west side of the island i8-a creck, into 
which a vessel may run in distress ; and in the in- 
terior is a lake, the water of which has a soapy 
quality, and is used by the inhabitants to wash 
their flax. Between Cape Clear Island and the 
main i$ the island Inis Shircan, with the ruins of 


‘a castle and abbey; and three leagues west of 


Cape Clear is a dangerous rock called the Fastnet. 
Baltimore is an insignificant town-on a cove, 
which with Inis Shircan on the west forms an ex- 


‘cellent land-locked harbour for vessels of nine 
‘fect. It is worthy of notice, that Baltimore was 


sacked by the Algerines in 1631, the rememBfance 
of which is still in the minds of the. people; and 
is one of the causes of the place not increasing. 
A creek for boats goes up. from ‘Baltimore haven 
to Skibbereen. 

Castlehaven Harbour has fifteen feet depth at 
low water; to which suceeed Glandore, a small 
haven formed: by two islands; Rogs Carberry, 
though the see of a bishop, is a poor village, with 
a haven only: for small cratt, being filled up with 

‘sand ; 
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-sand ; Clonekilty.is oo accessible only = c® 
to bouts of ten fons. 

Court. Machsherry Bay is betwean Ahe Seven 
Heads on the west, and the old Head.of:Kinsale 
on the east; it is entirely open to the south,sbut 
at its head is the creek of Tinolegue, into whith 
vessels of eight feet may run at half tide. The 
old Head of Kinsale is a high steep point, with a 
lighthouse, 

Kinsale is a.town of 10,000 inhabitants. at the 
mouth of Bandon River, which is crossed by a 
bar with three fathoms and a half depth. This was 
formerly the only port of Ireland that had a depot 
of stores for king’s ships, frigates being able:to 
enter the harbour. The town is built round.the 
foot of a hill, and, except the principal street 
which follows the curve of the hill, is composed of 
dirty narrow lanes and very old houses. On the 
opposite side of the river are the two well-built 
villages of Scilly and Cove. The harbour’s mouth 
is defended by Charles’ Fort, with a garrison-of a 
regiment.of infapgry: and. .by.a block-house. Kin- » 
salerRag.a .custom-house, and some foreign: and 
coasting trade; it is also a sea-bathing place, and 
celebrated for its oysters. The river is navigable 
for boats to Inishannon. 

Oyster Haven is a good harbour for call? ves- 
sels drawing eight fect. 

Cork Head and Poor Head (a steep high pro- 
montory) ate the two points of a bay, in.the.mid- 
‘dle of which is the entrance to Cork Harbour, 
one of the most capacious and- secure. of Ireland, 

opening 


r 
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ers. opening drom an entrance about 4 mile wide'to a 
fine basin, in which are three islands that break 
the force of the tides and winds, and render it 
more secure. Ships of war, and vessels only 
touching here, lay before the town of Cove, a 
mile from the shore, in six to nine fathoms ; mer- 
chant ships of burden:run up to Passage, four 
miles above Cove, and those of ten feet ascend to 
Cork with the tide, and lay at the quays. 

The city of Corx, the second of the kingdom, 
is fifteen miles from the harbour’s mouth, and is 
situated principally on several marshy’ islands, 
formed by the river Lee, which caused it to be 
formerly intersected by many canals, but most of 
which have been arched over and formed into 
streets, leaving only the two main branches of the 
‘river which surround the town. 

The population of Cork is thought to amount 
to 100,000, and it has the privileges of a county. 
It is of very ancient foundation, being walled 
round by the Danes in the ninth century; a very 

~ few vestiges of these walls however remain, nor 
has this city a single street or square deservMy of 
particular notice; some of the. new steggte are 
however regular, and the houges ‘handsome, and 
the principal market is one of thé most conve- 
nient.of Europe. 

The trade of Cork consists in the export of 
beef, pork, butter, tallow, candles, raw and tan- 
ned hides, calve skins (50,000), rabbit’ skins, wool 
and woollen yarn and linen. The export of beef 
has considerably decreased, the slaughter of cattle 

~ frem 
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from 100,000 in the seagon between August and 
January being reduced to 20,000. It was 
Beef. "> Batters 
In 1745......100,000 barrels... 84,000 owt. 
In 1773......292,000..4..00+04+4120,000° 
In 1806...... ss eeeeeeeeee160,000, 
The entrance of Cork Harbour is defended by 
a fort, mounting twenty twenty-four pounders and 


by several batteries. The town of Cove is on Long. 


{sland separated from the main by a channel, fit 
only for boats when the tide is in. The river Lee 
has a course of about fifty miles, and would be 
navigable for small craft ten miles above Cork, 
were it not for the salmon weirs that cross it. The 
salmon of the river are abundant, and the oysters 
of the harbour are much esteemed. 

Youghall, at the mouth of the Blackwater, or 
Avonmore, is a populous town on the side of a 
hill. Its haven, formed by a pier and quay, re- 
ceives vessels of fifteen feet, and it has some 


foreign and coasting trade. The Blackwater has. 


& coyrss.of sixty miles, and waa formerly navi- 


gabléfor large boats to the town of Mallow, forty: 


miles from its mouth, but by the elevation of its 
bed, boats can now ascend only to Cappoquin, 
ten miles above Youghall. ‘The sea has evidently 
encroached on this part of the coast, the beach 
at low water mark being a bog covered with 
sea sand, under which are found the remains of 

trees. ig 
Between Cork and Youghall is Ballycotton 
Bay, bounded pn the west by Ballycotton ‘Island, 
and on the east by Ring Point and Cable Island. 
* Ballycotton 


Cove. 
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c#t — Ballyootton Island is a high lump of rock, the’ 
resort of sca birds. This bay is bordered by a 
fine sandy beach, four miles long, and abounds in 
lobsters, sea trout, and flat fish. It appears the 
most eligible spot of the south- coast of Ireland 
for the establishment of asea bathing place, and 
should the Irish ever catch the rage of thus 
spending their summer from the sister island, 


a new Brighton will probably rise on the beach of 
Rallycotton. 





watt. » Waterford county has but twelve facies of 
coast, which is mountainous, the highlands of 
Dungarvon, Cappoquin, and Knockmeledown, | 
affording long seamarks. Dungaryon isan old 
“town, with narrow and dirty streets, surround. 
ed by ancient walls, and having the ruins of 
a castle built by King John. It is pleasantly si- 
tuated, and hence is visited by sea bathers. Its 
chief’ business is the fishery, particularly for hake, : 
" int which it employs fifty to sixty boats, and ane 

the produce, as well as a great cand oe: 

toes, to Dublin. 

Tramore Bay is entirely - oii. and fai some- 
times been fatally mistaken, for the entrance of 
Waterford harbour. 

Warenrorp, the third commercial town of Ire- 
land, with the privileges of a county, has 35,000 
inhabitants. Itis situated on the Suire, four miles 
above its junction with Waterford Haven, ves- 
sels of 500 tons ascending to its quays. , It has 

a con~ 
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a considerable trade, chiefly in-the export of. pro- 
visions, particularly butter (70,000-casks a year), 
and 3,000 hogs are slaughtered every. week in the 
season. It sends seventy vessels to. Newfound. 
Jand. It also exports woad for dying. - Here.is 
a building yard for merchant vessels, Packets 
sail between this port and Milford.. The Suire 
is navigable for boats to Carrick, twelve miles 
above Waterford. On the east point of the en. 
trance of the harbour, is the Hook light-house, 
and on the shme side is Duncannon fort, which. 
commands the port. * th 
parece pine 
The Barrow empties itself into the head of 
Waterford Haven separating Waterford‘and ‘Wex- 
ford. It is one of the largest rivers of Treland,, 
and is navigable for small vessels’ to Ross, a 
thriving place, with some trade. The province of 
Leister ‘has thirty leagues of coast, but is de- 
ficient in good harbour. The first is that of 


Feathard, a decayed town, with a small'dry tide | 


haven’ for vessels of six: fect, : 

Th Saltees are two large rocks surrounded by 
many others, off -Feathard, and the Tusker Rock 
is two leagues EaN.E. from Carnsore Point, the 
8.E. point of “Ireland. 

Wexrorp, on the Slaney, has 9,000 inhabitants. 
The river’s mouth is crossed by a bar, with fif. 
teen feet at high water, but it is encumbered with 
sands. Wextord has some flourishing woollen 
manufactures. 

— 


Between . 


Teinsce 
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Wetton. Between Wexford and Dublin Bay the coast 
ig lined by dangerous banks, -particularly ‘off 
Arklow, a neat little town on the Ovo, but 
without a port, vessels being obliged to anchor in 
the open road, consequently it is only visited in 
summer. Arklow is famous for the’ desperate 
battle between the king’s troops and rebels in 

- $798. It also deserves to be remarked, that some 
years since a considerable quantity of virgin gold 
was collected in the bed of a rivulet, seven miles 
from this town, one piece of which weighed 
twenty-two ounces. “Ihe spot was taken pos- 
session of by government and the search dis- 
continued. 

The town of Wicxiow, on the Leitrim, re- 
ceives only vessels of nine feet at high water. It 
has some trade with Dublin and exports a con. 
siderable quantity of ale. On Wicklow Head, the 
south point of Wicklow Bay, are two light-houses. 





own © Bray isa fishing town, south of the entrance 
of Dublin Bay. ~ 

Dusnun Bay is limited by Dalkey Island on the 
south, and by the peninsula: tf Howth on the 
north, the distance being six miles‘ The shores 
of the bay are highly picturesque, and have been 
justly compared, in this respect, to the bay of 
Naples. The south shore rises amphitheatrically 
towards the lefty Wicklow mountains, “che north is 
lower and more level. The expogure of the bay 
to 


r 


4 
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to the east, however, renders it unsafe for large 
ships, : z : 

Dalkey island contains about fifteen acres of 
salt marsh for pasturing sheep ; it is uninhabited, 
is 4 quarter of 2 mile off shore, the channel 
between having eight fathoms depth. Little 
Dalkey, or Mueeel, is close to it, and the village 
of Dalkey is opposite them on the main. 

The places of any note on the south shore 
of Dublin Bay are, Dunleary, two miles and a 
half from Dalkey, which has a pier haven .for 
vessels of light burden, the depths being nine 
feet high water neaps, and twelve at springs ; 
Black Rock is a handsome town, beautifully si- 
tuated, and much frequented for sea bathing. 

The harbour of Dublin is af the mouth of the 
Liffey, before which are two sands, called the North* 
and South Bull, forming a bar that admits only 
fourteen feet vessels at high water neaps, and those 
of sixteen feet at high water springs, but they lay 
aground. The Liffey has a course of fifty miles, 
but above Dublin is useless to navigation. On 
theeseuth side of the river’s mouth. a causeway 
has been constructed, three miles long, at vast 
expense, of blocks of granite cemented, and 
cramped _togetlier with iron, which forms the 
road to Dublin, being forty-six feet wide at top, 
and five feet above the high water mark. At its 
extremity is a handsome light-house, and two 
miles fromethis point a basin 900 fect long 
and 450 broad, for the reception of the packets. 
From this causeway, named the South Wall, the 

voli.’ 22 river 


‘ 
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river is quayed up to the city, and has docks on 
each side to reecive vessels. ie 

Dusty, the Eblana of Ptolemy, is estimated 
to contain from 180 to 200,000 inhabitants, 
and generally excels London ip regularity and 
elegance. The river is also lined by some hand- 
some quays, with docks for the vessels, and the 
custom house is amongst the handsomest buildings 
in Europe. 

Clontarf is a large pleasant sea bathing vil- 
lage, on the north shore of Dublin Bay. 

North of the peninsula of Howth, at the north 
point of Dublin Bay, is the island namcd Ireland’s 
Eye, and here a haven has been recently con- 
structed for large vessels, by running a pier from 
the head to the island. On the head is a light- 


“house. 


North of Howth are the Creeks of Baldoyle 
and Malahide, with ten or twelve feet at high 
water, to which succeeds Rogerston Harbour, 
within Lambay island, it has also but ten feet. 
The island is two miles and a half off shore, is 
about three miles in circuit, and uninhabited? but 
abounding in rabbits and sea fowl. Proceeding on 
is Rush Harbour, formed by a pier, with nine or 
ten feet, and the harbour of Skerriés, formed by a 
quay, with ten or eleven fect springs ; before it is 
St. Patrick’s Island. Balbriggen, a fishing town, 
has a quay haven, with twelve fect. On each of 
these little havens, between Dublin and the 
Boyne, is a fishing village. 


The 
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The county of East Meath.has but four miles 
of sea coast and no port. 





The Boyne River, or as it is called by the Irish, 
Boyne Water, separates the counties of East 
Meath and Louth ; it has a considerable length of 
course, and is navigable some miles, but its mouth 
is crossed by a bar, with but eleven feet at high 
water, and nearly dry at low. It is celebrated in 
Irish_history for the defeat of King James’s army 
by King William, in 1690. 

Drocurps, which has the privileges of a 
county, is situated on both sides of the Boyne, 
two miles from its mouth; it has 1,500 inha- 
bitants, and exports provisions and corn, vessels 
of 150 tons going up to its quay. 

Dunvatk, the county town of Louth, is a con-* outs 
siderable ancient and thriving town, with the only 
manufactures of cambric in Ireland 3 its principal 
street is broad and a mile long. It has a quay for 
small merchant vesscls. 

Loch Carlingford is a deep inlet separating the 
coumties of Louth and Down, it is well sheltered 
and has water for the largest ships, but several 
rocks render the entrance dangerous. Carling. 
ford, on the south shore three miles within the 
entrance, is a declined place worthy of notice 
only for a castle and for its fine oysters. 





Newry on a river that falls into the head of Uisier Dow. 
2242 Loch 
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Vister Dots 


7 Pees Toch Carlingford, is considered the fifth commer- 
cial town of Ircland, exporting considerable quan- 
tities of provisions and grain. Vessels of’ 200 tons 
go up to its quay, and it communicates with the 
inland country by the New Canal. The town is 
built at the foot of a hill, one of the ramifications 
of the mountains of Morne, which commence on 
the north shore of Loch Carlingford, and is the 
highest ridge of Ireland, Slave Donard, one of the 
summits, being 3,368 feet. : 

Dundrum is a pleasant village ona bay abound- 
ing in sea trout and lobsters. Both the bay and 
harbour are dangerous, -the latter being crossed by 
a bar on which the sea breaks except in the finest 
weather. 

Killough, or Port St. Anne, is a pier haven for 

“vessels of 150 tons, which has raised the town 
tvom 2 poor hamlet to a place of some considera- 
tion. ~ Ardglass, half’ a league further, anciently 
the second town of Ulster, is now reduced to an 
insignificant village : its creek admits only boats. 
Strangford Haven is an inlet, five miles and a half 
long toa mile broad, passing through whickf koch 
Strangford is catered, a basin fifteen miles long 
and five broad, with good anghorage all over it; 
there is however considerable danger in entering 
from the rapidity of the tide, which runs ten miles 
an hour. The Loch abounds in fish, particularly 
smelts, and in it are fifty-four islands of different 
sizes, most of which pasture cattle. *The town of 
Strangford is on the west shore of the entrance, 
four miles from the sea and one from the entrance 

of 
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of the Loch. Down Parrtcx, on a creek in the vir pom. 
S.W. part of the Loch, is the chief town of the ~~ 
county : it derives its name from a great artificial 

mount, supposed to be a work of the Danes, but 

which the Irish ascribe to St. Patrick. Vessels of 

fifty tons go up to the quay and it has some trade. 
Opposite Strangford is the little market town of 
Portferry, from whence a good herring fishery is 

carried on. 

Between Lovh Strangford and Donaghadee the 
shore is lined’by great rocks. Donaghadee has a 
pier haven with ten feet high water springs and 
eight at neaps. ; 

Belfast Loch separates the counties of Down 
and Antrim . its entrance is three leagues wide, and 
it is easy of access and well sheltered. Off Nout 
Head,the south point of the entrance, are Copeland 
Cross and Mew Island. Copcland Island is two 
miles in circuit, is fruitful in oats and barley, and 
rears great quantities of poultry. On Cross Island 
is a light-house, usually called Copeland light. 

Bangor, on the south shore of the Loch, has a 
pief Haven with seven or eight feet. 

Bexrast, the fifth town in population and the 4. 
third in commerce of Ireland, is situated on the 
Lagan, a smal? river which falls into the Loch, five 
leagues from the sea and receives vessels of 150 
tons. It has 18,000 inhabitants and is well built, 
has a great export of beef, pork, butter, linen, 
and glass, fh 1775 the customs produced £64,800, 
in 1797, £87,000; and in 1802, £246,890. It 
has bayracks {or 800 men. ' 
223 Carrickrereus 


Anirints 
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Cannicxrercus, the chief town of the county of 
Antrim, is on the north shore ot Belfast Loch ; it 
has a picr within which is seven or eight feet high 
water springs. 

The harbour of Larne is small, but proper for 
vessels of ten feet who lay afloat quite landlocked. 
It is formed on the south by the peninsula of 
Magee. 

The Bays of Glenarm and Red Bay are open 
but without shoals, and then succeed Cushindall 
and Cushindiu Bays, with good anchorage in off 
shore winds. 

The north coast of Antrim presents an immense 
and interesting ficld for observation to the geolo- 
gist, in the basaltic, limestone, and chalk cliffs that 


compose it. According to Mr. Hamilton, this 


coast “seems to have been originally a compact 
body of limestone rock considerably higher than 
the present level of the sea, over which at some 
later period extensive bodies of vitrifiable stone 
have been superinduced in a state of softness. The 
original calcareous stratum appears to be, very 
much deranged and interrupted by these ihdum- 
hent masses; in same places it js-depressed greatly 
below its ancient level, and in others again emerges 
and recovers its original height. Th this manner, 
and with such repeated vicissitudes of elevation and 
depression, it pursucs a course of fifty miles along 
this northern coast, from the Loch of Carrickfergus 
on the east to Loch Foyle on the west. ‘The sub- 
stance from which the limestone seems thus to 
have.shrunk and buried itself under the covering 

of 
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of the ocean, is on examination found to be 
columnar basaltes.”? * 

The most noted points on this basaltic coast are 
Tor Head, a promontory on which are the ruins of 
Dunavarre Fort. Fair Head (Benmore of the Irish, 
Robogdiun of Ptolemy) the north east point of the 
mainland of Ireland, is a vast promontory 500 feet 
above the sca and forming the east limit of Bally- 
castle Bay. “ It presents to view a mass of rude 
columnar stones many of them exceeding 200 feet 
in length, and at the base of these gigantic 
columns lies a wild waste of’ natural ruins of an 


enormous size, which in the course of ages have: 


been tumbled down from their foundations by 
storms or some more powerful operations of na- 
ture. A savage wildness characterizcs this great 
promontory, at the foot of which the ocean rages 
with uncommon fury : scarce a single mark of vege- 
tation has yet crept over the hard rock to diver. 
sify its colouring, but one uniform greyness clothes 
the scene all round.” 

Eight miles west of Fair Head is Bengore Head, 
corapdsed of a number of capes formed of different 
ranges of basaltic pillars, and presenting an un- 
rivalled pile of natyral architecture, wherein “ all 
the neat regutarity and elegance of art are united 
to the wild magnificence of nature.” 

From the south part of the promontory of Ben. 
gore projects the celebrated Giant’s Causeway 600 
feet into th®@ sea; it is formed of perpendicular 
pillars of basaltes in number exceeding 3,000, 

Qa4 standing 
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4mrims standing in contact with each other and exhibiting 
asort of polygon pavement, ‘somewhat resembling 
the appearance of a solid honeycomb. ‘The pillars 
are irregular prisms from three to eight sides, 
but the hexagonal ones are as numerous as all the 
rest together, ' 

On a minute inspection each pillar is found to 
be separable into several joints, whose articulations 
are neat and compact beyond expression, the con- 
vex termination of one joint always meeting a 
concave socket in the other. ‘ 

The island of Reghery or Rathlin of the maps, 
six miles from Fair Head, is also an object worthy 
of notice for its basaltic columns and chalky cliffs, 
and for the phenomenon of mirage e similar to the 
Fata Morgana often observed in the strait that 

‘separates it from the main. ‘This island is five 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad, 
having a large concavity on the south side opposite 
the main that forms a good road in moderate 
weather. The island has 1,100 inhabitants, who 
cultivate some barley, rear sheep and burn. kelp, 
of which 100 tons are exported. om 

The only villages on the north coast of Antrim 
are Ballycastle opposite Reghery Island, which has 
a little pier haven for vessels of 140 tons and ex. 
ports £7,000 worth of coals a year. 





Returning to the Bay of Galway we shall now 

procec.| along the west coast of Ireland. 
Galway Bay is six leagues wide and seven decyp, 
and 
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andias a great many islands before it and along 
shore north and south. The principal of these are 
the three Arran Islands, with good channels into 
the bay between them; they belong to ‘Clare 
county. There re many anchoring grounds in 
the bay but no good harbours, and with S. and 
S.W. winds a heavy swell rolls in. 

Gatway, the chief town of Connaught and the 
seventh or eighth of Ireland, is situated on the 
broad and stony river by which Loch Carib empties 
itself. Tt isa Well built town though rather crowded, 
and many of the houses 200 years old, chiefly of 
stone with projecting balconics ; the streets are 
long and narrow, and the whole is surrounded by 
ancient walls fast going to decay. Vessels are 
obliged to anchor in the bay and discharge into 
lighters. Its chief’ business is the linen trade an@ 
salmon and herring fishery, the latter of which 
employs some hundred boats. 

The coast north of Galway Bay is lined by 
many rocks and islets, the enumeration of 
which would be useless and tiresome. The bays» 
tdéwards Sline Head are Casleh Haven, fit for ves- 
sels of nine or. ten feet; Greatman’s Bay, well 
sheltered for vessels of twelve feet ; Casheen and 
Kilkerran Bays, fit for large vessels; Birterbui 
Bay, capable of’ sheltering the largest fleets ; 
Roundstone Bay, fit only for small vessels. Sline 
Head, the west point of Galway, is rocky, and 
steep to. ® 

North of Sline Head are Cudbear Bay, encum- 

; bered 
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bered with islands and rocks, but safe and, shel- 
tered within. Rocks and shoals continue to line 
the shore between Cudbear and Claggan : the latter 
is a good road, and to it succeeds Ballin Nakiel 
Harbour fit for the largest ships. Continuing along 
shore, which is still lined with isfands, we came to 
the Killery Harbour, separating Galway and 
Mayo, capacious and fit for large ships; then Sal- 
roke Harbour, deep but so narrow that it requires 
a leading wind to go in or out. . 

New Port Bay has several good roads for the 
largest vessels, being four leagues long with many 
islands. Before it lies Clare Island with a castle. 
The next bay is that of Blacksod, formed by 
Achil Island on the south, and affording a Jand- 
locked harbour for the largest ships, the entrance 
being four miles wide. Broadhaven is the next 
bay, and has sufficient depth but not space for more 
than two large ships. Amongst the islets which 
still continue to line the coast, the most conspi- 
cuous are those called the Stags of Broadhaven ; 
where commences an interval of clear coast bound 
by steep roc ky clitls. me 

Killala Bay is a tolerable anchorage, and at its 
head is the town of Killala with a harbour, crossed 
by a bar with ten feet high water neap tides, 
and within it vessels of cight or nine feet lay 
perfectly safe, and vessels of’ twelve feet may get 
into it with high springs. Killala, though a bi- 
shoprick, is a poor town with little other business 
than a fishery. 


’ Sligo 
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Sligo Bay, Lignius of Ptolemy, is capacious 
and has several good roads and harbours: among 
the latter are Oyster Island Harbour, where is 
three fathoms depth at low water, and a quay. 
The town of Siigo is on a creek at the head of 
the bay, and has 8,000 inhabitants ; though ves. 
sels of 200 tons can go up to the quay at spring 
tides, it has little trade. 





The coast .of Donegal is mountainous and 
dreary, the sea air preventing the growth of any 
trees, and the drift sand continually shifting. 

Donegal Bay is six leagues wide and seven 
deep, and contains many harbours, particularly 
the following :~-Milk Haven, a creek for vessels 
of’ eight or nine feet; Ballishannon Harbour, aleo 
only fit for small vessels; Donegal Harbour is a 
pool on the east side of a peninsula, two miles 
below the town, where vessels lay afloat in two or 
three fathoms. Donrca, on the river Eske, has 
a inarket but is an inconsiderable place. 

Qn the north shore of Donegal Bay are Inver 
Bay,*with a quay for vessels of eight feet, and 
Killybegs Harbour fit for large ships. ‘The town 
of Killybegs is chjefly inhabited by fishermen. 

From the kay of Donegal the coast is lined with 
islands, one group of which is called the Rosses, 
and the largest is Arranmere, nine miles in circuit 
and one mile from the main. On this island is the 
village of Rutland, latterly founded as a fishing 
station. 

Sheep Haven is spacious but exposed to N, and 

NE. 
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N.E.; near it is Horn Head remarkable for a sea 
worn cavern, with an opening to the land through 
which the waves force up a column of water, with 
a noise that is heard thirty miles. Mulroy Har- 
bour is fit for the largest ships, but the channel 
is narrow and difficult. 

Loch Swilly is a capacious inlet twenty miles 
long and two broad, forming one of the most per- 
fect harbours in the world ; but having scarce even 
a village on its shores, it is totally unfrequented 
except by an occasional ship for shelter. Loch 
Scrabragy, further east, is fit only for small vessels. 
From hence the coast forms many noted promon- 
tories, of which the most conspicuous are Malin- 
Head, the extremity of a peninsula; and Coldah 
Head, the north point of Ireland. 





Loch Foyle or Fiole is an inlet eighteen miles 
long and eight broad ; its entrance is one mile and 
a half wide with eight and ten fathoms, and on 
the south side of it is the Tuns Bank, on which 
the sea breaks with great fury. The Loch offers 
a secure haven for the largest fleets. as 

Lonponperry, at the head of Loch Foyle, isa 
neat town on the river Foyle, which is crossed. by 
a wooden bridge of masterly constfaction, 1,068 
feet long. The town has 10,000 inhabitants and 
a considerable trade with America and England. 
Its exports are linen, linen-yarn, and the produce 
of the fishery ; large vessels go up tSthe town, 
which is surrounded by walls, and has a military 
governor. ‘The ruins of several fortresses are séva 

on 
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on the banks of the river. Newton Limavaddy 
is a thriving village, on a creek of the east shore 
of Loch Foyle. 

The Ban Water is one of the most picturesque 
rivers of Ireland, running through Loch Neagh and 
emptying ‘itself with a rapid and broad stream, 
but crossed by a bar with only ten feet at high 
water springs. It has the most productive salmon 
fishery of Ireland, renting for £6,000 ; the fishery 
is from January to August, and 1,452 fish have 
been taken if one sweep, and 400 tons in a sea- 
son. Its eel fishery also rents for £1,000. Cole- 
raine, four miles and a half from the entrance of 
the river, is a handsome town of 4,000 inhabitants 
and considerable trade, exporting butter, hides and 
salmon ; in L801, the customs produced £6,000. 

The last place before we come to the Giant’s 
Causeway is Port Rush, a creek fit only for ves- 
sels of seven feet who lay aground at low water. 





CANALS. 


The capabilities of Ireland for inland naviga- . 


tian re exceeded by few countries, if the princt- 
pal rivers were improved and united by canals. Of 
the latter three only deserving mention have been 
executed. The first is named the Grand Canal, and 
unites the Shannon and Liffey, running sixiy-one 
miles and a half through the counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, and King’s; it also communicates by 
collateral Branches with the Boyne and Barrow. 
‘Lhe maincanal isfive feet deeyg the lockseighty feet 
long and sixteen wide, built of hewn stone. The 
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Limerick Canal, from Limerick to Leitrim, is 
chiefly intended to supply Limerick with turf. 
The Newry Canal opens a communication from 
Newry by the Ban River into Loch Neagh, and 
the Belfast Canal forms a communication between 
Belfast and the same loch, by the Lagan River. 


After being occupied 1,000 years by a race of 
Celtic barbarians, Iveland was invaded by the 
East Gothmen, and, according to Sir William 
Petty, “there are no vestiges remaining to lead 
to the supposition that the Irish had then any 
stone house, any moncy, any foreign trade, any 
learning, but the legends of'saints ; nor any manu- 
facture, nor the least use of navigation or the art 
military.” 

The conquest. of the island by Henry If. may 
be considered as the commencement of coloniza- 
tion of a country inhabited by barbarians, but by 
barbarians who did not submit quietly to the yoke 
of their more civilized conquerors, and hence for 
four centuries the sword was seldom shesthed. 
The first proof we have of the progress of civili- 
zation in the extension of commerce, isina rhym- 
ing account of its trade in 1437; ewhich notices 
the exports of hides, skins of wild animals, wool 
and finen cloth. 

At length in the reign of James I. the Lrish 
were brought under the salutary restraint of law, 
and the uamber of English who settled in the 
country pushed the spirit of commercial enter- 

* prize 
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prize and industry to an extent-before unknown to 
the native Irish. The iron works were at this 
time the chief object of speculation, and the des- 
truction of timber for their use, as well ag its ex- 
port, reduced the island from one vast forest 
nearly to a naked waste. 

The rebellion of 1641 threw Ireland back into 
barbarism, from which however she again emerged 
at the restoration, and the progress of improve- 
ment went on until the civil war of the revolution 
again wasted the country, and had the most bane- 
ful cftects on its industry. With tranquillity, how. 
ever, returned commerce, and in spite of all the 
errors of legislation, the intrigues of’ faction, and 
the horrors of rebellion, the progress has gone on 
and still continues ; for the proof of which we 
refer to the abstract at the end of the volume. « 

The trade between England and Ireland consists 
in the export of manufactures, coals and colo- 
nial produce, and the ineports of salt provisions, 
butter, linen, and corn, 

To the Baltic Ireland sends the same objects .as 
to England, and receives oak bark, herrings, flax, 
iron, oil, potash, and naval stores. 

To Holland Ireland formerly sent her staple 
productions, and received flax, linseed and linseed 
oil, thread, iron, steel paper, starch, snuff, gin, and 
garden seeds. 

To France Ireland sent her staples, and received 
wine, capers, cork, branily, oil, and paper. 

The trade between Ireland and Spain was almost 
entirely against the former, the exports being a 
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trifling quantity of linen and salt fish, and theim- 
about £100,0U0, chiefly barilla. 

To Portugal Ireland sends butter chiefly, and 
imports wine, salt, oil, oranges and lemons, cork 
and barilla. 

Iveland has some trade with the British Ame- 
rican colonies for their produce, and also sends 
her own ships to the West Indies; but by far the 
largest proportion of the colonial produce consum- 
ed in the kingdom is brought from,Great Britajn. 

Most of the vessels belonging to Ireland are 
British-built, there being few building establish- 
ments in the former kingdom; nor do we believe 
that a vessel of 500 tons was ever constructed 
there. 

Though no country of Europe offers a greater 
“practicable extension of the fisheries than Ireland, 
it was not until 1764 that the government thought 
of encouraging them, and they still remain com- 
paratively trifling. ‘Ihe principal herring fishery 
is carried on the coast of Donegal, from Loch 
Swilly to Inverbay. At this Iatter the season com- 
mences in July and ends in September, while in 
the other part it begins in November and ends in 
January ; the busses employed in it are twenty to 
100 tons burden, and the fish cure! here are es- 
teemed equal to those of Holland. In 1780, 100 
vessels were employed in this fishery, and 100,000 
barrels of herrings were cured, chiefly, however, 
by strangers from Scotland, Liverponl, and the 
Isle of Man. In the same year 36,000 barrels 

. of 
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of herrings were exported from hence to the West rr 
Indies. Herrings are also taken on the coast of 
Sligo and Mayo as tar south as Broadhaven, but the 
fish are inferior, and in Loch Strangford, where 
the season is from duly to September. 

{In Dublin Bay a considerable fishery for home 
consumption is carried on, the chicf’ fish taken 
being whiting and pollock ; cighty-seven wherries 
and filteen to twenty yawls are employed in this 
fishery. . 

Most of the rivers of Ireland, but particularly 
those of the north, abound in salmon. The most 
productive fishery is that of Cranna, in the Ban 
water, already noticed, the produce of which was 
formerly salted and exported to Venice and Leg- 
horn, ; 

The white fishery of Ireland at present affords 
little more than, a sufficiency for consumption, 
though considerable quantities of dried cod and 
hake were formerly sent to Spain, principa ally from 

_ Waterford. 

Fro e south coast of Ireland, between the 
mostit offthe Shannon and Carusore Point, a great 
bank runs off to the distance of twenty leagues, 
That part of it opposite Waterford is named the 
Nymph Bank, and abounds in cod, hake, ling, 
bream, skate, whiting, red gurnet, &c. The depths 
on it are seventy to forty-five fathoms, the ground 
chiefly pebbles and broken shells. 

Whales 1%t unfreqyently stray to the N.W. 
coast of Ireland, chiefly in March and April, and 

- many have been taken in Donegal Bay. 
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APPENDIX: 


COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. L— View of the Exports of Fngland and Scotland, and the 
net Receipt of Customs, from 1663 to 1810. 


EXPORT§. 
VEARs SHIPS CLLARED OUT. OFFICIAL WALUE. CUSTOMS. 
English Tonnaye. Foreign Tonnage. England. Scotland, 








ad oe 93,266 £47,034 — £390,000 
1688....2 190,533 95,267 4,080,087 - BSA NAL 
1700,..... 273,693 43,635 6,045,152 = 1,474,861 
VJB... + 42t,a31 26,973 7,274,025 - 1,588,162 
3726.0... 432,832 23,651 7,891,739 - 1,621,733 
3796..e0.. 476.041 26,627 9,993,352 — 1,492,009 
1750..05+5 609 798 5i,g86 12,599,112 _ 1,565,942 


1760,..4-. 540,241 107.237 14,691,970 .£1,086,205 1,969,934 
1770..06.5 806,493 63,176 14,266,654 1,727,917 2,546,144 
1780...006 731,286 154,111 11,677,417 981,199 2,723,920 
1790...66. b42E912 148,999 18,884,716 1,235,405 3,782,422 
6 445,97 40.805,950 2,346,069 6,799,755 
1,531,552 if 45,014,063 4,383,106 10,289,807 
1,624,274 1,138,52 41,129,620 4,740,239 10,874,273 








- _ 15,869,807 = 
- - 32,409,770  — 10,902,965 
~~ -_ 35241, 502 = 10,453,958 


6 





No. IL. —Compuratire View of the British Manufactures, exported 
in 1699, 1769, und 1790. (Official Value.) 


1699 1769 1790 
Woollen manufistares....- £256,616 £4,323162 — £5,056,733 
Other mauatactures .. 66.462. 2,690,066 6,245,304 10,744,092 





5,251,732 «10,568,768 15, 800,82. 
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No. HE~ Comparative View of the Commerce of England and 
Scotland, 1800. (Official Value.) 

Britsh Mer. Foreign Mer, Total Exports, Imports. 

§ England £22,455,560 £18,350,369 £40,805,950 £28,357,814 


x ti 
*POrS ? Scotland. 1,848,723 497.346 2,316,069 2,912,790 





24,904,283 18,847,735 43,152.019 30,570,604 














No. IV.—siew of the Merchandize exported to different Purls of 
the World in 1809. (Real Value.) 


‘Té the north of Eurcpe und France 6.06. ee wee £14,574,983 
cm SPMD atoms aihs 59" Lob? eke PTS Ue ay eee. Su 3,035,045 
—— Portugal. etn Bee ee we ee wee eee 0,124,098 
— Gibralur, ‘Malta, Siciiy, andthe Levant ww. 8,456,211 
~~ Ireland, Isle of Man, Guernsey and Jersey 6. 4. 7,565,599 
— Asia ee er err ee ey rT ere 2,999,440 
SS ANNCH. ee) ae ae: ee tgah oar Soa lee. AS he, as 976,872 
— the United States of America .. 2. ae ce pete 7,460,768 
-~ British and Spanish America, and the West Indies .. «+ sea 696 


66,817,712 
Ummports 66 ee ce oe te ee ee ce ce ewe DN 33,063 


Real balance... 0 66 ee eee nee ee 14,884,619" 





No. V.—-Exports and Imports of Great Britain in 1811, 1812, 





P ee and 1813, (Real Falue.) _ = 
1811 1312 1813 

Exports... 6. 6) £65,360,431 £46,506,393 £63,455,314 

Imports .. 0-2 6 +45 69,931,429 48,665,186 46,583,396 

# ¥n 1809, the coasting trade wus estimated at.. ++ 60 millions 
And the inland trade at oe ve “ os 120 
The value of shipping .. os oe oe + (5 
Freight at £5. per ton we oe. os a 
Sundry items. “ oe oe Sa. ay 10 
Foreign trade, . fe ae at a a 7 


Total of ensured floatigg capital .. 1 ++ 343 millions 
° ? —_ 


3ad 
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No. VI.—Hust-ladia Trade. (Official Value.) 





Exronts. 
Years, Ships Tonnage. Bullion, Goods. Imports. 
1614 ~ ~ £12,000 £24,000 £ - 
1629 ~ =- 62,490 28,508 108,887 
1674 = - 320,000 * 100,000 860,000 
1683 22 bull. and goods 482,147 — 
1689 2 -_ 30,239 - 
Average. 

1690 7 
1709 $ _ ~ 400,000 _ 
Ee. M4 6,000 500,000 100,000 1,500,000 
4730 « 
1731 : 

IL iy &,ou0 500,000 260,000 2,000,000 
1765 § 
172062 54 32,000 208,000 610,000 4,000,000 
17925 
1793 t 43 37,000 500,000 1,800,000 8,000,000 
1809 
1200 _ - - 4,106,000 
« In 1810, the Mast-lodia Company's shipping was i-—- 

Tons, 
64 regular vessels of from 736 to 1,200 tons oe a +.» 68,000 
39 extra ships a Es oe a oo +. 22,000 
Manned hy 8,000 men .. . es - ss 90,000 





No. VH.—Registered Shipping of the British Dominions in 
Europe and America, 30th September 1800. 


Ports. Ships. Tons. Men,| Ports, “Ships. Tons. Men. 
London : Bristol .f. 186 26,193 1,674 
Foreign trade 1,810 503,676 37,046 | Lancuster.... “440 19,094 1,926 

Coasting do. 856 64,586 4,356 | Scarborough. 118 18,921 1,068 
Liverpool... 796 140,633 12,690 Dover ...... 254 15,800 3,155 
Newcastle... 652 140,055 7,054 | Plymouth .. 232 14,800 1,053 
Sunderland... 506 75,319 3,4u0 | Beaumatiis .. 362 13,799 1,094 
Hall........ Git 68,533 4,223 | Southampton 242 12,888 951 
Whitchaven.. 457 56,869 3,426] Lynne. -. Hg 12,639 769 
Whithy .... 237 36,868 2,014] Exeter....-. 148 12,372 772 
Yarmouth ,. 375 32,957 2,442 |*Dartemouth ., 209 11,215 1,048 
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Ports. Ships. Tens. Men.|< Ports. Ships. Tons. 
Rochester .. 275 10,756  804| Preston; 93 1,630 
Poule sieeee 153 10,233 851 | Penzance. Q7 1,418 
Portsmuyth., 212 7,985 G04 | Looe .... 22 1,257 
Cardigan .... 24774577 753 | Wisbeach 22 1,215 
Harwich .... 137 7.015 814} Truro... 7 1,205 








Boston...... 422 6,389 410] Newhaven 20 1,187 

Weymouth... 105 6,098 451 | Aldburgh 29 1,177 

Falmouth .. 62 5,656 666|Minchead 24 1,125 a 
Malten 2... 178 5,525 421] Cardf 2, 29 1,096 95 
Bridlington... 38 5,486 = 272| Carlisle... 19 1,064 68 
Berwick 2... 61 5,399 358 | Shoreham go2 10% 
Barnstaple... 73 »5,387 326 | Penryn .. 6 339 18 
Sandwich.... 97.%95,116 380] Scilly... 10 261 26 
Faversham .. 248 4,888 580] Gweek .. 0 14 236 30 


Ipswich .... 94 4,799 299 | Toral Eng- —-~ —-——. ———. 
Colchester .. 156 4,663 434 land ..12,198 1,466,632 105,037 
Biddeford... 67 4,659 256 re ee 
Fowey...... 76 4.610  467| Guernsey. 77 6,403 781 
Swansea .... 81 4,d12 252 | Jersey 1. 53 4)244 631 
Rye.esseeee 87 4,320 = 410 | Isleof Man, 

Pembroke .. 99 3,775 318 | Douglas .. 79 3,819 49 
Stockton.,.. 41 3,398 201 | Ramses .. 69 1,650 394 
Cowea., .... 128 3,279 343 | Peel...... 61 1435 354 














Chepstow. . 49 3,264 209) Derby.... 29 559 108 
Aberystwith. 75 3,197 265 368 16,110 2,697 
Wells ....., 2 3,078 237 mawest, eaten Sazome 
Southypid 2,878 192 : 

Tifrgest 2,851 224 Scovtann, : 


Gidbceifer ".. 2,687 921) Greenock.. 377 35,057 3,804 
‘Badefly' <4. 63 2,668 182 | Aberdeen.. 281 93,236 1,585 
i Milford 36 2533 146 | Leith .... 134 '13,894 899 
UPadstow .. 48 2,962 173 | Kirkaldy.. 97 11,348 690 
‘Deali...... 34% 2,084 387 | Port Glas 
Woodbridge. 33 2,061 125] gow.... 90 10,052 785 
St.lves .... 39 2,04 143| Dundee .. 123 8,741 641 
Arundel .... 28 1,926 108 | Burrowstow- _ 
Blakney and ness .... 130 8,406 550 
Clay ....5. 24 1,876 115. | Montrose... 112 6,555 506 
Bridgewater... 35 1,831 + 129g] Alloa .... 100 6,242 378 
Chester, 26 (1,734 Wi3j ievine 1... 82 5,783 448 
21 1,733 81 | Rothsay .. 92 5,404 958 


“ 343 * S 
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Ports, Wessels. Tous. 
Cambeltown = 75 3 AUS 
Ayruceeee 44 3,256 
Perth SL 2,429 
Inveruess.. 42 2,143 
Anstruuer. 462,128 
away. 50 1,759 
é -- §=638 1,688 
a ae 16 1,594 
ircudbright 35 1,514 
Wigton .. 34 1,195 
Dumfries... 29 1,190 
Thurso... 137 = 1,035 
Kirkwall .. iy 923 
Oban .... 18 go4 
Lerwick .. 17 553 
Aisle Martin. 10 349 

Fort Wil- 
liam .... 7 245 
Port Patrick 4 174 
Tobermory . 6 124 
Preston Pans. = 3 102 


Total Scots —~ 
land.... 2,115 16,511 


IRELAND, 
Dublin.... 257 17,317 
_ Cork oes 78 = 5,869 
Youghall.. 14 5,051 
Belfast .... 49 = 4,476 
Newry.... +60 3,041 
Wexfard ., 62 «2,664 
* ‘Waterford . 28 2,009 
Kinsale,. . 52 «1,624 
Limerick. 991,458 
Baltimore,. 37 (1,232 
Larne css 30 1,124 | 
Strangford. 311,122 
Drogheda. . 17 969 
Donaghadee 98-. 940 
Rosserves BAS 995 


Men, 
618 
237 
yl 
177 
167 
208 
157 
162 
162 

97 
95 
76 
80 
79 
60 
33 


22 
2 
22 
15 
13,883 


1,666 
404 
4\7 
332 
220 
288 
223 
166 
194 
127 

94 
M5 
103 
122 

71 
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Porls, Vessels. Tons. 
Wicklow .. 22 797 
Londonderry 12 772 
Dundaik .. 10 755 
Galway .. gL 735 
Coleraine. . 13 409 
Killybegs « 8: 319 
Sligo .... 8 251 
Tralee ..., 7 180 
Newport «+ 4 120 
Ballyrain .. 2 43 
Total Ireland 1,00, 262 

Races aed 
ae 
Coronizs, 
Cana- ¢ Quebec,. 171 10,835 
da j Carlisle... 38 1,327 
Nova ¢ Hallifax 321 18,979 
Sista Shelbume 88 3,856 


New Brunswick, 
St.John .. 2... 113 13,215 
Newfoundland, St. 
Jobn .oeeeees 67 3,845 
Cape Breton, Syd- 
NEY ve veeeeeee 163 4,707 
Prince Edward 
Tand seseeeee 4) 
Bermuda, Se. 
George ...... 344 10,492 
‘New — Provi- 4 
dence ....262 15415 
Turtlé Island 6 435 
Exuma aeae 2 38 
Kingston.€. 526 48,332 
| Montego Bay 43 2,370 
| Port Antonia 8 605 
St. Luceasee 4 271 
Savannah Ja 
Lo Mar... 02 48 
Tortola ++ 76 6,817 
St. ¢ Basse Tere 51 4,519 
Kitts j Sandy Point 7 638 





1,108 


Babamas 


fica 


B 


Jama 
A 


5057 


664 
116 
1,424 
351 


To 
380 
406 
13g 

1,061 


1,10 
46 


292 
210 
39 
18 


521 
509 
57 
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Ports. Vessels, Tons. Men. Poris. Vessels. Tons, Men 
Nevis ...- . 24 1450 171 Genera Resucr. 
Antigua... 21 325563 920 | England and 
Montserrat 12 1,388 976 Wales . 12,198 1,466,632 105,037 








Dominica. . 55 3,172 375 | Guernsey and 

St. Vincent . » 55 2.774 311 Jersey. 130 10,647 1,412 
Grenaida,, y. 160 10,117 755] Man.... 238 5,463 1,285 
Barbatoes ..... 82 6,957 §10| Scotland. 2,155 161,513 13,880 





(Martinique. ~ 282 23,583 2,351 | Ireland... 1,003 54,262 5,057 
{St Lucie... 15 582 64] Colonies. 2,161 157,364 12,047 
Tobago... 19 2,963 145 Re ee ath ae 


a3. cbdk Grand To- 
Demerara. , 18 1,403 4 tal ....17,885 1,855,879 138,721 
Surinam... il, 1,512 75 


1799. . .. 17,874 1,725,815 135.237 

ca pperenionsne’s 
Total Colonies 2,161 157,364 12,047 | 1801... . 19,712 2,038,262 149,566 
a 11812 «24,107 165,030 


Conquered Colonies 


No. VIM.—-Abstract of the Commerce of Ireland from 1665 to 
1811, (Official Value.) ‘ 
Years, Exports. Imports. 


1665 _ £358,077" From England 200,450 £ 
~ - —  — Foreign 135,593 {336.088 
31697 = 525,004 — 423,182 
1698 - 996,305 — 576,863 
1751 - 1,856,605 — 1,497,437 
Average of § Trish Merchand. 4 
1796-97 + ¢ 5,650,853 | 

e age Merch, ces € ot 5,275,063 

ee 133,522- ’ 

1601 - 4,100,526 a By598,503 
1810 oh 6,098,485 — 6,564,578 
1811 - 6,090,411 —~ 7,231,603 





* Produce of agriculture £309,808 , + Exports to Grt. Britain €4,970,318 
Fish .. ae as 24,107 Toallother parts .. 814,057 
Timber ., . as 2,354 
Tron .. .. a 1,116 
Skins of har and rabbits 2,687 
Linen yarn «.. 457,835 
Linen .. ae oe 590 





£5,784,375 


—— 
Imports from GreatBritain 4,011,468 
From all other parts... 1,263.595 





: £5,275,063 
. ° £358,077 gcc 


AY Zag : The 
* am £6 : 3 


_ 


on 
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‘The real value of the exports an-l imports gi 
the balance of trade, w/z. 


sa very different result as to 





Exports. Imports. 
1811,, £12,091,000 ... £10,331,527 
1812,... 12,075,619 .... 11,348,085 
1813... .. 13,270,288 .... 13,841,180 





E; 





No, IX,~-Shipping employed in the Trade of Ireland. 








Iswanps. OuTwarbs. 
Years. Ships. Tans, Ships. Tons. 
1808 8,532 789,509 7,937 
Bit 10,004 949,997 9,309" 
NAVY. 


No. X.—Ships furnished by the various Ports of England for the 
Siege of Calais, 1346, 





Ships, Mariners. Ships. Muriners, 
London... a 25 662 | Southampton sie al 572 
Bunwich .. ote 43 1,095 | Sandwich ne oo 22 504 


Fowey .. . o AT 770 | Lynn on as 16 482 
Dartmouth... os al 757 | Hull .. aa: a 16 466 
Bristol .. . a. 4 608 | Newcastle ,. fs Wy 4l4 
Plymoath ., 4. 26-603. | Gosford® «sw 13 * 403 
Winchelsea... wel 596 | Dover oo te 16 366 





The following were the chicf ex- Hogs’ lard «swe + 16,000 
ports in the average of 179€-7-8, viz. Soap - oe s+ 14,000 


Linen .. we « -£2,639,000 | Copper ore, «5 o. 10,000 
Provisions .. ee 1,630,000 | Woollen manufactures .. 10,000 
Com ..  -. «441,000 | Rapesee® 0, 9... 85000 
Linen yarn... we +» 127,000 | Horses... os oe 7,000 
Livecattle =. ae 122,000 ; Feathers oe oe «+ 7,000 
+ Rawhides.. 9.6 y+. 70,000 | Fish et ee ee 9,000 
Silk manufactures... 35,121 | Kelp .. vs. ea +e 7,000 
Tallow ise os «+ 33.000 | Live Hogs... ne are 5,006 
Candles .. = oe 24,000 | Spisits ae je +e 5,500 
Woollenyam .. ++ 20,000 | lion fe ee o 3,000 


© The names of several ports occur whose situations are unknown, 
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Ships. Marin, Ships. Marin, 
Boston .. wiz 361 Swansea. . a eed ag 
Shoreham .. 20 329 Ravenser .. a if 28 
Linea . 20 495} Tmmonth 4. 2 25 
Harwich MW 93 } Sidmouth ., ve 2 25 
Weymouth - 20 264 Aylesterd o. a 2 24 
Ypawich 6. Sy. a2 239 | Ho», . 2 24 
Isle of Wight .. »2 13 220 | Hope .. is 1 2 a 
Hooke IL 208 | Mome oe, Ao 2 23 
Exmouth 10 193 Faversham ae oe 2 23 
Griusby Wi o7t | New Hythe .. ow 5 19 
Margate. . 15 1fo | Scarboreugh.. L 19 
Lymingtoa., ioe 9 159 | Newmouth ., oo 2 18 
Rye a ‘sa ase 9 156 | Parnstow .. xe 2 7 
Hartlepsol .. is 5 145 | Whitebanes .. 1 17 
Teignmouth .. v7 120 | Caermarthen oe 1 16 
Hamilhoke.. a 9 117 Bridgewater .. a 2D “5 
Hythe .. ae wie, 112 | Decwen ., ve 1 15 
Dunwich .. an 6 102 | Wadworth .. | ry 
Portsmouth =. « 5 96 | Walrich as 1 12 
Hastings. a 5 96 | Woodhouse .. wil az 
Colchester a aw 5 go | Calchworth.. na 1 RB 
Poole ie ae 4 94 | Molbroke . am | 12 
Ilfracombe . 6 79 | Swanflect .. . 1 ML 
Seaford 6. ue 5 80 | Strockhithe 1 10 
Romy. . o 4 75 } Bavborough. . oe 1 9 
Lyme 2 4 62 | Yor. o ow 9 
Sidmouth “a 3 62 | Wrangle .. (we 2d 8 
Orford’ girs oo. 3 6g | Mertens. ~ ee re oe 
Brotghifngsey .. 5 6; | King'sown fleet .. 925 = 419 
Barton os : 5 61 Total England . jio 14,161 
Pollrewan a 60 
Treland .. se oe tt 25 
Matehans . 4 59 Bayonne... . 15 3! 
Hendess.. 2...) 2 sf : . 439 
2 . Flanders... ++ - 14 133 
Saltfleet 2° 496)... ‘a 
Spain htaee 7 184 
vale P| Guctacind pss 
Waynfleet .. 2 43 + aries 
Blackney 2 38 ‘ 748 14,956 
Malden 2. @.. 2 32 The average of men to each ship is 
Swinhumber ., 1 32 | undertwenty, the largest single ship 
Barton 3 30 








noticed contained sixty. 


— Se, 
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No. XI.—View of the progressive Increase .of the Royal Navy. 





Expense, Neur ond 
Year. Ships, Tons. Men voted. ordinary. ® Leary 
152 36 7,260 — — 
1548 53 13,268 7,731 Da = 
1578 24 10.506 6,570 — —_— 
1603 42 17,055 8,346 30,000 —_ 
1624 33 19,400 — — —_ 
161 2 22,411 — —~ — 
1658 157 57,000 21,9lo — = 
1675 151 90,587 30,260 _—_ — 
1688 173, 101.892 42,003 — —_ 
1702 272 159,020 40,000 129,314 =o 
174 247 = -167,219 10,000 245,700 — 
1727 233 «170,862 20,000 200,000 — 
1753 29. = 234,924 10,000 280,206 _ 
1760 0412 321,104 70,000 432,629 364,000 
1783 617 500,781 110,000 1,763,832 5,406,000 
17s9F 452 413,667 20,000 1,288,570 1,040,000 
1793 498 433,226 45,000 1,056,915 2,304,000 
1808 - —_— 135,000 1,371,318 9,450,000 
1806 _ —_— 120,000 3,026,183 14,113,000 
1813 - —_ 145,000 3,021,721 12,534,687 


Of recent years the Transport Board has been a distinct branch of the 
naval establishment, having the superintendence of all things relating to 
transports, sick and hurt scamen, and prisoners of war; in 1812 the ex 

a_ pense of this department amounted to four millions, of which near two 
. 
millions was for prisoners of war. coe 





* In the ordinary estimates of the navy are igcluded the expenses of the 
Admiralty, Navy, and Victualling Offices, the hall-fay, superannuation, 
and pensions to naval ¢Hicers, superannuation to civil officers, buildings, 
repairs and building of ships. In the estimate of the expenses of ships in. 
commuiission are includéd wages, wear and tear of sbips, victuals and ordnance, 

+ In 1789 the peace establishment of ships in commission was two se~ 
cond-rates, fifteen third-rates, one fourth-rate, five fifty-g€ iships, six two- 
decked fosty-fours, thirty-one frigates of thirty-six to twenty guns, and one 
sloop, besides cutters. 
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No. XII.—4lstract of the Navy List for March 1, 1815. 











Line 0 54, Frigates, Sloopa, ge. Gun Brigs, ge. 
In commission efficient 
16 132 129 7 
and hospital ships q 2 2 1 -_* 
Total in commission 65 18 134 130 W 
In ordinary 4 12 66 40 38 
Building... » al 2 6 5 2 
Ce 
200 32 208 177 Qin 





a et er eee 


Commissioned Officers of the Royal Navy, March 1, 1815, 


1 admiral of the fleet, H. R. He the 
Duke of Clarence, 
24 Admirals of the Red, 
24 —--—-— of the White, 
21 ———— of the Blue, 
27 Vice Admirals af the Red, 
24 meremenmeion Of the White, 





22 of the Biue, 
27 Rear Admirals of the Red, 
26 —————— of the White, 


23 a emnnn Of the Blue, 


—- 8 
21m + 
35 superannuated Rear Admirals, 
824 post captains, 
39,superannuated captaingy 
762 commanders, & ° 
80 lieutenants retired with tlic rank 
of commanders, 
"9,211 lieutenants, 


7 lieutenants, knighte of Windsor, 
6068 masters, 
16 physicians, 
888 surgeons, 
563 assistant surgeons, 
974 pursers, 
59 chaplains, 
Royal Marines, 
I general, Advuirals ia th 
1 livut. seat f Navy, in the 
1 majorgeneral, : 
4 colonels ..,.,. post captains, 
5 colonels commandant, 
6 second colonels commandant, 
8 lieutenant colonels, 
8 majors, 
177 captains, 
16 second captains, 
368 first licurgnants, 
332 second lieutenants, 
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_ TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 






















































































77 7 
Place, ‘alaae Neamacada| 
Polynesia. North. 

Tinian Island ....]t5¢ 0° 145%55! 
Guam Island, Bay) 13. ai [144 19 
Uraccas .. on : 146 15 
Owhyee, 
{ koa Bay ...... (19 28 [155 56W+ 
(Tougataboo Island [21 95.175 1 
Maoune Island ../14 21 [170 16 
Otihatoo, = (Mar- 

quesas) se sees 935 \139 8 
Otaheite, Matava: 

Bay .. 149 36 

North America. 
Cape Chidley, en- 

trance of Hud- 

son’s Bay.....- 60 14N. 65 20 
Nain, (Labrador) 457 0 | 61 30 
Strait of Belleisle,)52 0 | 55 30 
Newfoundland «.. 

St. John's -|47 32 | 52 25 

Cape Race . 46 40 | 53 3 

Cape Raye 4757. | 59 33 

Cape Breton 

Lovisbousg 45 54 | 59 55 
Quebec. 46 48 ) 7b 5 
Nova Scotia 

Cape Sable 43 24 | 05 39 
Halifax.......... 44 42 | 63 26 
River St. Croix, fi- 

micof the Unit- 

ed States 45 7 | 67 8 
Boston... .. «(a2 24 | 71 3 
Nantucket 

Lights as... 5141 23° | 70 6 
New ol {40 41 | 74 Ai 
Cape M. (38 57 1 75 
Prriadelphia .|39 56 | 75 16 
Washingtun......|38 55 | 77 10 
Baltimore 139 22 | 7655 
Cape Heo Vise As. 

gtnia, 13657 | 76 21 
Cape Hattera 1135 7 | 76 12 
Cape Lookout... |34 23 77 10 
Wilmington . (34 12 78 25 
Cape Fear ....-- 33 50 | 78 29 


























Place. Latitude} Longit. 
Monti i Nan | 

North America. | Nosth,) West. 
Charlestown Lighits'32? 43: | 80+ 6’ 
savannah Lights..132 1 | 80 56 
‘Amelia Island, 

north end 81 35 
St Augustine . 81 32 
\\Cape Florida .... 25 80 13 
Cape Sable ...--5. 81 17 

e 
‘West India Islands, 
'GreatBahamaw.end 26 43 | 79 0 
INassau, Bahama.. 25 7 |77 2 
Grand Turk Island 2t 32 | 71.10 
Havannah .. 23 10 | 82 14 
| Cape Maize,! 
4 East Point..:20 16] 74 3 
jO | Cape Antonio,| ae 
4 L West Point. iu 54 | 84 $8 
. { Singston.... hg 0) 76 45 
8 | Morant Point) 
z Fast. 7 56| 76 5 
a | South Negri 
(aa Point West. 's 16 | 78 32 

(Rem: au Prince:18 34 | 72 21 
é Cape Frangois jl9 46 | 72 15 
| st. Domingo '18 29 | 69 60 
ig 3 Cape Engano,| m 
a Fast Point... 18 34 | 68 20 
2} Cape St. Ni : 
Ieny cholas, West 4 

Points... {19 49°] 75 28 
¢ (St. Juan 18 29 | 66 5 
3 | Point — Bori- 
2 quen, N.W./18 31 | 67 8 
2S | Case St. Joha,| « 
2 LON Eins (18 24 | 65. 35 
Tortola, Hay ....j18 25 | 64 39 
St. © Christopher, 

Basse Terre ....|17 19 | 62 49 
Antigua, St. John j17 9 | 61 87 
Guadaloupe, Fort 

Louis .. 16 15 | 61 35 
Dominica, 

Ruvert’s Bay .. (15 35.) 61 33 
Martinique, Port 

Royal .......-|l4 36 | 61 9 
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TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS (Continued). 


































































x. 
Place. Latitude: Longitade,| Place, Latitude, Longitude. 
a —| =| 
West India Islaads |North.| West. Brasil. “ “ |South| West. 
St, Lucie, Carenage] 13°53! 61° 7” |'St. Luis of Mardn- 
St, Vincent, King- | ham... ++] 2°29, 1430 40+ 
SON eee sese ee [13 9 | 6115 Ff +] 3.30 | 38 28 
Barbadoes, Bridge- Cape St. Roque ..| 5 3 | 35 30 
town ........ 113 § | 5943 |.Fernambuco ....)8 8 | 35 8 
Grenada, Fort St. ‘Cape St. Augustine] 8 25 | 35 33 
George.......5 12 3} 61 49 jSe Salvador (Ba-| 
‘Tobago, Man ot hia) .. [13 0 | 39 15 
War's Bay .... 11,22 | 60 32 |!Porto Seg +416 26 | 40 12 
Trinidad, Spanish [Espiritu Santo....120 15 | 40 28 
Town ..... vee {13 39 | 61 34 [Cape Frio.... 4l 45 
tRio Janeiro 43.11 
‘Santos . 46°5 
Gulfof Mexico and [St. Catherine Is- 
Caribbean Sea. land, North Point}27 19 | 47 40 
Pensacola ......|30 25 | 87 26 |iRio Grande de St, 
Entrance of — the| Pedro ........132 10 52 3 
Mississipi,.,...]29 0 | 89 20 |[Rio de la Plata, 
New Orleans ..,./29 57 | 90 0 Cape Santa Mariaj34 42 | 53 47 
Vera Cruz .. 1912} 96 1 Cape St. Antoniol36 21 | 56 45 
Cape Catache ....}21 25 | 87 0 |iMaldonado ......134 56 | 54 50 
Rattan Island ,,..|16 26 | 86 30 [!Monte Video ....134 54 | 56 13 
Black River ++}15 58 | 84 58 | Buenos Ayres ....134 35 | 58 24 
Cape Gracias & Dios}}5 1 | 82 46 
Porto Bello .. 9 33 | 79 35 
Carthagena to 25} 75 26 |! Patagonia. 





Porto Cabello ,...]i0 30 | 68 5 | Port St. Antonio..!40 54 | 64 37 
La Guaira ....../10 36 | 66 57 | St. Grorge’s Bay ..145 42 | 67 24 
Cape Three Points 110 46 | 62 42 |.Port Desire .. 2... 47 45.| 66 0 
Curagoa, Amster- Port St. Julian... 14a9- 7 | 67 39 
dam, {2 8 | 68 32 | Falkland’s Islands, . 
Mar areita, Port Egmont ..|51 24 | 60 0 
int v+...-.-/I1 10 | 63 58 | Entrance Strait Ma- 

















Entrance of the gellan .. . 
Orinoco, : Cape Virginia .. 68 17 
Bonaire 8 22 | 60 io @ueen Cathe- 

Entrance of tine’s Foreland|52 41 | 68 25 
Essequibo, . 40 | 58 21 | Staten Island, Capel 

Entrance of , St.John ......154 47 | 63 42 
Demenrara,..... 648 | 58 1 67 26 

Entrance of — the} 
Berbice........] 6 20) 57 11. 68 48 


Entrance of the 

Surinam ., 
Cayenne .. 
Entrance of 
zOns.... 













551 | 55 17 | 
4 56 | 52 16 | Hest Coast of Ame-| 
i riea, 

50 51 |Christmas Sound. . 














55 25 | 69 50 
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West Coast of Ame- 


rica. South, 
Cape Desolation ..{54°53) | 71 42. [Mount St. Btias ..|60° 22/ 141° 0! 
Strait of Magellan Prince William’s 


Cape Pillar ....../52 45 
Cape Victory .«..{52 23 
Cape ‘Tres Montes [46 59 


Cape St. Lucar ..|22 44 
St, Francisco Bay. |30 23 


‘Cape Mendocino « 
Port Trinidad .... 


Island, 
James . 
Norfolk Soun: 
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Place, * Latitude.} Longitade.| Places Latitude |Longitude. 














West. rica, North, | West. 


74.54 || Sound.....0..]60 16 {146 26 
74 36 ||Cooks Inlet, Capel 

75 26 || Elizabeth......{59 “9 [151 27 
Kodiak Island, 


4 3 Cape Grenville. 57 34 152. 





Oonalashka...... (53 54 {166 22° 
Bristol River 
73:0 trance se... re. (58 12 [157 33 
71 52 ‘|CapeStephens.. ..(63 33 162 17 
71 24 |Cape Prince of : 
700 «|| Wales......-|69 45 [168 17 
70 27 Cape Mulgrave ..|67 45 145 12 






















7011 |[Cape Lisburne.... /69 § [165 22 
76.10 Icy Cape........(70 29 {161 42 
76 59 | ee 

78 51 juan Fernandez .. |33 459.4 78 51 
80 57 ||Galapagos, Albe+ 

79 43 marie Island ..| 0 30 | 91 30 
80 48 [Islands in tne At-| 

79 56 lantic. 


Ferroe Islands, 








+. '62 16 6 0 
64 33 
oe 28 28 
Angra, Tere| 
COHA.. eee eee +38 38 | 27:12 


Madeira, Funchal 32 37 [17 5 
Canaries, Teneritfe! ° 

Peak... ..0.2../28 15 716 ¢45 
- Grand 
Canary,PRalma,.j28 8. |.15 43 
(Cape Verd Islands 
--—— Porta Praya.|14 54 | 23.320 
i Fogo .++y.+ (14 57 | 24 22 
ilFernandoNorhonba, 3 558.| 32 35 
Ascension ....+647 55 | 1415 
St. Helena, dames’ 


Town ve ee vere IS 55 5 43 


|lslandsin the Great 
Southern Ocean. 
Tristean @Acunha 97 6 | 11 44E). 
Kersguelens Land, 
Christmas Har‘ 
bour,.....-.--/48 41 





115 36 | 
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ae 
Place, Latitude, | Longitude,! Place, Latitude. | Longitude, 
$f | | | ———_| 
British Istawds. | North. | West. British Islands. West, 
Land's End. 50 my! Seai’ [St Ives 2, 5°287 
Penzance... , 50 7 5 30 |[Padstow ., 45S 
Lizard Point 49 58 5 12) ||/Mert Point 413 
Valmouth, Penden Lundy Island 4 38 
nis Custle....../50 9 5 2 [Brisa ost 2 35 
Plymouth Dock .. 150 22 410. |MumblesHeadlighl51 34 357 
Eddystone Lignt..{50 tt 4.15. |/Mulford Haven, St, 
Darimouth ...... 50 20 3 35 Anne’s Lights ..15 5 9 
Exmouth ....../5p 37 3 2b |/St. David’s Head, 519 
Portland Lights .. 99 31 226 |\Cardigan.... 2.22152 vi 4.42 
Poule wee .e.e ae 59 42 158 |/Holy Head Island, 
Dunnose, Isle of West end...... 53 18 4 36w) 
Wight .... 112 |\Liverpool......../53 22 257 
Portsmouth ., Y 6 |iLancaster. 4... 54.2 2 44 
Brighton ...,..., 0 7 Whitehaven ,... 154 33 3 27 
Beachyhea a 0 156, Mall of Galloway |54 38 {> 450 
Dengeness Light. 0 58 |/Loch Ryan .,..1.155 6 4 57 
Dover Castle, b 19 //Mull of Kintyre. .|55 7 5 41 
Deal Castle... ., 124 j\Cape Wrath ,,.. 58 36 4 56 
North Foreland Farout Head ....158 37 445 
Light .... 0... 51 22 126 |/Dunnet Head oe 158 42 3 2h 
Greenwich Qbser- i 
Vatory ........151 283] 0 90 English Islands. 
London, St. Paul. . {51 3t 0 54w.|[Scilly, St. Agnes) 
— Light 1. ......449 53 619 
Orfordness Lights. 152 5 1 34E. {Isle of Man, Doug- 
Loweatoff Lights. . 154 BAG fl lass oe Se 54 9 4 25 
Yarmouth , p 143 |\Guernsey, St.Pierrel4g. 95 }.2 33 
Lynn Regis, 0 "J A 1D. 6140 32 211 
Spurn Lights .... 0 iGeaker Lighs +149 44 2 26 
Flam’ igh Hea 8 0 Qw} 
Scar bor | Lares 18 0 24 Scottish Islands. 
Whitby . os 28 0 36 j!Hebrides, Coll is- 
Entrance of the land,........./56 42 6 20 
ee 5 15 South Uist ..,. 57 5 7:10 
i 5 124 || Butt of Lewis ., 58 29 6 12 
1 38 Orkneys, Pentland] 
2 0 jj Skerries 58 43 3.3 
. "2 8 Mainland, 
May Island, Light 2 32 NESS... 6.60, +/59 0 325 
Edinburgh ..... 312 Zetland Lerwick |60 9 16 
St. Andrews 2 47 Foul Island ..../60 7 24 
Dundee 258 || Lambaness -/60 53 0 58 
Montrose, 2 28 
INew Aberdeen 1m, [5 29 Ireland, 
Kinnaird’s Head .. |: 2 1 Clare . E 9 32 
Inverness... 2.0% 57 31 412 | Limerick, 52 42 912 
Duncan’s Bay Head|58 40 3 8 {Loup Head Shan- 
_—_ non. 10 24 
= 
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a eh ee ee 
Price. Latitude. |Longitude.| Place. Latitude. | Longitude. 
—_———— = —|——-— 

Jretand. Narth. | East. dJreland. North. | West. 
Dunmore Head .. j52713! 10°54! Wicklow Laght ../52°597 6° 1 
skellig Rocks ....|5! 52 | 10 59 Dublin... ‘ 6 16 
Cods Heal Ken- [Drogheda 612 

mare River.... 51 43 Jo 28 Belfast . 5 57 
Dursey Island. 51 37 10 36w.||Tor Head 12 64 
Bantry Bay Sheep's Giant's Causeway. 55 15 6 29 

Head «+ +l 34 10 4 ||Galway ..+-+ 53 28 913 
Cape Clea I5L 22 9 37 |)Broadhaven 10.18. 
Kinsale Light 35 8 29 Sligo -.- 8 4L 
Cork. 54 | 8 28 [Donegal . 810 
Youghal « 13 | 748. ||Loch Swilly Ene 
Waterford 13 7 10 trance ..+ 5 7" 7 33 
ICainsore Poi ul 6 18 ||/Mullin Head . 55 24 725 
Wexford .-++ 22 6 19 [Londonderry «+-- 55 0 715 
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Vi, Bay—C. Cape-—-G, Gulf—I. Island—R. River. 
Page Page Page 
A Adur R. ....e0... 491 Amazons R. v.24... 316 
Abaco Toye... ee Adventure 1. ..... 0 74 Ambergris Key ... 293 
Abb’s Head , Afow Roo .s.ecee4 570 Amboy .......... 164 


Aber 
Aberaron 
Aberayon a 
Aberbrotiick ..... 
Abereegid: Desecves 
1 Abere 
Aber 
Aberdeen New see 
Aberdeen Ole vee O44 
Aberdour ......6. 645 
Aberdovey ......25. 670 
Aberfraw . 574 
Abergaley ... 579 
Aberkibor B. ..... 564 
. 570 


WY seseeee 


‘643 
















Abermaw .. 
Aberporth .. $68 
Aberthy a, . 507 


« 570 
- 326 
367 
351 
ni 


Aberystwith 
Abrollos Bank 
Acapulco 4... 
Achao 1. 
Achil 1, 





sae oh 








Acklin’s Key 238 
Adam’s I. . 4. 50 
AdeXA . eeeseeeee 437 


Adhelm St., Head 481 

Admiralty B. ....%279 

Admiralty BN, 
America 6. ese045 391 
Vou, IV, 















Agatton I. 
Agnes, St., 
Agues, St. h., 
Agnijan lL. ..e.eee 
Aguja eevee 361 Amochta L...2.5 403° 
Ailsa I. ......+5.. 590 Amostape ........ 360 
Alt cosssaseeeses, 590 Amsterdam Fort .. 288 
Alobama.R. ...... 194 Amsterdam New .. 312 
Alagoas .. 0.0005 324 Amsterdam I.’ .... 457° 
Alan R. ........ 555°Amtshatka 1 ..., 433 
Alagka®. 6.5.00... 393 Anamooka I, .... 29 
Albany Fort, Hud. B. 81 Anan ............ 586 
Albany, United States 168 Anastasia Lo ...... 188 
Albemarle Sound ., 171 Andre, St.’ ...0.5 436 
Albemarle I, . 4... 407 Andrew, St, Boo. 2 


« 403 Ambrose, St., 
Devon 565 Amelia I. 4... 
Scilly 606 Amgatka I, , 
14 Amlwich “"; 


cerres 




















Aldborough -. 513 Andrew, St. ...... 281 
Alde R. .... 513 Andrew's, St. Scot. 540 
Alderney I. ...... 614 Andros I. ........ 236 
Ajegranza I. . - 44h Ancgada 1. ...... 262 
Aleutian IT. + 393 Angelos Port .... 390 
-Aleandria + 171 Anglesea I. ...... 573 
Alfen,.St., Re ...+ 469 Angra ....scee.e.. 419 
Altonby ......+¢.. 586 Anguilla ...... 263 
AU Saints, B. of .. 324 Anna, Sta. ....,. 272 








Alma l, .....e.06. 2 Anna, Sta.,California 370 
Ahueria . +ee+s 290 Anna Maria Port.. 52 
Aluemouth +9 $33 Annapolis Royal .. 115 





Altamaha R.™,... 175 Annapolis, United 
Alvaredo BR. veo.,. 290 States -.,..0.005 L6F 
38 
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456 
70% 


Anne, Cape ee.ss 
Aune, St, Port .. 







Ann's, St. B. .... 327° 
Ann’s, St, Point .. 565 
Auson's ! 16 
Anstruther’ . 539 
Autajan}. ... 4 





Anthony, St. CG. .. 


335 
Anthony, St. T. .. 442 
Anticosti To ...... 107 
Anvigue I... 267 





Antonio C. 
Antonio, San C. .. 325 
Antonio, San, de Rio 
Grande .....5.. 324 
Antonio, San, Port 341 
Antonio, San, de 
Chacao .. 
Antonio, San, Cali- 





350 





fornia oe. eeeeee 371 
Apalacha R. . 192 
Apalachicola R, .. 192 
Appledore ........ 494 
Appledore, Devon 556 
Approuak - BR, . 36 





AVAYD cose cece eens 307 
Arbroath 541 
Archanyel New .. 391 


Arebbisbop’s 1.2... 1S 




















Arvglass aoe 708 
Arena I. - 300 
Arica wos 3h7 
Avipa “‘s668 . 357 
Arklow .. « 704 
Aredo 

Arran 1, Scotland 616 
Arran [ Treland .. 713 
Arran More Toy... 715 
Aruba I, - 268 
Aran R. wee 491 
Arundel ....es00- 49L 





INDEX. 

Page Page 

Ascension 1. ...... 447 Lamborough Castle 533 
Aghby Re veceeeee 174 Bam Re se esenee 77 
Assumption I. .... 14 Bandon R. « 699 
Assumption ....++ 286 Banff ........ee 0 546 
Astillero vesesess BSL Bangor, America .. 154 
Atacama .....--. 354, Bangor, England .. 577 
Atkin’s Rock 414” Bangor, Ireland .. 709 
Atooi I. os %® Banks Port ...... 391 


















Atrato R. 364 Bantry 
Attoa 1. 403 Baraco® Covers noes BHD 
Aubin, St. ...... 614 Varbadoes J., Paetic 7 


Augustine, St. ..., 187 Barbadocs LW. Indies 279 
Aves I. .. 264 Barbara, Sta. a 346 
Aves I. . se eeeee 267 Barbara,Sta.Californ, 370 
Avon R. .. 474 Barbuda 1. ....4. 267 
Avon R. Dorset .. 483 Bardsey I. ..+0-. 572 
Avon R Bristol .. 558 Baring's I w.66e. 5 
Avon More R. .... 701 Barmouth ........ 570 
Axmouth ......+. 477 Barnstaple .. 555, 556 
Ayeuten UL. ..se0. 346 Barra TE. wee oe 625 
Azores I. ..ese4 416 Barray I. oe + 623 
B. Barrow R. 703 
weveeeee 555 Barry 1, 562 
16 








Devon 














Bag Point 
Bahama I. 


weveee 234 Bartholemew, St., I. 
Bahia Honda .... 301 Bartholemew, &., I. 


BahiadeTodosSantos 324 -.West-Indies- ..., 264. 
Galbriggen ....... 706 Barton’ .....0..44. 522 
Baldivia .... . 353 Barton Ness ...... 54h 
Baldoyle .... » 706 Barwell Tore 26 
Bollesean 1, ...2.- 279 Based. we... see e 587 
Ralimbay .ss+ee.+ 590 Baste Terre, St. 
Baliinakiel-....<.. 714 Christophers ..... 
Batlotta Lo... ee $58 “Basse Terre, Guada- 
Ballycotton «4... 70E loupe 2. eeseeee 
Ballycastle ...+,« 712 Basset’s Cove .... 
Batlyleagh 694 Bate I. weeeeeseee 8 















Ballyshannon . 715 Battabona B...... 242 
Balnanaigh 1. - 618 Bax, IT 
Balta 2,-6.0 633 Bayalia ..... . 





Baltimore, America 167 Beachy Head 
Baltimore, Ireland 698 Bealing R 


€ . 





Pagh 


Bear We aesecece ss 6Y 
Beaulicu 4 











Beauley .,.. 548 
Seaumaris 574 
Beef I. . 260 
Beet J. 291 
Beerhaven « 697 


» bB4 
514 
« 322 


Becs St. 
Beeston Ite 
Belym oe. eee 
Belfast 20.4.4 709 
Vella Port bf 565 
Belle Isle Strait .. 308 
Bellize Re veeeeeee 
Belmout .... 
Benbicnla 1. 
Hengore Head .... 
Bequia lL, we... 
Berbice Ryo... ee 
Berkelay Sound .. 
Bermuda low. seee 
Berneira ss see 
Berneiray [. .. 
Berryhead ws ...s4+ 
Berta, St, 1. . 

Berwick .....0.66. 535 
Berwick North ., 537 
Bexhill .. sveovsins £02 
Behgjng's, B. 39) 
Biddeford, America 155 
Biddeford, England 856 
Bieque 1. weeeseee 250 
Bigbury B, + art 
Biloxi ....6- 194 








326 
624 
7 
279 
312 
388 
4u4 
595 
624 
475 
407 





















Biobio R, 353 
Birchington * 500 
Bird T....6+ a 





Bird 4. 
Bird Keys 
Rirturbui B. 
Bishop's 1. 


292 Blakeney . 


74 Bonavista I. . 
259 Bonham 1, 
713 Bord Cruin . 
senses 623 Bordeaux B. ....4. 258 


INDEX 


_ Page 
Bishop’s and Cterk’s 567 
Black R., Jamaica 
Black R., Honduras 
Black I. 
Blackpool 
Black Rock 
Blacksod B - 74 
Blockwater BR. Eng 511 
Blackwater R. Ireland 701 
Bladenoch BR... .. 588 
Blagdon .... 
Blaiz 
Blake L 


253 
2394 
» 548 
« 582 


+ 705 











wee 517 
Blanca Punta .... 188 
Blanca f. ...005.- 286 
Blanco C, ........ 360 
Blanco C., California 373 
Blandford ....40+. 696 
Blas, St. Co seseee 298 
Bias, St., Mexico.. 368 
Blasquet I. 46+... 695 
Blight Lagoon I... 75 
Block 1. ..eceeeees 158 
Blucfields B. .... 257 
Bloetields B. ..,. 204 
Blyth Ry seswen es 514 
Blyth, -Northumber. 532 
Bobs Nose ..e0s9 475 
Bocayuo Channel ,. 44] 












Bodega Post . 372 
Bognor. .... + 491 
Bblabola 1. 70 
Bolderwater 486 
Bolt Head ...... 474 
Bonaire 1... 287 





Bonaventura 1. .... 113 
+ 443 
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Borde [. ........ 4 
Borgue Lake . 194 
Borongh Bead - 588 





Borriquen Point .. 250 
Borth 0. .cheeee. 570 
Boscawen 1. 47 
Boston, America .. 156 
Boston, England ». 520 
Boudoir 1. . 
Bouvet’s 1, 













Brading ..... 
Brateh y Pwl 
Brancaster B, +... 518 
Brandon Hill .... 695 
Bras Le we esse see, 258 





vise 572 


‘Bragsay I. ...5.... 633 


Brava. veces eesegl43 
Bray se eeceseee 704 
Breton Cape 1... 102 
Bride, St. cesseree 566 
Rridgetown, Barba- 
doe oe sees cece BBL 
Bridgetown, Deme- 
TAPA eee eee 312 
Bridgewater ...... 558 
Bridlington ,..,.. 525 
Bridport .....¢e0c0 478 
Brighton -....0005 492 
Bristol, VJ. S.America 154 
Bristol B., North 
West America .. 403 
Bristol Channel ., 556 
Bristol, England .. 558 
Brixham .....-.. 476 
Hroadhaven, England 565 
Broadhaven, Sreland 714 
Broad Stairs.,.... 499 














Broomloch ° 
Brorahaven 
Broth ..... 
Brothers, 





Two L. 
Brothers, Seven ,. 
Brothig Re we... 
Brown’s Range lL. 
Brownsea I. on 











Brunswick, North 
Carolina oc oeee 
Brunswick, Georgia 
Brunswick ,NewProy. 
Brunswick, New, 
United States ., 
Bryer Lo secsee aces 
Buccarelli Port 
Buchanness ...... 
Buck [. aseeeeseee 
Buckic se seeeseee 
Bucklor's Hard ., 
Buenaventura, San 
Bueno Canal ....+6 
Buenos Ayres .... 


Buldyr J. essences J 


Bulls, Bay of ...6 
Bulverhythe .....+ 
Burgh Head 
© Burlington .. 
Burpham .. 
Burnham B. . 
Burnt Island ...... 
Burray L..e- 628, 
Burrowstoness .... 
Burry R, ... 
Bursleton 
Bush [. . 
Bute 
Byron’ 1... 





Cabagua 1 


eereee 


. « 


wi 


176 
3 


164 
606 
39 
544 
258 
546 
487 
370 
365 
337 













266 


INDEX. 

Page 
304 
70L 
563 


Cabello Porto... 
Cable Le... cece ee oe 
Caermarthen ....++ 








Caernarvon B..,... 572 
Caernarvon ....., 577 
Cahir ......05 696, 


Caicos Ledeen 
Calbuco ...... 
Caldy I... 
California .. 
Caligray I. 














Catoosa KH. . 
Calshot Castle 
Camana .. 
Cambletown 
Camel R. .+ 
Camira Y.... ee. ee 
Cainpana f..sseeee 
Campeachy B. .... 
Cauals, 
Aberdeen ...04- 
Ancholme .....+ 
Andover ..-.+065 
Arundel ...eces6 
- Bostagatoke .. 
Belfast se eeee 
Bridgewater .... 
Burrowstoness .. 
Caledonian .. 

















Derby ...... 








Driffield 599 
Droitwich 603 
Elesmere 604 





Erewash 
Eronthan .e.3.. 
Forth and Clyde 


Page 
tvanals, 


, Foss Dyke 
Glamorgan . 
Glenkennis .. 
Glouceuter ...... 
Grand Canal, Ire- 

Tand cs eeveee 
Hereford & Glou- 

‘sypester . 
Vchester “64... 
Junction (Grand) 
Kennet and Avon 601 
Lancaster ....-- 605 
Leominster . « 602 
Limerick ., 716 
Liverpool .....+ 604 
Market Wrighton 599 
Monmouth ...... 603 
Neath coveceseee 604 
Newry ssseseee 718 
Nottingham .... 599 
Oxford ....000» 598 
Shorneliff .....6 597 
Southampton and 

Salisbury, .... 597, 

», Stafford. and Wor- . 

~ Seater seers 603 
Stainforth ., 
Stover... 
‘Stratford... 
‘Sthoudwatar. 

© Guay aa oe 

‘ Swanser.. os 
Thames and Med- 

Way seceeeee 597 
‘Thames & Severn 602 
Trent seseseeees 599 
Wainfleet ..... 598 
Weltern (Grand) 596 
Wilts and Berks... 601 
Wisheach sserys O98 


. 





vee 599 
603 
« 605 
602 





a7 





602 
601 
597 





















t 
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Pagel Page Page 

Canals, : f case B. as.aee.. 154 Charlestown, Eng. 470 
Worcester and ! Qashean B. - 713 Charlotte Harbour,, 192 
Birmingham .. 603 Casket’s Rocks .. 615 Charlotte Town .. 108 


Canary I. 





Casleh Haven + 713 














Charlotte Town, 











































































Candelaria Cassipour R. - 316 Dominica ...... 272 
Cange BR. Gastte Haven .« 698 Charlotte Town... 266 
Cauney I. ..., Castle Main ...... 695 Charmouth ...,.. 478 
Canneovan f. Castle Town ...... 609 Chatham I. 6 
Canonicut 1, Castro cece seveee 350 Chatham B. ...... 191 
Canso Goo... eee Caswell B. ...... 563° Chatham, England 402 
Cuiso C. 4... 145, 116 Cat 1, Louisiana .. 194 Chaudiere R....... 96 
Canyy fey £ Cat 1, Bahama .. 233 Chebucto B. ceeeeee TB 
Caome: ,. Catalonia B. ee veder Ve ‘ Chedubacto B yere HS 
Cape Francais, St. « Cathatines St, Sound 195° Chelmer’ BR. ..s.ece BU 
Domingo ....,.. 245 Catherines, 8¢., 1, ++ B92 Chenies I. ...... 634 
Cape Frangais, Ca- Catherines, St., 1... 564 Chepstow .....0.. 561 
vaccas ....++6+. 305 Catherines, St, B,. 614 Chereppe B. ....., 359 
Cava f. ..eseeeee, 617 Catoche C. ....., 291 Cherry 1. seseeee. 26 
Caracol oo .....046 363 Catwater ..., 472, 473 Chesapeak ........ 166 
Cardiff ceases cee 562 Cavay Te. 629 Chesilton ........ 478 
Cardigan ..,. 368, 569 Caviana T 317 Chester ......... 880 
Carelmapu ........ 351 Cawsand B. 472 Chesterfield R. .... 80 
Carenage + 277,278 Cayenne .....,.... 316 Chica Chicana 1... 284 
Carets B. ...4.+5. 258 Cerasecos ...,.... 192 Chichester ........ 490 
Cariaco. ++ 307 Ceravellos ........ 326 Chicka-hominey R. 169 
Cariacon 1. ....42 279 Chabaquidick IL... 157 Chignecte-B. septes 115 
Carib Loch ...... 713 Chacao sissseeeee 350 Chili Re..ccetee ss 387 
Carlinford ... 707 Chaguarama’ B. .. 284 Chiloe 1. .......6 4 
Carliske B.Jamaica 257 Chain I... ++ 73 Chiniatskoi B. 393 
Carliste B.,Barbadoes 281 Chalews B. . 133 Choco B. a. 564 
Carlos, Sta. ...... 242 Chalk Inch I. .... 644 Chonos G, + 346 
Carlos, San, Chiloe 350 Chambly R. ...... 97 Christchurch .. 482 
Carlos, San, de Mon- » * amplain Lake .. 97 Christianstadt _ 262 
tery... +. 371 Chance 1. , 50 NOS eee ee 437 
Carnsore Point .... 703 Changay +. 358 Christina, Bta., 1.. 50 
Caroline I. ......, 45 Charles BR. ... 96 Christmas 1. ...... 7 
Carrickfergus... Charles C., 166 Christmas Sound .. 346 
Carrituck 4... re 158 Charles Fort ...... 699 Christopher, St., I 
Cartlitgena , 299 Charlestown, United West Indies ,... 264 


Carvel of St. Thomai’ 259 
® Carysbruok Castle 465 
Carysfort I, ., a 


States of America 281 
Charlestown, Barba, 28) 
383 


Christopher, St.,Brasil324 
Churchill R. 81 
Circumcision G,,,, _ 54 
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Claggan B. +. 714 

































Claire, St., B. 91 
Clayoquet .. 388 
Clara, Stu. 371 
Clara, Sta. 1. 441 
Clare. 694 
Clare I. 744 
Clarence I. «ee 26 
Clarendon R, 173 
Clash Port ....-. 566 
Clear Cape «+--+» 698 
Cleathorpe ...+++- 521 
Cleddan R. ...-++ 566 
Clenvents, St., 1... 467 
Clerke Port... 345 
Chey cece ee eens SLB 
Clipperton I, ...- 406 
Clontarf .......+++ 706 
Chyydd Re ceeeee 579 
Clyde Re ...eeeee HA 
Clrde R., Scot, 589, 591 
Coanwine R. . 316 
Cobir BR. eee eee 255 
Copir R., England 468 
Coche I. 286 
Cockerham « ++ $82 
Coons 1, Polynesia 47 
Cocps 1., West Coast 

of America .... 406 





Colchester .. ++.» 


Coldah Head 
Coldingham Loch .. 
Coleraine 
Coll L. peewee eeee 
Colne R..-.-- 
Cotonsay L. 
Colorado R. .- 
Colorado R.,N. Spain 369 
Colymbia R. .... 367 











Yage . 
Goigton ce ceee eee 477 {Cozumal L. cece ee ee 292 
Comb Martin ..4¢2. 557) Crab To aes 230 
Commonols I... .. ++ 261 Crabbey ..- a 614 


. 158 
52 
323 


Compton Little . 
Comptroliers B. . 
Conceicao, N.S... 
Conception. 205 
Conception Chil 354 
Conception California 371 
Gounecticut R. ...- 159 
Consett’s Point . 281 
Constables I. . 216 
Conwy R.« . 578 
Cook's Te. va 6 
Cook's Inlet + 392 
Cooper R. «+ 74 
Cooper's | 261 
Coparso Rarsseceee 366 
Copetand 1. 709 
Copija ce cere coders 356 
Capinshay Fs. ++ 630 
Coquet le reeves ee S33 
Coquimbo seeeeeee BO 
Cork ceeeeeceee ee G09 
Corn be eeee es cece 284 


























eeneee 







Cornet Coates... ., 615 
Cornwall C.ssecees 465 
COra veceee 03, 
Corve Vermeil 4 
Coroni R. « 284 
Corton..-+ . a5 
Corvo I... + 4N7 
Cots Loch +047. 
Coudras I. .. » 93 


Court Mac Sherry B, 699 
Cove Kinsale... .. 699! 
Cove, Cork . « 700 


















Crail ... a 539 
Creetown - 587 
Crescent 1. . 75 
Criccieth. ...esee6 57h 
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ERRATA Tu VO) 
Page Lite A : 
26, 1, for and'cadit yead and west. 
44, 4, for ip read tte. 
dl, note, penult. for is read 
2191, Gy. id 
7, 1 
= 36h , 
924, Sor | , 
341, Sor island reet Fe 
361, column, for inno . i 
ead imports from. 
382, ‘ r mbowelled 
Sos, 
é 410) penult, Jor situate read 
445, ° 99, for track read wrait 
442, 
416, ay 
400, for is & long point »/adon a long point. 
547, , for is 1,000 read are 1, 209. 
559, from bottom, for tide read tides. 


377, ve ir fort read port. 

#70, 19, for ta the Dee, on the west bo Kem 01 
i ‘the west or Kent shore of whj 

5386, 6, for increased d en 

612, & for ante read eara. 


$48, 5, From bottom, for Tarkish read Tarkey. 
653, see It, fee were read ¥°a 
71%, 19 for Reghery read Raghery. 
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